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MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


BOOK XII. CONTINUED—CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue chiefs of the Blue party went 
in state from Lansmere Park; the 
two candidates in open carriages, each 
attended with his proposer and se- 
conder. Other carriages were devoted 
to Harley and Levy, and the principal 
members of the committee. Ricca- 
bocca was seized with a fit of melan- 
choly or cynicism, and declined to 
join the procession. But just before 
they started, as all were assembling 
without the front door, the postman 
arrived with his welcome bag. There 
were letters for Harley, some for 
Levy, many for Egerton, one for 
Randal Leslie. 

Levy, soon hurrying over his own 
correspondence, looked, in the familiar 
freedom wherewith he usually treated 
his particular friends, over Randal's 
shoulder. 

‘From the Squire?” said he. ‘* Ah, 
he has written at last! What made 
him delay so long? Hope he relieves 
your mind ?” 

“* Yes,” cried Randal, giving way 


to a joy that rarely lighted up his 
close and secret countenance—* yes, 
he does not write from Hazeldean— 
not there when my letter arrived—in 
London—could not rest at the hall— 
the place reminded him too much of 
Frank—went again to town, on the 
receipt of my first letter concerning 
the rupture of the marriage, to see 
after his son, and take up some money 
to pay off his post-obit. Read what 
he says.”—‘' So while I was about a 
mortgage—(never did I guess that I 
should be the man to encumber the 
Hazeldean estate)—I thought I might 
as well add £20,000 as £10,000 to 
the total. Why should you be in- 
debted at all to that Baron Levy? 
Don’t have dealings with money- 
lenders. Your grandmother was a 
Hazeldean; and from a Hazeldean 
you shall have the whole sum re- 
quired in advance for those Rood 
lands—good light soil some of them. 
As to repayment, we'll talk of that 
later. If Frank and I come together 
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again, as we did of old, why, my 
estates will be his some day; and 
he’ll not grudge the mortgage, so 
fond as he always was of you; and 
if we don’t come together, what do I 
care for hundreds or thousands, either 
more or less? So I shall be down at 
Lansmere the day after to-morrow, 
just in the thick of your polling. 
Beat the manufacturer, my boy, and 
stick up for the land. Tell Levy to 
have all ready. I shall bring the 
money down in good bank-notes, and 
a brace of pistols in my coat pocket 
to take care of them, in case robbers 
get scent of the notes and attack me 
on the road, as they once did my 
grandfather. A Lansmere election puts 
one in mind of pistols. I once fought 
a duel with an officer in his Majesty’s 
service, R.N., and had a ball lodged 
in my right shoulder, on account of 
an election at Lansmere; but I have 
forgiven Audley his share in that 
transaction. Remember me to him 
kindly. Don’t get into a duel your- 
self; but I suppose manufacturers 
don’t fight; not that I blame them 
for that—far from it.” 

The letter then ran on to express 
surprise, and hazard conjecture, as 
to the wealthy marriage which Ran- 
dal had announced as a pleasing sur- 
prise to the Squire. ‘It could not be 
Miss Sticktorights !” 

“* Well,” said Levy, returning the 
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letter, ‘‘ you must have written as 
cleverly as you talk, or the Squire is 
a booby indeed.” 

Randal smiled, pocketed his letter, 
and responding to the impatient call 
of his proposer, sprang lightly into 
the carriage. 

Harley, too, seemed pleased with 
the letters delivered to himself, and 
now joined Levy, as the candidates 
drove slowly off. 

‘* Has not Mr Leslie received from 
the Squire an answer to that letter of 
which you informed me?” 

“Yes, my lord, the Squire will be 
here to-morrow.” 

‘*To-morrow? Thank you for ap- 
prising me; his rooms shall be pre- 
pared,” 

**T suppose he will only stay to 
see Leslie and myself, and pay the 
money.” 

“ Aha! Pay the money. Is it so, 
then?” 

‘Twice the sum, and, it seems, as 
a gift, which Leslie only asked as a 
loan. Really, my Lord, Mr Leslie is 
a very clever man; and though I am 
at your commands, I should not like 
to injure him, with such matrimonial 
prospects. He could be a very 
powerful enemy; and, if he succeed 
in Parliament, still more so.” 

‘* Baron, these gentlemen are wait- 
ing for you. I will follow by my- 
self.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


In the centre of the raised platform 
in the town-hall sat the Mayor. On 
either hand of that dignitary now ap- 
peared the candidates of the respec- 
tive parties. To his right, Audley 
Egerton and Leslie; to his left, Dick 
Avenel and Leonard. The place was 
as full as it could hold. Rows of 
grimy faces peeped in, even from the 
upper windows outside the building. 
The contest was one that created in- 
tense interest, not only from public 
principles, but local passions. Dick 
Avenel, the son of a small tradesman, 
standing against the Right Honour- 
able Audley Egerton, the choice of 
the powerful Lansmere aristocratic 
party—standing, too, with his nephew 
by his side—taking, as he himself was 
wont to say, ‘‘the tarnation Blue Bull 


by both its oligarchical horns!” There 
was a pluck and gallantry in the very 
impudence of the attempt to convert 
the important borough—for one mem- 
ber of which a great Earl had hitherto 
striven, ‘ with labour dire and weary 
woe”—into two family seats for the 
house of Avenel and the triumph of 
the Capelocracy. 

This alone would have excited all 
the spare passions of a country 
borough ; but, besides this, there was 
the curiosity that attached to the 
long-deferred public appearance of a 
candidate so renowned as the ex- 
minister—a man whose career had 
commenced with his success at Lans- 
mere, and who now, amidst the popu- 
lar tempest that scattered his col- 
leagues, sought to refit his vessel in 
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the same harbour from which it 


had first put forth, New genera- 
tions had grown up since the name 
of Audley Egerton had first flut- 
tered the dovecotes in that Corioli. 
The questions that had then seemed 
so important, were, for the most part, 
settled and at rest. But those pre- 
sent who remembered Egerton in the 
former day, were struck to see how 
the same characteristics of bearing 
and aspect which had distinguished 
his early youth, revived their interest 
in the mature and celebrated man. 
As he stood up for a few moments, 
before he took his seat beside the 
Mayor, glancing over the assembly, 
with its uproar of cheers and hisses, 
there was the same stately erectness 
of form and steadfastness of look—the 
same indefinable and mysterious dig- 
nity of externals, that imposed re- 
spect, confirmed esteem, or stilled dis- 
like. The hisses involuntarily ceased. 

The preliminary proceedings over, 
the proposers and seconders com- 
menced their office. 

Audley was proposed, of course, by 
the crack man of the party—a gentle- 
man who lived on his means in a 
white house in the High Street—had 
received a University education, and 
was a cadet of a ‘“ County Family.” 
This gentleman spoke much about the 
Constitution, something about Greece 
and Rome—compared Egerton with 
William Pitt, also with Aristides ; and 
sat down, after an oration esteemed 
classical by the few, and pronounced 
prosy bythemany. Audley’s seconder, 
a burly and important maltster, 
struck a bolder key. He dwelt largely 
upon the necessity of being represent- 
ed by gentlemen of wealth and rank, 
and not by ‘‘upstarts and adventurers. 
(Cheers and groans.) Looking at the 
candidates on the other side, it was 
an insult to the respectability of Lans- 
mere to suppose its constituents could 
elect a man who had no pretensions 
whatever to their notice, except that 
he had once been a little boy in the 
town in which his father kept a shop— 
and a very noisy, turbulent, dirty little 
boy he was!” Dick smoothed his 
spotless shirt-front, and looked dag- 
gers, while the Blues laughed heartily, 
and the Yellows cried ‘‘ Shame!” 
“As for the other candidate on the 
same side, he (the maltster) had no- 
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thing to say against him. He was, 
no doubt, seduced into presumption 
by his uncle and his own inexperi- 
ence. It was said that that candidate, 
Mr Fairfield, was an author and a 
poet ; if so, he was unknown to fame, 
for no bookseller in the town had ever 
even heard of Mr Fairfield’s works. 
Then it was replied, Mr Fairfield had 
written under another name. What 
would that prove? Either that he was 
ashamed of his name, or that the works 
did him no credit. For his part, he 
(the maltster) was an Englishman; he 
did not like anonymous scribblers ; 
there was something not right in 
whatever was concealed. A man 
should never be afraid to put his 
name to what he wrote. But, grant 
that Mr Fairfield was a great author 
and a great poet, what the borough 
of Lansmere wanted was, not a mem- 
ber who would pass his time in writ- 
ing sonnets to Peggy or Moggy, but 
a practical man of business—a states- 
man—such a man as Mr Audley Eger- 
ton—a gentleman of ancient birth, 
high standing, and princely fortune. 
The member for such a place as Lans- 
mere should have a proper degree of 
wealth.” (‘‘ Hear, hear,” from the hun- 
dred and fifty hesitators, who all stood 
in a row at the bottom of the hall; 
and ‘Gammon !” ‘Stuff !” from some 
revolutionary, but incorruptible Yel- 
lows.) Still the allusion to Egerton’s 
private fortune had considerable effect 
with the bulk of the audience, and 
the maltster was much cheered on 
concluding. Mr Avenel’s proposer 
and seconder—the one a large grocer, 
the other a proprietor of a new shop 
for ticketed prints, shawls, blankets, 
and counterpanes, (a man who, as he 
boasted, dealt with the People for 
ready money, and no mistake—at least 
none that he ever rectified,)—next 
followed. Both said much the same 
thing. Mr Avenel had made his for- 
tune by honest industry—was a fel- 
low townsman—must know the in- 
terests of the town better than stran- 
gers—upright public principles—never 
fawn on governments—would see that 
the people had their rights, and cut 
down army, navy, and all other jobs 
of a corrupt aristocracy, &c. &c. &c. 
Randal Leslie’s proposer, a cap- 
tain on half-pay, undertook a long 
defence of army and navy, from the 
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unpatriotic aspersions of the preced- 
ing speakers; which defence diverted 
him from the due praise of Randal, 
until cries of ‘* Cut it short,” recalled 
him to that subject; and then the 
topics he selected for eulogium were 
‘* amiability of character, so conspicu- 
ous in the urbane manners of his young 
friend ;”—“‘ coincidence in the opinions 
of that illustrious statesman with 
whom he was conjoined ;”—‘ early 
tuition in the best principles—only 
fault, youth—and that was a fault 
which would diminish every day.” 
Randal’s seconder was a bluff yeoman, 
an out-voter of weight with the agricul- 
tural electors. He was too straight- 
forward by half—adverted to Audley 
Egerton’s early desertion of questions 
espoused by the landed interest—hoped 
he had had enough of the large towns ; 
and he (the yeoman) was ready to for- 
give and forget, but trusted that there 
would be no chance of burning their 
member again in effigy. As to the 
young gentleman, whose nomination 
he had the pleasure to second—did 
not know much about him; but the 
Leslies were an old family in the 
neighbouring county, and Mr Leslie 
said he was nearly related to Squire 
Hazeldean—as good a man as ever 
stood upon shoe leather. He (the 
yeoman) liked a good breed in sheep 
and bullocks; and a good breed in 
men he supposed was the same thing. 
He (the yeoman) was not for abuses— 
he was for King and Constitution. 
He should have no objection, for in- 
stance, to have tithes lowered, and 
the malt-tax repealed—not the least 
objection. Mr Leslie seemed to him 
a likely young chap, and uncommon 
well-spoken ; and, on the whole, for 
aught he (the yeoman) could see, 
would do quite as well in Parliament 
as nine-tenths of the gentlemen sent 
there. The yeoman sat down, little 
cheered by the Blues—much by the 
Yellows—and with a dim conscious- 
ness that somehow or other he had 
rather damaged than not the cause of 
the party he had been chosen to 
advocate. Leonard was not particu- 
larly fortunate in his proposer—a 
youngish gentleman—who, having 
tried various callings, with signal un- 
success, had come into a small in- 
dependence, and set up for a literary 
character. This gentleman undertook 
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the defence of poets, as the half-pay 
captain had undertaken that of the 
army and navy ; and after a dozen sen- 
tences spoken through the nose, about 
the ‘‘moonlight of existence,” and 
“the oasis in the desert,” suddenly 
broke down, to the satisfaction of 
his impatient listeners. This failure 
was, however, redeemed by Leonard’s 
seconder—a master tailor — a prac- 
tised speaker, and an earnest, think- 
ing man— sincerely liking, and 
warmly admiring, Leonard Fairfield. 
His opinions were delivered with brief 
simplicity, and accompanied by ex- 
pressions of trust in Leonard’s talents 
and honesty, that were effective, be- 
cause expressed with feeling. 

These preparatory orations over, 
a dead silence succeeded, and Audley 
Egerton arose. 

At the first few sentences, all felt 
they were in the presence of one ac- 
customed to command attention, and 
to give to opinions the weight of re- 
cognised authority. The slowness of 
the measured accents, the composure 
of the manly aspect, the decorum of 
the simple gestures—all bespoke and 
all became the Minister of a great 
empire, who had less agitated assem- 
blies by impassioned eloquence, than 
compelled their silent respect to the 
views of sagacity and experience. 
But what might have been formal 
and didactic in another, was relieved 
in Egerton by that air, tone, bearing 
of gentleman, which have a charm for 
the most plebeian andience. He had 
eminently these attributes in private 
life ; but they became far more con- 
spicuous whenever he had to appear 
in public. The ‘senatorius decor” 
seemed a phrase coined for him. 

Audley commenced with notice of 
his adversaries in that language of 
high courtesy which is so becoming 
to superior station, and which augurs 
better for victory than the most point- 
ed diatribes of hostile declamation. 
Inclining his head towards Avenel, 
he expressed regret that he should be 
opposed by a gentleman whose birth 
naturally endeared him to the town, 
of which he was a distinguished na- 
tive, and whose honourable ambition 
was in itself a proof of the admirable 
nature of that Constitution, which 
admitted the lowliest to rise to its 
distinctions, while it compelled the 
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loftiest to labour and compete for 
those which were the most coveted, 
because they were derived from the 
trust of their countrymen, and digni- 
fied by the duties which the sense of 
responsibility entailed. He paid a 
passing but generous compliment to 
the reputed abilities of Leonard Fair- 
field ; and, alluding with appropriate 
grace to the interest he had ever 
taken in the success of youth striving 
for place in the van of the new gene- 
ration that marched on to replace the 
old, he implied that he did not con- 
sider Leonard as opposed to himself, 
but rather as an emulous competitor 
for a worthy prize with his ‘own 
young and valued friend, Mr Randal 
Leslie.” ‘They are happy at their 
years!” said the statesman, with a 
certain pathos. ‘In the future they 
see nothing to fear, in the past they 
have nothing to defend. It is not so 
with me.” And then, passing on to 
the vague insinuations or bolder 
charges against himself and his policy 
proffered by the preceding speakers, 
Audley gathered himself up, and 
paused ; for his eye here rested on 
the Reporters seated round the table 
just below him; and he recognised 
faces not unfamiliar to his recollection 
when metropolitan assemblies had 
hung on the words, which fell from 
lips then privileged to advise their 
King. And involuntarily it occurred 
to the ex-minister to escape alto- 
gether from this contracted audience 
—this election, with all its associa- 
tions of pain—and address himself 
wholly to that vast and invisible 
Public, to which those reporters would 
transmit his ideas. At this thought 
his whole manner gradually changed. 
His eye became fixed on the farthest 
verge of the crowd; his tones grew 
more solemn in their deep and sonor- 
ous swell. He began to review and 
to vindicate his whole political life. 
He spoke of the measures he had 
aided to pass—of his part in the laws 
which now ruled the land. He 
touched lightly, but with pride, on 
the services he had rendered to the 
opinions he had represented. He 
alluded to his neglect of his own pri- 
vate fortunes; but in what detail, 
however minute, in the public business 
committed to his charge, could even 
an enemy accuse him of neglect? 
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The allusion was no doubt intended 
to prepare the public for the news, 
that the wealth of Audley Egerton 
was gone. Finally, he came to the 
questions that then agitated the day ; 
and made a general but masterly ex- 
position of the policy which, under 
the changes he foresaw, he should re- 
commend his party to adopt. 

Spoken to the motley assembly in 
that town-hall, Audley’s speech ex- 
tended toacircle of interests too wide 
for their sympathy. But that as- 
sembly he heeded not—he forgot 
it. The reporters understood him, 
as their flyiag pens followed words 
which they presumed neither to cor- 
rect nor to abridge. Audley’s speech 
was addressed to the nation ;—the 
speech of a man in whom the nation 
yet recognised a chief—desiring to 
clear all misrepresentation from his 
past career—calculating, if life were 
spared to him, on destinies higher 
than he had yet fulfilled—issuing a 
manifesto of principles to be carried 
later into power, and planting a ban- 
ner round which the divided sections 
of a broken host might yet rally for 
battle and for conquest. Or perhaps, 
in the deeps of his heart, (not even 
comprehended by reporters, nor to be 
divined by the public,) the uncer- 
tainty of life was more felt than the 
hope of ambition ; and the statesman 
desired to leave behind him one full 
vindication of that public integrity 
and honour, on which, at least, his 
conscience acknowledged not a stain. 
‘‘For more than twenty years,” said 
Audley, in conclusion, ‘* I have known 
no day in which I have not lived for 
my country. I may at times have 
opposed the wish of the People—I 
may oppose it now—but, so far as I 
can form a judgment, only because I 
prefer their welfare to their wish. 
And if—as I believe—there have been 
occasions on which, as one amongst 
men more renowned, I have amended 
the laws of England—confirmed her 
safety, extended her commerce, up- 
held her honour—I leave the rest to 
the censure of my enemies, and (his 
voice trembled) to the charity of my 
friends.” 

Before the cheers that greeted the 
close of this speech were over, Richard 
Avenel arose. Whiat is called ‘‘ the 
more respectable part” of an audi- 
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ence—viz., the better educated and 
better clad, even on the Yellow side 
of the question—winced a little for 
the credit of their native borough, 
when they contemplated the candi- 
date pitted against the Great Com- 
moner, whose lofty presence still 
filled the eye, and whose majestic 
tones yet sounded in the ear. But 
the vast majority on both sides, Blue 
and Yellow, hailed the rise of Dick 
Avenel as a relief to what, while it 
had awed their attention, had rather 
strained their faculties. The Yellows 
cheered and the Blues groaned ; 
there was. a tumultuous din of voices, 
and a reel to and fro of the whole 
excited mass of unwashed faces and 
brawny shoulders. But Dick had as 
much pluck as Audley himself; and 
by degrees his pluck and his handsome 
features, and the curiosity to hear what 
he had to say, obtained him a hear- 
ing; and that hearing, Dick having 
once got, he contrived to keep. His 
self-confidence was backed by a grudge 
against Egerton that mounted to the 
elevation of malignity. He had armed 
himself for this occasion with an ar- 
senal of quotations from Audley’s 
speeches, taken out of Hansard’s De- 
bates; and, garbling these texts in the 
unfairest and most ingenious manner, 
he contrived to split consistency into 
such fragments of inconsistency—to 
cut so many harmless sentences into 
such unpopular, arbitrary, tyranni- 
cal segments of doctrine — that he 
made a very pretty case against the 
enlightened and incorruptible Eger- 
ton, as shuffler and trimmer, defender 
of jobs, and eulogist of Manchester 
massacres, &c. &c. And all told the 
more because it seemed courted and 
provoked by the ex-minister’s elabo- 
rate vindication of himself. Having 
thus, as he declared, ‘“ triumphantly 
convicted the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman out of his own mouth,” Dick 
considered himself at liberty to di- 
verge into what he termed the just 
indignation of a freeborn Britain ; in 
other words, into every variety of 
abuse which bad taste could supply 
to acrimonious feeling. But he did 
it so roundly and dauntlessly, in such 
true hustings style, that for the mo- 
ment, at least, he carried the bulk of 
the crowd along with him sufficiently 
to bear down all the resentful mur- 
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murs of the Blue Committee men, 
and the abashed shakes of the head 
with which the more aristocratic and 
well-bred among the Yellows signi- 
fied to each other that they were 
heartily ashamed of their candidate. 
Dick concluded with an emphatic de- 
claration that the Right Honourable 
Gentleman’s day was gone by; that 
the people had been pillaged and 
plundered enough by pompous red- 
tapists, who only thought of their 
salaries, and never went to their of- 
fices except to waste the pen, ink, 
and paper which they did not pay for; 
that the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man had boasted he had served his 
country for twenty years — served 
his country! He should have said 
served her out! (Much laughter.) 
Pretty mess his country was in now. 
In short, for twenty years the Right 
Honourable Gentleman had put his 
hands into his country’s pockets. 
“And I ask you,” bawled Dick, 
‘‘ whether any of you are a bit the 
better for all that he has taken out of 
them!” The hundred and fifty hesi- 
tators shook their heads. ‘* Noa, that 
we bea’nt!” cried the hundred and 
fifty, dolorously. ‘‘ You hear THe 
PropLe!” said Dick, turning majes- 
tically to Egerton, who, with his 
arms folded on his breast, and his 
upper lip slightly curved, sat like 
‘** Atlas unremoved” — ‘* You hear 
THe Peorte! They condemn you, 
and the whole set of you. I repeat 
here what I once vowed on aless pub- 
lic occasion—‘ As sure as my name is 
Richard Avenel, you shall smart for’ 
—(Dick hesitated)—smart for your 
contempt of the just rights, honest 
claims, and enlightened aspirations 
of your indignant countrymen. The 
schoolmaster is abroad, and the Bri- 
tish Lion is aroused !” 

Dick sat down. The curve of con- 
tempt had passed from Egerton’s lip ; 
—at the name of Avenel, thus harshly 
spoken, he had suddenly shaded his 
face with his hand. 

But Randal Leslie next arose, and 
Andley slowly raised his eyes, and 
looked towards his protégé with an 
expression of kindly interest. What 
better debit could there be for a young 
man warmly attached to an eminent 
patron, who had been coarsely assail- 
ed—for a political aspirant, vindicat- 
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ing the principles which that patron 
represented? The Blues, palpitating 
with indignant excitement, all pre- 
pared to cheer every sentence that 
could embody their sense of outrage 
—even the meanest amongst the Yel- 
lows, now that Dick had concluded, 
were dimly aware that their orator 
had laid himself terribly open, and 
richly deserved (more especially from 
the friend and kinsman of Audley 
Egerton) whatever punishing retort 
could vibrate from the heart of a 
man to the tongue of an orator. 
A better opportunity for an honest 
young debitant could not exist ;—a 
more disagreeable, annoying, per- 
plexing, unmanageable opportunity, 
for Randal Leslie, the malice of the 
Fates could not have contrived. How 
could he attack Dick Avenel !—he who 
counted upon Dick Avenel to win 
his election? How could he exas- 
perate the Yellows, when Dick’s so- 
lemn injunction had been —‘‘ Say 
nothing to make the Yellows not vote 
for you!” How could he identify 
himself with Egerton’s policy, when 
it was his own policy to make his 
opponents believe him an unpre- 
judiced, sensible youth, who would 
come all right and all Yellow one of 
these days! Demosthenes himself 
would have had a sore throat, worse 
than when he swallowed the golden 
cup of Harpalus, had Demosthenes 
been placed in so cursed a fix. There- 
fore Randal Leslie may well be ex- 
cused if he stammered and boggled— 
if he was appalled by a cheer when 
he said a word in vindication of Eger- 
ton—and looked cringing and pitiful 
when he sneaked out a counter civi- 
lity to Dick. The Blues were sadly 
disappointed—damped; the Yellows 
smirked and took heart. Audley 
Egerton’s brows darkened. Harley, 
who was on the platform, half seen 
behind the front row, a quiet listener, 
bent over and whispered drily to 
Audley — ** You should have given 
a lesson beforehand to your clever 
young friend. His affection for you 
overpowers him!” 

" Audley made no rejoinder, but tore 
a leaf out of his pocket-book, and 
wrote in pencil these words—‘' Say 
that you may well feel embarrassed 
how to reply to Mr Avenel, because 
I had especially requested you not to 
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be provoked to one angry expression 
against a gentleman whose father and 
brother-in-law gave the majority of 
two by which I gained my first seat 
in Parliament ;—then plunge at once 
into general politics.” He placed this 
paper in Randal’s hand, just as that 
unhappy young man was on the point 
of a thorough break-down. Randal 
paused, took breath, read the words 
attentively, and, amidst a general 
titter, his presence of mind returned 
to him—he saw a way out of the 
scrape—collected himself—suddenly 
raised his head—and in tones unex- 
pectedly firm and fluent, enlarged on 
the text afforded to him—enlarged so 
well that he took the audience by 
surprise—pleased the Blues by an 
evidence of Audley’s generosity—and 
touched the Yellows by so affection- 
ate a deference to the family of their 
two candidates. Then the speaker 
was enabled to come at once to the 
topics on which he had elaborately 
prepared himself, and delivered a set 
harangue—very artfully put together 
—temporising, it is true, and trim- 
ming, but full of what would have been 
called admirable tact and discretion 
in an old stager who did not want to 
commit himself to anybody or to any- 
thing. On the whole, the display be- 
came creditable, at least as an evi- 
dence of thoughtful reserve, rare in a 
man so young—too refining and scho- 
lastic for oratory, but a very good 
essay—upon both sides of the ques- 
tion. Randal wiped his pale forehead 
and sat down, cheered, especially by 
the lawyers present, and self-con- 
tented. It was now Leonard’s turn to 
speak. Keenly nervous, as men of the 
literary temperament are—constitu- 
tionally shy, his voice trembled as he 
began. But he trusted, unconsciously, 
less to his intellect than his warm 
heart and noble temper—and the 
warm heart prompted his words, and 
the noble temper gradually dignified 
his manner. He took advantage of the 
sentences which Audley had put into 
Randal’s mouth, in order to efface the 
impression made by his uncle’s rude 
assault. ‘* Would that the right hon- 
ourable gentleman had himself made 
that generous and affecting allusion 
to the services which he had deigned 
to remember, for, in that case, he 
(Leonard) was confident that Mr 
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Avenel would have lost all the bitter- 
ness which political contest was apt 
to engender in proportion to the ear- 
nestness with which political opinions 
were entertained. Happy it was when 
some such milder sentiment as that 
which Mr Egerton had instructed 
Mr Leslie to convey, preceded the 
sharp encounter, and reminded anta- 
gonists, as Mr Leslie had so emphati- 
cally done, that every shield had two 
sides, and that it was possible to 
maintain the one side to be golden, 
without denying the truth of the 
champion who asserted the other side to 
be silver.” Then, without appearing 
to throw over his uncle, the young 
speaker contrived to insinuate an 
apology on his uncle’s behalf, with 
such exquisite grace and good feeling, 
that he was loudly cheered by both 
parties; and even Dick did not ven- 
ture to utter the dissent which strug- 
gled to his lips. 

But if Leonard dealt thus respect- 
fully with Egerton, he had no such 
inducements to spare Randal Leslie. 
With the intuitive penetration of 
minds accustomed to analyse charac- 
ter and investigate human nature, 
he detected.the varnished insincerity 
of Randal’s artful address. His col- 
our rose—his voice swelled—his fancy 
began to play, and his wit to sparkle 
—when he came to take to pieces his 
younger antagonist’s rhetorical mosaic. 
He exposed the falsehood of its af- 
fected moderation—he tore into shreds 
the veil of words, with their motley 
woof of yellow and blue—and showed 
that not a single conviction could be 
discovered behind it. ‘ Mr Leslie’s 
speech,” said he, “ puts me in mind of 
a ferry-boat; it seems made for no 
purpose but to go from one side to the 
other.” The simile hit the truth so 
exactly, that it was received with a 
roar of laughter : even Egerton smiled. 
** For myself,” concluded Leonard, 
as he summed up his unsparing analy- 
sis, ‘‘I am new to party warfare ; 
yet if I were not opposing Mr Leslie 
as a candidate for your suffrages, if 
I were but one of the electors— 
belonging as I do to the people 
by my condition and my labours—I 
should feel that he is one of those 
oemncgge in whom the welfare, the 

onour, the moral elevation of the 
people, find no fitting representative.” 
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Leonard sate down amidst great 
applause, and after a speech that 
raised the Yellows in their own esti- 
mation, and materially damaged Ran- 
dal Leslie in the eyes of the Blues. 
Randal felt this, with a writhing of 
the heart, though a sneer on the lips. 
He glanced furtively towards Dick 
Avenel, on whom, after all, his elec- 
tion, in spite of the Blues, might de- 
pend. Dick answered the furtive 
glance by an encouraging wink. 
Randal turned to Egerton, and whis- 
pered to him—* How I wish I had 
had more practice in speaking, so that 
I could have done you more justice!” 

‘* Thank you, Leslie; Mr Fairfield 
has supplied any omission of yours, 
so farasI am concerned. And you 
should excuse him for his attack on 
yourself, because it may serve to con- 
vince you where your fault as a 
speaker lies.” 

‘* Where?” asked Leslie, with jea- 
lous sullenness. 

‘In not believing a single word 
that you say,” answered Egerton, 
very drily; and then turning away, 
he said aloud to his proposer, and 
with a slight sigh, ‘‘ Mr Avenel may 
be proud of his nephew! I wish that 
young man were on our side; I could 
train him into a great debater.” 

And now the proceedings were about 
to terminate with ashow of hands, when 
a tall brawny elector in the middle of 
the hall suddenly arose, and said he 
had some questions to put. A thrill ran 
through the assembly, for this elector 
was the demagogue of the Yellows— 
a fellow whom it was impossible to 
put down—a capital speaker, with 
lungs of brass. ‘*I shall be very 
short,” said the demagogue. And 
therewith, under the shape of ques- 
tions to the two Blue candidates, he 
commenced a most furious onslaught 
on the Earl of Lansmere, and the 
Earl’s son, Lord L’Estrange, accusing 
the last of the grossest intimidation 
and corruption, and citing instances 
thereof in the presence of various 
electors in Fish Lane and the Back 
Slums, who had been turned from, 
Yellow promises by the base arts of 
Blue aristocracy, represented in the 
person of the noble lord, whom he 
now dared to reply. The orator 
paused, and Harley suddenly passed 
into the front of the platform, in 
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token that he accepted the ungracious 
iivitation. Great as had been the 
curiosity to hear Audley Egerton, 
yet greater, if possible, was the 
curiosity to hear Lord L 

Absent from the place for so many 
years—heir to such immense posses- 
sions—with a vague reputation for 
talents that he had never proved— 
strange, indeed, if Blue and Yellow 
had not strained their ears and hushed 
their breaths to listen. 

It is said that the poet is born, and 
the orator made—a saying only par- 
tially true. Some men have been 
made poets, aud some men have been 
born orators. Most probably Harley 
L’Estrange had hitherto never spoken 
in public, and he had not now spoken 
five minutes before all the passions 
and humours of the assembly were as 
much under his command as the keys 
of the instrument are under the hand 
of the musician. He had taken from 
Nature a voice capable of infinite 
variety of modulation, a countenance 
of the most flexile play of expres- 
sion; and he was keenly alive (as 
profound humourists are) equally to 
the ludicrous and the graver side of 
everything presented to his vigorous 
understanding. Leonard had the 
eloquence of a poet—Audley Egerton 
that of a parliamentary debater. But 
Harley had the rarer gift of eloquence 
in itself, apart from the matter it 
conveys or adorns—that gift which 
Demosthenes meant by his triple re- 
quisite of an orator, which has been 
improperly translated “action,” but 
means in reality “‘the acting’—“ the 
stage-play.” Both Leonard and Aud- 
ley spoke well, from the good sense 
which their speeches contained; but 
Harley could have talked nonsense, 
and made it more effective than sense 
—even as a Kemble or Macready 
could produce effects from the trash 
talked by “The Stranger,” which your 
merely accomplished performer would 
fail to extract from the beauties of 
Hamlet. The art of oratory, indeed, 
is allied more closely to that of the 
drama than to any other; and 
throughout Harley’s whole nature 
there ran, as the reader may have 
noted, (though quite unconsciously to 
Harley himself,) a tendency towards 
that concentration of thought, action, 
and circumstance, on a single purpose, 
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which makes the world form itself 
into a stage, and gathers various and 
scattered agencies into the symmetry 
and compactness of a drama. This 
tendency, though it often produces 
effects that appear artificially theatri- 
cal, is not uncommon with persons the 
most genuine and single-minded. It 
is, indeed, the natural inclination of 
quick energies springing from warm 
emotions. Hence the very history of 
nations in their fresh, vigorous, half- 
civilised youth, always shapes itself 
into dramatic forms, while, as the 
exercise of sober reason expands with 
civilisation to the injury of the live- 
lier faculties and more intuitive im- 
pulses, people look to the dramatic 
form of expression, whether in thought 
or in action, as if it were the anti- 
dote to truth, instead of being its 
abstract and essence. 

But to return from this long and 
somewhat metaphysical digression, 
whatever might be the cause why 
Harley L’Estrange spoke so wonder- 
fully well, there could be no doubt that 
wonderfully well he did speak. He 
turned the demegogue and his attack 
into the most felicitous ridicule, and 
yet with the most genial good hu- 
mour; described that virtuous gentle- 
man’s adventures in search of corrup- 
tion through the pure regions of Fish 
Lane and the Back Slums; and then 
summed up the evidences on which 
the demagogue had founded his charge, 
with a humour so caustic and original 
that the audience were convulsed with 
laughter. From laughter Harley hur- 
ried his audience almost to the pathos 
of tears—for he spoke of the insinua- 
tions against his father, so that every 
son and every father in the assem- 
bly felt moved as at the voice of 
Nature. 

A turn in a sentence, and a new 
emotion seized the assembly. Harley 
was identifying himself with the Lans- 
mere electors. He spoke of his pride 
in being a Lansmere man, and all the 
Lansmere electors suddenly felt proud 
of him. He talked with familiar 
kindness of old friends remembered 
in his schoolboy holidays, rejoicing 
to find so many alive and prospering. 
He had a felicitous word to each. 

‘Dear old Lansmere!” said he, 
and the simple exclamation won him 
the hearts of all. In fine, when he 
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paused, as if to retire, it was amidst 


a storm of acclamation. Audley 
grasped his hand, and whispered—“ I 
am the only one here not surprised, 
Harley. Now you have discovered 
your powers, never again let them 
slumber. What a life may be yours 
if you no longer waste it!” Harley 
extricated his hand, and his eye glit- 
tered. He made a sign that he had 
more to say, and the applause was 
hushed. ‘* My right honourable friend 
chides me for the years that I have 
wasted. True; my years have been 
wasted, no matter how nor where- 
fore! But his/—how have they been 
spent: in such devotion to the public 
that they who know him not as I do, 
have said that he had not one feeling 
left to spare to the obscurer duties and 
more limited affections, by which men 
of ordinary talents and humble minds 
rivet the links of that social order 
which it is the august destiny of 
statesmen—like him who now sits 
beside me—to cherish and defend. 
But, for my part, I think that there 
is no being so dangerous as the solemn 
hypocrite, who, because he drills his 
cold nature into serving mechani- 
cally some conventional abstraction 
—whether he calls it ‘ the Constitu- 
tion’ or ‘the Public’—holds himself 
dispensed from whatever, in the warm 
blood of private life, wins attachment to 
goodness, and confidence to truth. Let 
others, then, praise my right honour- 
able friend as the incorruptible politi- 
cian. Pardon me ifI draw his_likeness 
as the loyal sincereman, who might say 
with the honest priest, ‘ that he could 
not tell a lie to gain Heaven by it !’— 
and with so fine a sense of honour, 
that he would hold it a lie merely to 
conceal the truth.” Harley then drew 
a brilliant picture of the type of chi- 
valrous honesty—of the ideal which 
the English attach to the phrase of ‘‘a 
perfect gentleman,” applying each 
sentence to his right honourable friend 
with an emphasis that seemed to burst 
from his heart. To all of the audience, 
save two, it was a eulogium which 
the fervent sincerity of the eulogist 
alone saved from hyperbole. But 
Levy rubbed his hands, and chuckled 
inly ; and Egerton hung his head, and 
moved restlessly on his seat. Every 


word that Harley uttered lodged an 
arrow in Audley’s breast. 


Amidst 
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the cheers that followed this admir- 
able sketch of ‘‘ the loyal man,” Har- 
ley recognised Leonard’s enthusiastic 


voice. He turned sharply towards 
the young man: ‘* Mr Fairfield cheers 
this description of integrity, and its 
application ; let him imitate the model 
set before him, and he may live to 
hear praise as genuiue as mine from 
a friend who has tested his worth as 
I have tested Mr Egerton’s. Mr 
Fairfield is a poet: his claim to that 
title was disputed by one of the 
speakers who preceded me! — un- 
justly disputed! Mr Fairfield is every 
inch a poet. But, it has been asked, 
‘Are poets fit for the business of 
senates? Will they not be writing 
sonnets to Peggy and Moggy, when 
you want them to concentrate their 
divine imagination on the details of a 
beer bill!’ Do not let Mr Fairfield’s 
friends be alarmed. At the risk of 
injury to the two candidates whose 
cause I espouse, truth compels me 
to say, that poets, when they stoop 
to action, are not less prosaic than 
the dullest amongst us: they are 
swayed by the self-same interests— 
they are moved by the same petty 
passions. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that any detail in common life, 
whether in public or private, can be 
too mean to seduce the exquisite pli- 
ancies of their fancy. Nay, in public 
life, we may trust them better than 
other men; for vanity is a kind of 
second conscience, and, as a poet has 
himself said— 
‘Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the 
hame, 
And, free from conscience, is a slave to 
shame.’ 
In private life alone we do well to be on 
our guard against these children of 
fancy, for they so devote to the Muse 
all their treasury of sentiment, that we 
can no more expect them to waste a 
thought on the plain duties of men, 
than we canexpect thespendthrift, who 
dazzles the town, ‘ to fritter away his 
money in paying his debts.’ But all the 
world are agreed to be indulgent to the 
infirmities of those who are their own 
deceivers and their own chastisers. 
Poets have more enthusiasm, more 
affection, more heart, than others ; 
but only for fictions of their own 
creating. It is in vain for us to 
attach them to ourselves by vulgar 
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merit, by commonplace obligations— 
strive and sacrifice as we may. They 
are ungrateful to us, only because 
gratitude is so very unpoetical a sub- 
ject. We lose them the moment we 
attempt to bind. Their love, 
‘ Light as air, at sight of human ties, 
— its light wings, and in a moment 
1e8. 
They follow their own caprices—adore 
their own delusions—and, deeming 
the forms of humanity too material 
for their fantastic affections, conjure 
up a ghost, and are chilled to death 
by its embrace! ” 

Then, suddenly aware that he was 
passing beyond the comprehension of 
his audience, and touching upon the 
bounds of his bitter secret, (for here 
he was thinking not of Leonard, but 
of Nora,) Harley gave a new and 
more homely direction to his terrible 
irony—turned into telling ridicule the 
most elevated sentiments Leonard’s 
speech had conveyed—hastened on 
to a rapid view of political questions 
in general—defended Leslie with the 
same apparent earnestness and latent 
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satire with which he had eulogised 
Audley —and concluded a speech 
which, for popular effect, had never 
been equalled in that hall, amidst a 
diapason of cheers that threatened to 
bring down the rafters. 

In a few minutes more the pro- 
ceedings were closed—a show of hands 
taken. The show was declared by the 
Mayor, who was a thorough Blue, in 
favour of the Right Hon. Audley 
Egerton and Randal Leslie, Esquire. 
Cries of ‘*No,” **‘ Shame,” ‘‘ Partial,” 
&c.—a poll demanded on behalf of 
the other two candidates :—And the 
crowd began to pour out of the hall. 

Harley was the first who vanished, 
retreating by the private entrance. 
Egerton followed :—Randal lingering, 
Avenel came up and shook hands 
with him openly, but whispered pri- 
vately—‘' Meet me to-night in Lans- 
mere Park, in the oak copse, about 
three hundred yards from the turn- 
stile at the town end of the park. 
We must see how to make all right. 
What a confounded humbug this has 
been!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


If the vigour of Harley’s address had 
taken by surprise both friend and foe, 
not one in that assembly—not even 
the conscience-stricken Egerton—felt 
its effect so deeply as the assailed and 
startled Leonard. He was at first 
perfectly stunned by sarcasms which 
he so ill deserved; nor was it till 
after the assembly had broken up, 
that Leonard could even conjecture 
the cause which had provoked the 
taunt and barbed its dart. Evidently 
' Harley had learned (but learned only 
in order to misconceive and to wrong) 
Leonard’s confession of love to Helen 
Digby. And now those implied accu- 
sations of disregard to the duties of 
common life not only galled the young 
man’s heart, but outraged his honour. 
He felt the generous indignation of 
manhood. He must see Lord L’Es- 
trange at once, and vindicate himself 
—vindicate Helen ; for thus to accuse 
one, was tacitly to asperse the other. 

Extricating himself from his own 
enthusiastic partisans, Leonard went 
straight on foot towards Lansmere 
House. The park palings touched close 


upon the town, with a small turnstile 
for foot-passengers. And as Leonard, 
availing himself of this entrance, had 
advanced some hundred yards or so 
through the park, suddenly, in the 
midst of that very copse in which 
Avenel had appointed to meet Leslie, 
he found himself face to face with 
Helen Digby herself. 

Helen started, with a faint cry. 
But Leonard, absorbed in his own 
desire to justify both, hailed her 
sight, and did not pause to account 
for his appearance, nor to soothe her 
agitation. 

‘“ Miss Digby!” he exclaimed, 
throwing into his voice and manner 
that respect which often so cruelly 
divides the past familiarity from the 
present alienation —‘‘ Miss Digby, I 
rejoice to see you—rejoice to ask your 
permission to relieve myself from a 
charge, that in truth wounds even 
you, while levelled but at me. Lord 
L’Estrange has just implied, in public, 
that I—I—who owe him so much— 
who have honoured him so truly, that 
even the just resentment I now feel, 
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half seems to me the ingratitude with 
which he charges me—has implied 
that—Ah Miss Digby, Ican scarcely 
command words to say what it so 
humiliates me to have heard. But 
you know how false is all accusation 
that either of us could deceive our 
common benefactor. Suffer me to 
repeat to your guardian, what I pre- 
sumed to say to you when we last 
met—what you answered—and state 
how I left your presence.” 

** Oh, Leonard! yes; clear yourself 
in his eyes. Go! Unjust that he is, 
ungenerous Lord L’Estrange !” 

“Helen Digby!” cried a voice 
close at hand. “Of whom do you 
speak thus?” 

At the sound of that voice, Helen 
and Leonard both turned, and beheld 
Violante standing before them; her 
young beauty rendered almost sub- 
lime by the noble anger that lit her 
eyes, glowed in her cheeks, animated 
her stately form. 

“Ts it you who thus speak of 
Lord L’Estrange? You — Helen 
Digby—you!” 

From behind Violante now emerged 
Mr Dale. “ Softly, children,” he said; 
and, placing one hand on Violante’s 
shoulder, he extended the other to 
Leonard. ‘What is this? Come 
hither to me, Leonard, and explain.” 

Leonard walked aside with the 
Parson, and in a few sentences gave 
vent to his swelling heart. 

The Parson shared in Leonard's 
resentment ; and having soon drawn 
from him all that had passed in his 
memorable interview with Helen, 
exclaimed— 

“Enongh! Do not yet seek Lord 
L’Estrange yourself; I am going to 
sec him—I am here at his request. 
His summons, indeed, was for to- 
morrow ; but the Squire having writ- 
ten me a hurried line, requesting me 
to meet him at Lansmere to-morrow, 
and proceed with him afterwards in 
search of poor Frank, I thought I 
might have little time for communica- 
tions with Lord L’Estrange, unless I 
forestalled his invitation and came to- 
day. Well that I did so. I only 
arrived an hour since — found he 
was gone to the Town Hall—and 
joined the young ladies in the Park. 
Miss Digby, thinking it natural that 
I might wish to say something in 
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private to my old young friend Vio- 
lante, walked a few paces in advance. 
Thus fortunately I chanced to be 
here, to receive your account, and I 
trust to remove misunderstanding. 
Lord L’Estrange must now be re- 
turned. I will go back to the house. 
You, meanwhile, return to the town, 
I beseech you. I will come to you 
afterwards at your inn. Your very 
appearance in these grounds—even 
the brief words that have passed be- 
tween Helen and you—might only 
widen the breach between yourself 
and your—your—benefactor. I can- 
not bear to anticipate this. Go back, 
I entreat you. I will explain all, 
and Lord L’Estrange shall right you! 
That is—that must be his intention!” 

‘“* Is—must be his intention—when 
he has just so wronged me!” 

“Yes, yes,” faltered the poor 
Parson, mindful of his promise to 
L’Estrange not to reveal his own 
interview with that nobleman, and 
yet not knowing otherwise how to 
explain or to soothe. But, still be- 
lieving Leonard to be Harley’s son, 
and remembering all that Harley had 
so pointedly said of atonement, in 
apparent remorse for crime, Mr Dale 
was wholly at a loss himself to un- 
derstand why Harley should have 
thus prefaced atonement by an in- 
sult. Anxious, however, to prevent 
a meeting between Harley and 
Leonard while both were under such 
feelings towards each other, he made 
an effort over himself, and so well 
argued in favour of his own diplo- 
macy, that Leonard reluctantly con- 
sented to wait for Mr Dale’s report. 

* As to reparation or excuse,” said 
he proudly, “it must rest with Lord 
L’Estrange. Iask it not. Tell him 
only this—that if, the instant I heard 
that she whom I loved and held sa- 
cred for so many years was affianced 
to him, I resigned even the very wish 
to call her mine—if that were deser- 
tion of man’s duties, I am guilty. If 
to have prayed night and day that 
she who would have blest my lonely 
and toilsome life, may give some 
charm to his, not bestowed by his 
wealth and his greatness—if that 
were ingratitude, I am ungrateful ; 
let him still condemn me. I pass 
out of his sphere—a thing that has 
crossed it a moment, andis gone. But 
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Helen he must not blame — sus- 
pect—even by a thought. One word 
more. In this election—this strife 
for objects wholly foreign to all my 
habits, unsuited to my poverty, at 
war with aspirations so long devoted 
to fairer goals, though by obscurer 
paths—I obeyed but his will or whim ; 
at a moment, too, when my whole 
soul sickened for repose and solitude. 
I had forced myself at last to take 
interest in what I had before loathed. 
But in every hope for the future— 
every stimulant to ambition—Lord 
L’Estrange’s esteem still stood before 
me. Now, what do I here longer? 
All of his conduct, save his contempt 
for myself, is an enigma. And unless 
he repeat a wish, which I would fain 
still regard as a law to my gratitude, 
I retire from the contest he has em- 
bittered—I renounce the ambition he 
has poisoned; and, mindful of those 
humble duties which he implies that I 
disdain, I return to my own home.” 

The Parson nodded assent to each 
of these sentences, and Leonard, pass- 
ing by Violante and Helen, with a 
salutation equally distant to both, 
retraced his steps towards the town. 

Meanwhile Violante and Helen had 
also been in close conference, and that 
conference had suddenly endeared 
each to the other; for Helen, 
taken by surprise, agitated, over- 
powered, had revealed to Violante 
that confession of another attach- 
ment, which she had made to Lord 
L’Estrange — the rupture of her 
engagement to the latter. Violante 
saw that Harley was free. Harley, 
too, had promised to free herself. 
By a sudden flash of conviction, 
recalling his words, looks, she felt 
that she was beloved—deemed that 
honour alone (while either was yet 
shackled) had forbidden him to own 
that love. Violante stood a being 
transformed, ‘‘ blushing celestial rosy 
red” — Heaven at her heart, joy in 
her eyes :—she loved so well, and she 
trusted so implicitly. Then from out 
the overflow of her own hope and bliss 
she poured forth such sweet comfort 
to Helen, that Helen’s arm stole 
around her—cheek touched cheek— 
they were as sisters. 

At another moment Mr Dale might 
have felt some amazement at the sud- 
den affection which had sprung up be- 
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tween these young persons; for in his 
previous conversation with Violante, 
he had, as he thought, very artfully, 
and in a pleasant vein, sounded the 
young Italian as to her opinion of 
her fair friend’s various good qualities 
—and Violante had rather shrunk 
from the title of ‘‘ friend;” and though 
she had the magnanimity to speak 
with great praise of Helen, the praise 
did not sound cordial. But the good 
man was at this moment occupied in 
preparing his thoughts for his inter- 
view with Harley,—he joined the 
two girls in silence, and, linking an 
arm of each within his own, walked 
slowly towards the house. As he 
approached the terrace, he observed 
Riccabocca and Randal pacing the 
gravel walk side by side. 

Violante, pressing his arm, whis- 
pered, ‘* Let us go round the other 
way; I would speak with you a few 
minutes undisturbed.” 

Mr Dale, supposing that Violante 
wished to dispense with the presence 
of Helen, said to the latter, ‘* My 
dear young lady, perhaps you will 
excuse me to Dr Riccabocca—who 
is beckoning to me, and no doubt 
very much surprised to see me here— 
while I finish what I was saying to 
Violante when we were interrupted.” 

Helen left them, and Violante led 
the Parson round through the shrub- 
bery, towards a side door in another 
wing of the house. 

‘‘ What have you to say to me?”’ 
asked Mr Dale, surprised that she 
remained silent. 

‘“You will see Lord L’Estrange. 
Be sure that you convince him of 
Leonard’s honour. A doubt of treach- 
ery so grieves his noble heart, that 
perhaps it may disturb his judg- 
ment.” 

** You seem to think very highly of 
the heart of this Lord L’Estrange, 
child!” said the Parson in some sur- 
prise. 

Violante blushed, but went on 
firmly, and with serious earnestness. 
*¢ Some words which he—that is, Lord 
L’Estrange—said to me very lately, 
make me so glad that you are here— 
that you will see him; for I know 
how good you are, and how wise— 
dear, dear Mr Dale. He spoke as 
one who had received some grievous 
wrong, which had abruptly soured all 
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his views of life. He spoke of retire- 
ment—solitude; he on whom his 
country has so many claims. I know 
not what he can mean—unless it be 
that his—his marriage with Helen 
Digby is broken off.” 

** Broken off! Is that so?” 

“T have it from herself. You 
may well be astonished that she 
could even think of another after hav- 
ing known him!” 

The Parson fixed his eyes very 
gravely on the young enthusiast. But 
though her cheek glowed, there was 
in her expression of face so much art- 
less, open innocence, that Mr Dale 
contented himself with a slight shake 
of the head, and a dry remark: ‘I 
think it quite natural that Helen 
Digby should prefer Leonard Fair- 
field. A good girl, not misled by vanity 
and ambition; temptations of which 
it behoves us all to beware—nor 
least, perhaps, young ladies suddenly 
brought in contact with wealth and 
rank. As to this nobleman’s merits, I 
know not yet whether to allow or to 
deny them; I reserve my judgment till 
after our interview. ‘This is all you 
have to say to me?” 

Violante paused a moment. “I 
cannot think,” she said, half smiling— 
‘**T cannot think that the change that 
has occurred in him—for changed he 
is—that his obscure hints as to injury 
received, and justice to be done, are 
caused merely by this disappointment 
with regard to Helen. But you can 
learn that;—learn ifhe beso verymuch 
disappointed. Nay, I think not!” 

She slipped her slight hand from 
the Parson’s arm, and darted away 
through the evergreens. Half con- 
cealed amidst the laurels, she turned 
back, and Mr Dale caught her eye— 
half arch—half melancholy ; its light 
came soft through a tear. 

“*T don’t half like this,” muttered 
the Parson; ‘I shall give Dr Ricca- 

bocca a caution.” So muttering, he 
pushed open the side door, and find- 


CHAPTER 


The leading members of the Blue 
Committee were invited to dine at 
the Park, and the hour for the enter- 
tainment was indeed early, as there 
might be much need yet of active 
exertion at the eve of a poll in a 
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ing a servant, begged admittance to 
Lord L’Estrange. 

Harley at that moment was clo- 
seted with Levy, and his countenance 
was composed and fearfully stern. 
“So, so, by this time to-morrow,” 
said he, ‘‘ Mr Egerton will be tricked 
out of his election by Mr Randal 
Leslie—good! By this time to-mor- 
row his ambition will be blasted by 
the treachery of his friends—good! 
By this time to-morrow the bailiffs 
will seize his person—ruined, beg- 
gared, pauper, and captive—all be- 
cause he has trusted and been deceived 
—good! And if he blame you, pru- 
dent Baron Levy—if he accuse smooth 
Mr Randal Leslie—forget not to say, 
‘We were both but the blind agents 
of your friend Harley L’Estrange. 
Ask him why you are so miserable a 
dupe.’ ” 

**And might I now ask your lord- 
ship for one word of explanation? ” 

‘No, sir!—itis enough that I have 
spared you. But you were never my 
friend; I have no revenge against 
a man whose hand I never even 
touched.” 

The Baron scowled, but there was 
a power about his tyrant that cowed 
him into actual terror. He resumed, 
after a pause— 

‘And though Mr Leslie is to be 
member for Lansmere—thanks to you 
—you still desire that I should—” 

“Do exactly as I have said. My 
plans now never vary ahair’s-breadth.” 

The groom of the chambers entered. 

** My lord, the Reverend Mr Dale 
wishes to know if you can receive 
him.” 

** Mr Dale !—he should have come 
to-morrow. Say that I did not ex- 
pect him to-day; that I am unfortu- 
nately engaged till dinner, which will 
be earlier than usual. Show him into 
his room ; he will have but little time 
to change his dress. By the way, 
Mr Egerton dines in his own apart- 
ment.” 


XXVII. 





contest expected to be so close, and 
in which the inflexible hundred and 
fifty “‘ waiters upon Providence” still 
reserved their very valuable votes. 
The party was gay and animated, 
despite the absence of Audley Eger- 
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ton, who, on the plea of increased in- 
disposition, had shut himself in his 
rooms the instant that he had re- 
turned from the Town Hall, and sent 
word to Harley that he was too un- 
well to join the party at dinner. 

Randal was really in high spirits, 
despite the very equivocal success of 
his speech. What did it signify ifa 
speech failed, provided the election 
was secure? He was longing for 
the appointment with Dick Avenel, 
which was to make “all right!” 
The Squire was to bring the money 
for the purchase of the coveted lands 
the next morning. Riccabocca had 
assured him, again and again, of 
Violante’s hand. If ever Randal 
Leslie could be called a happy man, 
it was as he sate at that dinner taking 
wine with Mr Mayor and Mr Alder- 
man, and looking, across the gleam- 
ing silver plateau, down the long 
vista into wealth and power. 

The dinner was scarcely over, when 
Lord L’Estrange, in a brief speech, 
reminded his guests of the work still 
before them ; and after a toast to the 
health of the future members for 
Lansmere, dismissed the Committee 
to their labours. 

Levy made a sign to Randal, who 

followed the Baron to his own room. 
_ “Leslie, your election is in some 
Jeopardy. I find, from the conversa- 
tion of those near me at dinner, that 
Egerton has made such way amongst 
the Blues by his speech, and they are 
80 afraid of losing a man who does 
them so much credit, that the Com- 
mittee men not only talk of withhold- 
ing from you their second votes and 
of plumping Egerton, but of subscrib- 
ing privately amongst themselves to 
win over that coy body of a hun- 
dred and fifty, upon whom I know 
that Avenel counts in whatever votes 
he may be able to transfer to you.” 

“It would be very unhandsome in 
the Committee, which pretends to act 
for both of us, to plump Egerton.” 
said Randal, with consistent anger. 
‘But I don’t think they can get 
those hundred and fifty without the 
most open and exorbitant bribery— 
an expense which Egerton will not 
pay, and which it would be very dis- 
creditable to Lord L’Estrange or his 
father to countenance.” 

“T told them flatly,” returned Levy, 
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“that, as Mr Egerton’s agent, I 
would allow no proceedings that 
might vitiate the election; but that 
I would undertake the management 
of these men myself; and I am going 
into the town in order to do so. I 
have also persuaded the leading Com- 
mittee men to reconsider their deter- 
mination to plump Egerton: they 
have decided to do as L’Estrange 
directs; and I know what he will say. 
You may rely on me,” continued the 
Baron, who spoke with a dogged 
seriousness, unusual to his cynical 
temper, ‘‘ tc obtain for you the pre- 
ference over Audley, if it be in my 
power to do so. Meanwhile, you 
should really see Avenel this very 
night.” 

**T have an appointment with him 
at ten o’clock; and, judging by his 
speech against Egerton, I cannot 
doubt on his aid to me, if convinced 
by his poll books that he is not able 
to return both himself and his imper- 
tinent nephew. My speech, however 
sarcastically treated by Mr Fairfield, 
must at least have disposed the Yellow 
party to vote rather for me than for a 
determined opponent like Egerton.” 

‘““T hope so; for your speech and 
Fairfield’s answer have damaged you 
terribly with the Blues. However, 
your main hope rests on my power 
to keep these hundred and fifty 
rascals from splitting their votes on 
Egerton, and to induce them, by all 
means short of bringing myself before 
a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons for positive bribery—which 
would hurt most seriously my present 
social position—to give one vote to 
you. I shall tell them, as I have 
told the Committee, that Egerton is 
safe, and will pay nothing; but that 
you want the votes, and that I—in 
short, if they can be bought upon 
tick, I will buy them. Avenel, how- 
ever,.can serve you best here; for 
as they are all Yellows at heart, they 
make no scruple of hinting that they 
want twice as much for voting Blue 
as they will take for voting Yellow. 
And Avenel being a townsman, and 
knowing their ways, could contrive 
to gain them, and yet not bribe. 

Ranpat, (shaking his head in- 
credulously.)—‘* Not bribe!” 

Lrevy.—“ Pooh! Not bribe—so 
as to be found out.” 
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There was a knock at the door. A 
servant entered and presented Mr 
Egerton’s compliments to Baron Levy, 
with a request that the Baron would 
immediately come to his rooms for a 
few minutes. 

** Well,” said Levy, when the ser- 
vant had withdrawn, ‘‘I must go to 
Egerton, and the instant I leave him 
I shall repair to the town. Perhaps 
I may pass the night there.” So say- 
ing, he left Randal, and took his way 
to Audley’s apartment. 

‘“* Levy,” said the statesman ab- 
ruptly, upon the entrance of the 
Baron, ‘“‘have you betrayed my 
secret-—my first marriage—to Lord 
L’Estrange? ” 

‘“No, Egerton; on my honour, I 
have not betrayed it.” 

“You heard his speech! Did you 
not detect a fearful irony under his 
praises ?—or is it but—but—my con- 
science?” added the proud man, 
through his set teeth. 

** Really,” said Levy, “‘ Lord L’Es- 
trange seemed to me to select for his 
praise precisely those points in your 
character which any other of your 
friends would select for panegyric.” 

‘** Ay, any other of my friends !— 
What friends?” muttered Egerton 
gloomily. Then, rousing himself, he 
added, in a voice that had none of its 
accustomed clear firmness of tone— 
‘*' Your presence here in this house, 
Levy, surprised me, as I told you at 
the first: I could not conceive its 
necessity. Harley urged you to 
come?—he with whom you are no 
favourite! You and he both said 
that your acquaintance with Richard 
Avenel would enable you to conciliate 
his opposition. I cannot congratulate 
you on your success—” 

‘* My success remains to be proved. 
The vehemence of his attack to-day 
may be but a feint to cover his al- 
liance to-morrow.” . 

Audley went on without notice of 
the interruption. ‘ There is a change 
in Harley—to me and to all; achange 
perhaps not perceptible to others—but 
I have known him from a boy.” 

“He is occupied for the first 
time with the practical business of 
life. That would account for a much 
greater change than you remark.” 

“Do you see him familiarly ?— 


converse with him often? ” 
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‘*No, and only on matters con- 
nected with the election. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, he consults me as to 
Randal Leslie, in whom, as your spe- 
cial protégé, he takes considerable 
interest.” 

‘That, too, surprises me. Well, 
I am weary of perplexing myself. 
This place is hateful; after to-morrow 
I shall leave it, and breathe in peace. 
You have seen the reports of the can- 
vass; I have had no heart to inspect 
them. Is the election as safe as they 
say?” 

“Tf Avenel withdraws his nephew, 
and the votes thus released split off to 
you, you are secure.” 

‘And you think his nephew will 
be withdrawn? Poor young man !— 
defeat at his age, and with such 
talents, is hard to bear.” Audley 
sighed. 

**T must leave you now, if you have 
nothing important to say,” said the 
Baron, rising. ‘‘I have much to do, 
as the election is yet to be won, and 
—to you the loss of it would be—” 

“Ruin, I know. Well, Levy, it is, 
on the whole, to your advantage that 
I should not lose. There may be more 
to get from me yet. And, judging by 
the letters I received this morning, 
my position is rendered so safe by the 
absolute necessity of my party to 
keep me up, that the news of my 
pecuniary difficulties will not affect 
me so much as I once feared. Never 
was my career so free from obstacle 
—so clear towards the highest sum- 
mit of ambition—never, in my day of 
ostentatious magnificence, as it is now, 
when I am prepared to shrink into a 
lodging, with a single servant.” 

“T am glad to hear it, and I am 
the more anxious to secure your elec- 
tion, upon which this career must de- 
pend, because—nay, I hardly like to 
tell you—” 

‘* Speak on.” 

‘T have been obliged, by a sudden 
rush on all my resources, to consign 
some of your bills and promissory 
notes to another, who, if your person 
should not be protected from arrest 
by parliamentary privilege, might be 
harsh, and—” 

‘“‘ Traitor!” interrupted Egerton 
fiercely, all the composed contempt 
with which he usually treated the | 
usurer giving way, ‘‘say no more. 
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How could I ever expect otherwise ! 
You have foreseen my defeat, and 
have planned my destruction. Pre- 
sume no reply. Sir, begone from my 
presence!” 

‘You will find that you have worse 
friends than myself,” said the Baron, 
moving to the door; ‘‘ and if you are 
defeated—if your prospects for life 
are destroyed—I am the last man you 
will think of blaming. But I forgive 
your anger, and trust that to-morrow 
you will receive those explanations of 
my conduct which you are now in no 
temper to bear. I go to take care of 
the election.” 

Left alone, Audley’s sudden passion 
seemed to forsake him. He gathered 
together, in that prompt and logical 
precision which the habit of trans- 
acting public business bestows, all his 
thoughts, and sounded all his fears ; 
and most vivid of every thought, and 
most intolerable of every fear, was 
the belief that the Baron had betrayed 
him to L’Estrange. 

‘*T cannot bear this suspense,” he 
cried aloud, and abruptly. ‘I will 
see Harley myself. Open as he is, 
the very sound of his voice will tell 
me at once if I am a bankrupt even of 
human friendship. If that friendship be 
secure—if Harley yet clasp my hand 
with the same cordial warmth—all 
other loss shall not wring from my 
fortitude one feeble complaint.” He 
rang the bell; his valet, who was 
waiting in the ante-room, appeared. 

“Go and see if Lord L’Estrange 
is engaged; I would speak with 
him.” 

The servant came back in less than 
two minutes. 

‘“‘T find that my lord is now par- 
ticularly engaged, since he has given 
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strict orders that he is not to be dis- 
turbed.” 

“Engaged! —on what? — whom 
with ?” 

‘** He is in his own room, sir, with 
a clergyman, who arrived, and dined 
here, to-day. Iam told that he was 
formerly curate of Lansmere.” 

‘“* Lansmere—curate! His name— 
his name? Not Dale?” 

“Yes, sir, that is the name—the 
Reverend Mr Dale.” 

‘“‘Leave me,” said Audley in a 
faint voice. 

“Dale! the man who suspected 
Harley, who called on me in London, 
spoke of a child—my child—and sent 
me to find but another grave! He 
closeted with Harley—he ! ” 

Audley sank back on his chair, and 
literally gasped for breath. Few men 
in the world had a more established 
reputation for the courage that digni- 
fies manhood, whether the physical 
courage or the moral. But at that 
moment it was not grief, not remorse, 
that paralysed Audley—it was fear. 
The brave man saw before him, as a 
thing visible and menacing, the aspect 
of his own treachery—that crime of a 
coward ; and into cowardice he was 
stricken. What had he to dread? 
Nothing save the accusing face of an 
injured friend—nothing but that. 
And what more terrible? The only 
being, amidst all his pomp of parti- 
sans, who survived to love hin—the 
only being for whom the cold states- 
man felt the happy, living, human 
tenderness of private affection, lost to 
him for ever. He covered his face 
with both hands, and sate in suspense 
of something awful, as a child sits in 
the dark—the drops on his brow, and 
his frame trembling. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Meanwhile Harley had listened to 
Mr Dale’s vindication of Leonard 
with cold attention. 

‘* Enough,” said he at the close. 
‘* Mr Fairfield (for so we will yet call 
him) shall see me to-night; and if 
apology be due to him, I will make 
it. At the same time, it shall be de- 
cided whether he continue this con- 
test or retire. And now, Mr Dale, it 
was not to hear how this young man 
wooed, or shrunk from wooing, my 
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affianced bride, that I availed myself 
of your promise to visit me at this 
house. We agreed that the seducer of 
Nora Avenel deserved chastisement, 
and I promised that Nora Avenel’s 
son should find a father. Both these 
assurances shall be fulfilled to-morrow. 
And you, sir,” continued Harley, ris- 
ing, his whole form gradually enlarg- 
ed by the dignity of passion, “‘ who 
wear the garb appropriated to the 
holiest office of Christian charity— 
2¥ 
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you who have presumed to think 
that, before the beard had darkened 
my cheek, I could first betray the 
girl who had been reared under this 
roof, then abandon her—sneak like 
a dastard from the place in which 
my victim came to die—leave my 
own son, by the woman thus wrong- 
ed, without thought or care, through 
the perilous years of tempted youth, 
till I found him, by chance, an out- 
cast in a desert more dread than 
Hagar’s—you, sir, who have for long 
years thus judged of me, shall have 
the occasion to direct your holy anger 
towards the rightful head; and in 
me, you who have condemned the 
culprit, shall respect the judge |” 

Mr Dale was at first startled, and 
almost awed, by this unexpected 
burst. But, accustomed to deal with 
the sternest and the darkest passions, 
his calm sense and his habit of autho- 
rity over those whose souls were 
bared to him, nobly recovered from 
their surprise. ‘* My lord,” said he, 
*¢ first with humility I bow to your 
rebuke, and entreat your pardon for 
my erring, and, as you say, my un- 
charitable opinions. We, dwellers in 
a village, and obscure pastors of a 
humble flock—we, mercifully removed 
from temptation, are too apt, perhaps, 
to exaggerate its power over those 
whose lots are cast in that great 
world which has so many gates ever 
open to evil. This is my sole excuse, 
if I was misled by what appeared to 
me strong circumstantial evidence. 
But forgive me again if I warn you 
not to fall into an error perhaps little 
lighter than my own. Your passion, 
when you cleared yourself from re- 
proach, became you. But ah! my 
lord, when, with that stern brow and 
those flashing eyes, you launched 
your menace upon another over whom 
you would constitute yourself the 
judge, forgetful of the divine precept, 
* Judge not,’ I felt that I was listening 
no longer to honest self-vindication— 
I felt that I was listening to fierce 
revenge.” 

“Call it revenge, or what you 
will,” said Harley, with sullen firm- 
ness. ‘But I have been stung too 
deeply not to sting. Frank with all, 
till the last few days, I have ever 
_ been—frank to you, at least, even 
now. This much I tell you: I pre- 
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tend to no virtue in what I still hold 
to be justice; but no declamations 
nor homilies tending to prove that 
justice is sinful, will move my re- 


solves. As man I have been out- 
raged, and as man I will retaliate. 
The way and the mode—the true 
criminal and his fitting sentence—you 
will soon learn, sir. I have much 
to do to-night; forgive me if I ad- 
journ for the present all further con- 
ference.” 

*“ No, no; do not dismiss me. 
There issomething, in spite of your pre- 
sent language, which so commands my 
interest, I see that there has been so 
much suffering where there is now so 
much wrath, that I would save you 
from the suffering worse than all— 
remorse. O pause, my dear lord, 
pause, and answer me but two ques- 
tions ; then I will leave your after 
course to yourself.” 

‘*Say on, sir,” said Lord L’Estrange, 
touched, and with respect. 

‘“* First, then, analyse your own 
feelings. Is this anger merely to 
punish an offender and to right the 
living ?—for who can pretend to right 
the dead? Or is there not some 
private hate that stirs and animates, 
and confuses all ? ” 

Harley remained silent. Mr Dale 
renewed. 

‘** You loved this poor girl. Your 
language even now reveals it. You 
speak of treachery: perhaps you had 
a rival who deceived you; I know 
not—guess not, whom. But if you 
would strike the rival, must you not 
wound the innocent son? And, in 
presenting Nora’s child to his father, 
as you pledge yourself to do, can you 
mean some cruel mockery that, under 
seeming kindness, implies some unna- 
tural vengeance ? ” 

*¢ You read well the heart of man,” 
said Harley; ‘‘and I have owned to 
you that I am but man. Pass on; 
you have another question.” 

Mr Dare.— And one more s0- 
lemn and important. In my world of 
a village, revenge is a common pas- 
sion ; it is the sin of the uninstructed. 
The savage deems it noble; but 
Christ’s religion, which is the sub- 
lime Civiliser, emphatically condemns 
it. Why? Because religion ever 
seeks to ennoble man; and nothing so 
debases him as revenge. Look into 
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your own heart, and tell me whether, 
since you have cherished this passion, 
you have not felt all sense of right 
and wrong confused—have not felt 
that whatever would before have 
seemed to you mean and base, ap- 
pears now but just means to your 
heated end. Revenge is ever a hypo- 
crite—rage, at least, strikes with the 
naked sword; but revenge, stealthy 
and patient, conceals the weapon of 
the assassin. My lord, your colour 
changes. What is your answer to 
my question ? ” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Harley, with a 
voice thrilling in its mournful anguish, 
‘it is not since I have cherished the 
revenge that I am changed—that 
right and wrong grow dark to me— 
that hypocrisy seems the atmosphere 
fit for earth. No; it is since the dis- 
covery that demands the vengeance. 
It is useless, sir,” he continued, im- 
petuously—“ useless to argue with me. 
Were I to sit down patient and im- 
potent, under the sense of the wrong 
which I have received, I should feel, 
indeed, that debasement which you 
ascribe to the gratification of what 
you term revenge. I should never 
regain the self-esteem which the 
sentiment of power now restores to 
me—I should feel as if the whole 
world could perceive and jeer at my 
meek humiliation. I know not why 
I have said so much—why I have be- 
trayed to you so much of my secret 
mind, and stooped to vindicate my 

urpose. Inever meant it. Again 

say, we must close this conference.” 
Harley here walked to the door, and 
opened it significantly. 

** One word more, Lord L’Estrange 
—but one. You willnot hearme. I 
am a comparative stranger, but you 
have a friend, a friend dear and inti- 
mate, now under the same roof. Will 
you consent, at least, to take counsel 
of Mr Audley Egerton? None can 
doubt his friendship for you; none can 
doubt, that whatever he advise will 
be that which best becomes your 
honour. What, my lord, you hesitate? 
—you feel ashamed to confide to your 
dearest friend a purpose which his mind 
would condemn? Then I will seek him 
—I willimplore him to save you from 
what can but entail repentance.” 

“Mr Dale, I must forbid you to 
see Mr Egerton. What has passed 
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between us ought to be as sacred to 
you as a priest of Rome holds confes- 
sion. This much, however, I will 
say to content you: I promise that I 
will do nothing that shall render me 
unworthy of Mr Audley Egerton’s 
friendship, or which his fine sense of 
honour shall justify him in blaming, 
Let that satisfy you.” 

““Ah, my lord,” cried Mr Dale, 
pausing irresolute at the doorway, 
and seizing Harley’s hand, ‘‘ I should 
indeed be satisfied if you would sub- 
mit yourself to higher counsel than 
mine—than Mr Egerton’s — than 
man’s. Have you never felt the effi- 
cacy of prayer?” 

‘* My life has been wasted,” replied 
Harley, ‘“‘and I dare not, therefore, 
boast that I have found prayer effica- 
cious. But, so far back as I can re- 
member, it has at least been my habit 
to pray to Heaven, night and morn- 
ing, until, at least—until”—The na- 
tural and obstinate candour of the man 
forced out the last words, which im- 
plied reservation. He stopped short. 

‘* Until you have cherished revenge. 
You have not dared to pray since. 
Oh! reflect what evil there is within 
us, when we dare not come before 
Heaven—dare not pray for what we 
wish. You are moved—I leave you 
to your own thoughts.” 

Harley inclined his head, and the 
Parson passed him by, and left him 
alone—startled indeed; but was he 
softened ? 

As Mr Dale hurried along the 
corridor, much agitated, Violante stole 
from a recess formed by a large bay- 
window, and, linking her arm in his, 
said anxiously, but timidly : ‘tI have 
been waiting for you, dear Mr Dale ; 
and so long! You have been with 
Lord L’Estrange ?” 

** Well.” 

‘‘Why do you not speak? You have 
left him comforted—happier ?” 

‘* Happier! No.” 

‘“‘ What!” said Violante, with a 
look of surprise, and a sadness not 
unmixed with petulance in her quick 
tone. ‘‘What! does he then so grieve 
that Helen prefers another?” 

Despite the grave emotion that 
disturbed his mind, Mr Dale was 
struck by Violante’s question, and 
the voice in which it was said. He 
loved her tenderly. ‘ Child, child,” 
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said he, ‘‘I am glad that Helen has 


escaped Lord L’Estrange. Beware, 
oh, beware! how he excite any 
gentler interest in yourself. He is a 
dangerous man—more dangerous for 
glimpses of a fine original nature. 
He may well move the heart of the 
innocent and inexperienced, for he has 
strangely crept into mine. But his 
heart is swollen with pride, and ire, 
and malice.” 

“You mistake ; it is false!” cried 
Violante, impetuously. ‘I cannot 
believe one word that would asperse 
him who has saved my father from a 
prison, or from death. You have 
not treated him gently. He fancies 
he has been wronged by Leonard— 
received ingratitude from Helen. He 
has felt the sting in proportion to his 
own susceptible and generous heart, 
and you have chided where you 
should have soothed. Poor Lord 
L’Estrange! And you have left him 
still indignant and unhappy !” 

“Foolish girl! I have left him 
meditating sin; I have left him afraid 
to pray; I have left him on the brink 
of some design—I know not what— 
but which involves more than Leo- 
nard in projects of revenge; I have 
left him so, that if his heart be really 
susceptible and generous, he will wake 
from wrath to be the victim of long 
and unavailing remorse. If your 
father has influence over him, tell 
Dr Riccabocca what I say, and bid 
him seek, and in his turn save, the 
man who saved himself. He has not 
listened to religion—he may be more 
docile to philosophy. I cannot stay 
here longer—I must go to Leonard.” 

Mr Dale broke from Violante and 
hurried down the corridor ; Violante 
stood on the same spot, stunned and 
breathless. Harley on the brink of 
some strange sin—Harley to wake 
the victim of remorse—Harley to be 
saved, as he had saved her father! Her 
breast heaved—her colour went and 
came—her eyes were raised—her lips 
murmured. She advanced with soft 
footsteps up the corridor—she saw the 
lights gleaming from Harley’s room, 
and suddenly they were darkened, as 
the inmate of the room shut to the 
door with angry and impatient hand. 

An outward act often betrays the 
inward mind. As Harley had thus 
closed the door, so had he sought to 
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shut his heart from the intrusion of 
softer and holier thoughts. He had 
turned to his hearthstone, and stood on 
it, resolved and hardened. The man 
who had loved with such pertinacious 
fidelity for so many years, could not 
at once part with hate. A passion 
once admitted to his breast, clung to 
it with such rooted force! But woe, 
woe to thee, Harley L’Estrange, if to- 
morrow at this hour thou stand at the 
hearthstone, thy designs accomplish- 
ed, knowing that, in the fulfilment of 
thy blind will, thou hast met falsehood 
with falsehood, and deception with 
deceit! What though those designs 
now seem to consummate so just, so 
appropriate, so exquisite a revenge— 
seem to thee the sole revenge wit can 
plan and civilised life allow—wilt thou 
ever wash from thy memory the stain 
that will sully thine honour? Thou, 
too, professing friendship still, and 
masking perfidy under smiles. Grant 
that the wrong be great as thou deem 
it—be ten times greater—the sense 
of thy meanness, O gentleman and 
soldier, will bring the blush to thy 
cheek in the depth of thy solitude. 
Thou, who now thinkest others un- 
worthy a trustful love, wilt feel thy- 
self for ever unworthy theirs. Thy 
seclusion will know not repose. The 
dignity of man will forsake thee. 
Thy proud eye will quail from the 
gaze. Thy step will no longer spurn 
the earth that it treads on. He who has 
once done a base thing is never again 
wholly reconciled to honour. And 
woe—thrice woe, if thou learn too late 
that thou hast exaggerated thy fancied 
wrong; that there is excuse, where 
thou seest none; that thy friend may 
have erred, but that his error is venial 
compared to thy fancied retribution. 


Thus, however, in the superb elation 
of conscious power, though lavished on 
a miserable object—a terrible example 
of what changes one evil and hate- 
ful thought, cherished to the exclusion 
of all others, can make in the noblest 
nature—stood, on the hearth of his 
fathers, and on the abyss of a sorrow 
and a shame from which there will be 
no recall—the determined and scorn- 
ful man. 

A hand is on the door—he does not 
hear it; a form passes the threshold 
—he does not see it; a light step 
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pauses—a soft eye gazes. 
blind still to both. 


Deaf and 
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Violante came on, gathering courage, 
and stood at the hearth, by his side. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“* Lord L’Estrange—noble friend !” 

**You!—and here—Violante? Is it 
I whom you seek? For what? Good 
heavens, what has happened? Why 
are you so pale—why tremble?” 

‘* Have you forgiven Helen?” asked 
Violante, beginning with evasive ques- 
tion, and her cheek was pale no more. 

‘‘ Helen—the poor child! I have 
nothing in her to forgive, much to 
thank her for. She has been frank and 
honest.” 

** And Leonard—whom I remember 
in my childhood—you have forgiven 
him?” 

‘* Fair mediator,” said Harley, 
smiling, though coldly, ‘‘ happy is the 
man who deceives another ; all plead 
for him. And if the man deceived 
cannot forgive, no one will sympa- 
thise or excuse.” 

“But Leonard did not deceive you?” 

‘* Yes, from the first. Itis a long 
tale, and not to be told to you. But 
I cannot forgive him.” 

“Adieu! my lord. Helen must, 
then, still be very dear to you!” Vio- 
lante turned away. Her emotion was 
so artless, her very anger so charm- 
ing, that the love, against which, in 
the prevalence of his later and darker 
passions, he had so sternly struggled, 
rushed back upon Harley’s breast ; 
but it came only in storm. 

‘“* Stay, but talk not of Helen!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Ah! if Leonard’s sole 
offence had been what you appear to 
deem it, do you think I could feel 
resentment ? No; I should have 
gratefully hailed the hand that severed 
a rash and ungenial tie, ,I[.+culd have 
given my ward to hei ** with such 
a dower as it suits m7—“**Ith to be- 
stow. But his offence dates from his 
very birth. To bless and to enrich 
the son of a man who— Violante, 
listen to me. We may soon part, and 
for ever. Others may misconstrue 
my actions ; you, at least, shall know 
from what just principle they spring. 
There was a man whom I singled out 
of the world as more than a brother. 
In the romance of my boyhood I saw 
one who dazzled my fancy, captivated 
my heart. It was a dream of Beauty 


breatued into waking life. I loved—I 
believed myself beloved. I confided 
all my heart to this friend—this more 
than brother; he undertook to befriend 
and to aid my suit. On that very 
pretext he first saw this ill-fated girl ; 
—saw—betrayed—destroyed her ;— 
left me ignorant that her love, which 
Thad thought mine, had been lavished 
so wildly on another ;—left me to be- 
lieve that my own suit she had fled, 
but in generous self-sacrifice—for she 
was poor and humbly born ;—that— 
oh vain idiot that I was !—the self- 
sacrifice had been too strong for a 
young human heart, which had broken 
in the struggle;—left me to corrode my 
spring of life in remorse ;—clasped my 
hand in mocking comfort ;—smiled at 
my tears of agony—not one tear him- 
self for his own poor victim! And 
suddenly, not long since, I learned all 
this. And, in the father of Leonard 
Fairfield, you behold the man who 
has poisoned all the well-spring of 
joy tome. You weep! O Violante! 
the Past he has blighted and embit- 
tered —that I could forgive; but the 
Future is blasted too. For, just ere 
this treason was revealed to me, I 
had begun to awake from the torpor 
of my dreary penance, to look with 
fortitude towards the duties I had 
slighted—to own that the pilgrimage 
before me was not barren. And then, 
oh then, I felt that all love was not 
buried in a grave. I felt that you, 
had fate so granted, might have been 
all to my manhood which youth only 
saw through the delusion of its golden 
mists. True, I was then bound to 
Helen; true, that honour to her might 
forbid me all hope. But still, even to 
know that my heart was not all ashes 
—that I could love again—that that 
glorious power and privilege of our 
being was still mine, seemed to me so 
heavenly sweet. But then this reve- 
lation of falsehood burst on me, and 
all truth seemed blotted from the 
universe. I am freed from Helen; 
ah, freed, forsooth—because not even 
rank and wealth, and benefits and 
confiding tenderness, could bind to me 
one human heart! Free from her; 
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but between me and your fresh nature 
stands Suspicion as an Upas tree. 
Not a hope that would pass through 
the tainted air, and fly to you, but 
falls dead under the dismal boughs. 
Ilove! Ha, ha! I—J, whom the past 
has taught the impossibility to be 
loved again. No: if those soft lips 
murmured ‘ Yes’ to the burning prayer 
that, had I been free but two short 
weeks ago, would have rushed from 
the frank deeps of my heart, I should 
but imagine that you deceived your- 
self—a girl’s first fleeting delusive 
fancy—nothing more! Were you my 
bride, Violante, I should but debase 
your bright nature by my own curse 
of distrust. At each word of tender- 
ness, my heart would say, ‘ How long 
will this last ?—when will the decep- 
tion come?’ Your beauty, your gifts, 
would bring me but jealous terror ;— 
eternally I should fly from the Present 
to the Future, and say, ‘ These hairs 
will be grey, while flattering youth 
will surround her in the zenith of her 
charms.’ Why then do I hate and 
curse my foe? Why do I resolve upon 
revenge? comprehend it now. I 
knew that there was something more 
imperious than the ghost of the Past 
that urged me on. Looking on you, 
I feel that it was the dim sense of a 
mighty and priceless loss; it is not 
the lost Nora—it is the living Vio- 
lante. Look not at me with those 
reproachful eyes ; they cannot reverse 
my purpose ; they cannot banish sus- 
picion from my sickened soul; they 
cannot create a sunshine in the midst 
of this ghastly twilight. Go, go; leave 
me to the sole joy that bequeathes no 
disappointment—the sole feeling that 
unites me to social man ; leave me to 
my revenge.” 

“Revenge! Oh, cruel!” exclaimed 
Violante, laying her hand on his arm. 
“* And in revenge, it is your own life 
that you will risk!” 

‘“* My life, simple child! This is no 
contest of life against life. Could I 
bare to all the world my wrongs for 
their ribald laughter, I should only 
give to my foe the triumph to pity my 
frenzy—to shun the contest; or grant 
it, if I could find a second—and then 
fire in the air. And all the world 


would say, ‘Generous Egerton !—soul 
of honour !’” 
‘Egerton, Mr Egerton! He cannot 
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be this foe? It isnot on him you can 
design revenge ?—you who spend all 
your hours in serving his cause—you 
to whom he trusts so fondly—you who 
leant yesterday on his shoulder, and 
smiled so cheeringly in his face? ” 

“Did 1? Hypocrisy against hypo- 
crisy—snare against snare ; that is my 
revenge!” 

‘“* Harley, Harley! Cease, cease!” 

The storm of passion rushed on un- 
heeding. 

‘‘T seem to promote his ambition, 
but to crush it into the mire. I have 
delivered him from the gentler gripe 
of a usurer, so that he shall hold at 
my option alms or a prison—” 

‘‘ Friend, friend! Hush, hush!” 

“T have made the youth he has 
reared and fostered into treachery like 
his own, (your father’s precious choice 
—Randal Leslie,) mine instrument in 
the galling lesson how ingratitude can 
sting. His very son shall avenge the 
mother, and be led to his father’s 
breast as victor, with Randal Leslie, 
in the contest that deprives sire and 
benefactor of all that makes life dear 
to ambitious egotism. And if, in the 
breast of Audley Egerton, there can 
yet lurk one memory of what I was to 
him and to truth, not his least punish- 
ment will be the sense that his own 
perfidy has so changed the man whose 
very scorn of falsehood has taught him 
to find in fraud itself the power of 
retribution.” 

“Tf this be not a terrible dream! ” 
murmured Violante, recoiling, ‘ it is 
not your foe alone that you will de- 
prive of all that makes life dear. 
Act thus—and what, in the future, is 
left to me?” 

“To you! Oh, never fear. Imay 
give Randal Leslie a triumph over 
his patrom. but in the same hour I 
will unmas'’this villany, and sweep 
him for ev8POwm your path. What 
in the future is left to you?—your 
birthright and your native land ; hope, 
joy, love, felicity. Could it be pos- 
sible that in the soft but sunny fancy 
which plays round the heart of maiden 
youth, but still sends no warmth into 
its deeps—could it be possible that 
you had honoured me with a gentler 
thought, it will pass away, and you 
will be the pride and delight of one 
of your own years, to whom the vista 
of Time is haunted by no chilling 
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spectres—one who can look upon that 
lovely face, and not turn away to 
mutter—‘ Too fair, too fair for me!’” 

‘* Oh agony!” exclaimed Violante, 
with sudden passion. ‘In my turn 
hear me. If, as you promise, I am 
released from the dreadful thought 
that one, at whose touch I shudder, 
can claim this hand, my choice is 
irrevocably made. The altars which 
await me will not be those of a human 
love. But oh, I implore you—by all 
the memories of yourownlife, hitherto, 
if sorrowful, unsullied—by the gene- 
rous interest you yet profess for me, 
whom you will have twice saved from 
a danger to which death were mercy 
—leave, oh leave to me the right to 
regard your image as I have done 
from the first dawn of childhood. 
Leave me the right to honour and 
revere it. Let not an act, accom- 
panied with a meanness—oh that I 
should say the word!—a meanness 
and a cruelty that give the lie to your 
whole life—make even a grateful re- 
membrance of you, an unworthy sin. 
When I kneel within the walls that 
divide me from the world, oh let me 
think that I can pray for you as the 
noblest being that the world contains! 
Hear me! hear me!” 

‘* Violante!” murmured Harley, his 
whole frame heaving with emotion, 
“bear with me. Do not ask of me 
the sacrifice of what seems to me the 
cause of manhood itself—to sit down, 
meek and patient, under a wrong 
that debases me, with the conscious- 
ness that all my life I have been the 
miserable dupe to affections I deemed 
so honest—to regrets that I believed 
so holy. Ah! I should feel more 
mean in my pardon than you can 
think me in revenge! Were it an 
acknowledged enemy, I could open 
my arms to him at your bidding; but 
the perfidious friend !—ask it not. My 
cheek burns at the thought, as at the 
stain of a blow. Give me but to- 
morrow—one day—I demand no more 
—wholly to myself and to the past, 
and mould me for the future as you 
will. Pardon, pardon the ungenerous 
thoughts that extended distrust to 
you. Iretract them; they are gone 
— dispelled before those touching 
words, those ingenuous eyes. At 


your feet, Violante, I repent and I 
implore! Your father himself shall 
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banish your sordid suitor. Before 
this hour to-morrow you will be free. 
Oh, then, then! will you not give me 
this hand to guide me again into the 
paradise of my youth? Violante, it 
is in vain to wrestle with myself—to 
doubt—to reason—to be wisely fear- 
ful—I love, [love you. I trust again 
in virtue and faith. I place my fate 
in your keeping.” 

If at times Violante may appear 
to have ventured beyond the limit of 
strict maiden bashfulness, much may 
be ascribed to her -habitual candour, 
her solitary rearing, and remoteness 
from the world—the very innocence 
of her soul, and the warmth of heart 
which Italy gives its daughters. But 
now that sublimity of thought and 
purpose which pervaded her nature, 
and required only circumstances to 
develop, made her superior to all the 
promptings of love itself. Dreams 
realised which she had scarcely dared 
to own—Harley free—Harley at her 
feet ;—all the woman struggling at 
her heart, mantling in her blushes,— 
still stronger than love — stronger 
than the joy of being loved again— 
was the heroic will—will to save him 
—who in all else ruled her existence 
—from the eternal degradation to 
which passion had blinded his own 
confused and warring spirit. 

Leaving one hand in his impassion- 
ed clasp, as he still knelt before her, 
she raised on high the other. ‘ Ah!” 
she said, scarce audibly—‘ ah! if 
Heaven vouchsafe me the proud and 
blissful privilege to be allied to your 
fate, to minister to your happiness, 
never should I know one fear of your 
distrust. No time, no change, no 
sorrow, not even the loss of your 
affection, could make me forfeit the 
right to remember that you had once 
confided to me a heart so noble. 
But”—Here her voice rose in its tone, 
and the glow fled from her cheek— 
“‘ But, O Thou the Ever Present, hear 
and receive the solemn vow. If to me 
he refuse to sacrifice the sin that would 
debase him, that sin be the barrier 
between us evermore. And may my 
life, devoted to Thy service, atone for 
the hour in which he belied the nature 
he received from Thee. Harley, re- 
lease me! I have spoken: firm as 
yourself, I leave the choice to you.” 

‘* You judge me harshly,” said Har- 
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ley, rising, with sullen anger. ‘‘ But 
at least I have not the meanness to 
sell what I hold as justice, though the 
bribe may include my last hope of 
happiness.” 

** Meanness! Oh unhappy, be- 
loved Harley!” exclaimed Violante, 
with such a gush of exquisite reproach- 
ful tenderness, that it thrilled him as 
the voice of the parting guardian 
angel. ‘* Meanness! But it is that 
from which I implore you to save 
yourself. You cannot judge, you can- 
not see. You are dark, dark. Lost 
Christian that you are, what worse 
than heathen darkness, to feign the 
friendship the better to betray—to 
punish falsehood by becoming your- 
self so false—to accept the confidence 
even of your bitterest foe, and then 
to sink below his own level in deceit ? 
And oh—worse, worse than all—to 
threaten that a son—son of the woman 
you professed to love—should swell 
your vengeance against afather. No! 
it was not you that said this—it was 
the Fiend!” 

“* Enough!” exclaimed Harley, 
startled, conscience - stricken, and 
rushing into resentment, in order to 
escape the sense of shame. ‘‘ Enough! 
you insult the man you professed to 
honour.” 

**T honoured the prototype of gen- 
tleness and valour. I honoured one 
who seemed to me to clothe with life 
every grand and generous image that 
is born from the souls of poets. De- 
stroy that ideal, and you destroy the 
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Harley whom I honoured. He is dead 
to me for ever. Iwill mourn for him 
as his widow—faithful to his memory 
—weeping over the thought of what 
he was.” Sobs choked her voice; but 
as Harley, once more melted, sprang 
forward to regain her side, she escaped 
with a yet quicker movement, gained 
the door, and, darting down the cor- 
ridor, vanished from his sight. 

Harley stood still one moment, 
thoroughly irresolute—nay, almost all 
subdued. Then sternness, though less 
rigid than before, gradually came to 
his brow. The demon had still its 
hold in the stubborn and marvellous 
pertinacity with which the man clung 
to all that once struck root at his 
heart. With a sudden impulse, that 
still withheld decision, yet spoke of 
sore-shaken purpose, he strode to his 
desk, drew from it Nora’s manuscript, 
and passed from his room. 

Harley had meant never to have 
revealed to Audley the secret he had 
gained, until the moment when re- 
venge was consummated. He had 
contemplated no vain reproach. His 
wrath would have spoken forth in 
deeds, and then a word would have 
sufficed as the key to all. Willing, 
perhaps, to hail some extenuation of 
perfidy, though the possibility of such 
extenuation he had never before ad- 
mitted, he determined on the inter- 
view which he had hitherto so obsti- 
nately shunned, and went straight to 
the room in which Audley Egerton 
still sate solitary and fearful. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Egerton heard the well-known step 
advancing near and nearer up the 
corridor—heard the door open and 
reclose—and he felt, by one of those 
strange and unaccountable instincts 
which we call forebodings, that the 
hour he had dreaded for so many 
secret years had come at last. He 
nerved his courage, withdrew his 
hands from his face, and rose in si- 
lence. No less silent, Harley stood 
before him. The two men gazed on 
each other; you might have heard 
their breathing. 

‘** You have seen Mr Dale?” said 
Egerton, at length. ‘ You know—” 


‘“* All!” said Harley, completing 
the arrested sentence. 





Audley drew a long sigh. ‘ Be it 
so; but no, Harley ; you deceive 
yourself; you cannot know all, from 
any one living, save myself.” 

‘* My knowledge comes from the 
dead,” answered Harley, and the fa- 
tal memoir dropped from his hand 
upon the table. The leaves fell with a 
dull low sound, mournful and faint as 
might be the tread of a ghost, if the 
tread gave sound. They fell, those 
still confessions of an obscure uncom- 
prehended life, amidst letters and 
documents eloquent of the strife that 
was then agitating millions, the fleet- 
ing, turbulent fears and hopes that 
torture parties and perplex a nation ; 
the stormy business of practical pub- 
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lic life, so remote from individual love 
and individual sorrow. 

Egerton’s eye saw them fall. The 
room was but partially lighted. At 
the distance where he stood, he did 
not recognise the characters, but in- 
voluntarily he shivered, and involun- 
tarily drew near. 

‘* Hold yet awhile,” said Harley. 
‘¢T produce my charge, and then I 
leave you to dispute the only witness 
that I bring. Audley Egerton, you 
took from me the gravest trust one 
man can confide to another. You 
knew how I loved Leonora Avenel. 
I was forbidden to see and urge my 
suit; you had the access to her pre- 
sence which was denied to myself. I 
prayed you to remove scruples that I 
deemed too generous, and to woo her, 
not to dishonour, but to be my wife. 
Was itso? Answer.” 

** It is true,” said Audley, his hand 
clenched at his heart. 

‘You saw her whom I thus loved— 
her thus confided to your honour. You 
wooed her for yourself. Is it so?” 

“* Harley, I deny it not. Cease 
here. I accept the penalty ;—I resign 
your friendship ;—I quit your roof ;— 
I submit to your contempt ;—I dare 
not implore your pardon. Cease, let 
me go hence, and soon! ’—The strong 
man gasped for breath. 

Harley looked at him steadfastly, 
then turned away his eyes, and went 
on. ‘* Nay,” said he, “‘ is that ALL? 
You wooed her for yourself—you won 
her. Account to me for that life which 
you wrenched from mine. You are 
silent. I will take on myself your 
task;—you took that life, and de- 
stroyed it.” 

‘“« Spare me, spare me!” 

“ What was the fate of her who 
seemed so fresh from heaven when 
these eyes beheld her last? A broken 
heart—a dishonoured name—an early 
doom—a forgotten gravestone.” 

*“ No, no—forgotten—no !” 

“Not forgotten! Scarce a year 
passed, and you were married to an- 
other. I aided you to form those 
nuptials which secured your fortunes. 
You have had rank, and power, and 
fame. Peers call you the type of 
English gentlemen. Priests hold you 
as a model of Christian honour. Strip 
the mask, Audley Egerton; let the 
world know you for what you are!” 
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Egerton raised his head, and folded 
his arms calmly ; but he said with a 
melancholy humility—‘* I bear all 
from you ; it is just. Say on.” 

‘You took from me the heart of 
Nora Avenel. You abandoned her— 
you destroyed. And her memory 
cast no shadow over your daily sun- 
shine; while over my thoughts— 
over my life—oh, Egerton—Audley, 
Audley —how could you have de- 
ceived me thus!” Here the inherent 
tenderness under all this hate—the 
fount imbedded under the harden- 
ing stone—broke out. Harley was 
ashamed of his weakness, and hur- 
ried on. 

‘*¢ Deceived—not for an hour, a day, 
but through blighted youth, through 
listless manhood—you suffered me to 
nurse the remorse that should have 
been your own ;—her life slain, mine 
wasted; and shall neither of us have 
revenge? ” 

* Revenge! Ah, Harley, you have 
had it!” 

‘No, but I await it! Not in vain 
from the charnel have come to me 
the records I produce. And whom 
did fate select to discover the wrongs 
of the mother?—whom appoint as 
her avenger? Your son— your own 
son; your abandoned, nameless, 
son!” 

** Son !—son !” 

‘‘ Whom I delivered from famine, 
or from worse; and who, in return, 
has given into my hands the evidence 
which proclaims in you the perjured 
friend of Harley L’Estrange, and the 
fraudulent seducer, under mock mar- 
riage forms—worse than all franker 
sin—of Leonora Avenel.” 

“It is false—false!” exclaimed 
Egerton, all his stateliness and all his 
energy restored to him. ‘I forbid 
you to speak thus tome. I forbid you 
by one word to sully the memory of 
my lawful wife.” 

*‘Ah!” said Harley, startled. ‘‘ Ah! 
false! —prove that, and revenge is 
over! Thank Heaven!” 

‘Prove it! What so easy ?- And 
wherefore have I delayed the proof— 
wherefore concealed, but from tender- 
ness to you—dread, too—a selfish 
but human dread—to lose in you the 
sole esteem that I covet ;—the only 
mourner who would have shed one 
tear over the stone inscribed with 
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some lying epitaph, in which it will 
suit a party purpose to proclaim the 
gratitude of a nation. Vain hope. I 
resign it! But you spoke of a son. 
Alas, alas! you are again deceived. 
I heard that I had a son—years, long 
years ago. I sought him, and found 
a grave. But bless you, Harley, if 
you succoured one whom you even 
erringly suspect to be Leonora’s 
child!” He stretched forth his hands 
as he spoke. 

* Of your son we will speak later,” 
said Harley, strangely softened. 
** But before I say more of him, let 
me ask you to explain—let me hope 
that you can extenuate what—” 

“* You are right,” interrupted Eger- 
ton, with eager quickness. ‘* You 
would know from my own lips at 
last the plain tale of my own offence 
against you. Itis due to both. Pa- 
tiently hear me out.” 

Then Egerton told all; his own 
love for Leonora—his struggles 
against what he felt as treason to his 
friend—his sudden discovery of Nora’s 
love for him ;—on that discovery, the 
overthrow of all his resolutions ; their 
secret marriage—their separation ; 
Nora’s flight, to which Audley still 
assigned but her groundless vague 
suspicion that their nuptials had not 
been legal ; and her impatience of his 
own delay in acknowledging the rite. 

His listener interrupted him here 
with a few questions; the clear and 
prompt replies to which enabled Har- 
ley to detect Levy’s plausible per- 
version of the facts; and he vaguely 
guessed the cause of the usurer’s 
falsehood, in the criminal passion 
which the ill-fated bride had inspired. 

“Egerton,” said Harley, stifling 
with an effort his own wrath against 
the vile deceiver, “if, on reading 
those papers, you find that Leonora 
had more excuse for her suspicions 
and flight than you now deem, and 
discover perfidy in one to whom you 
trusted your secret, leave his punish- 
ment to Heaven. All that you say 
convinces me more and more that we 
cannot even see through the cloud, 
much less guide the thunderbolt. But 
proceed.” 

Audley looked surprised and star- 
tled, and his eye turned wistfully to- 
wards the papers; but after a short 
pause he continued his recital. He 
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came to Nora’s unexpected return to 
her father’s house—her death—his 
conquest of his own grief, that he 
might spare Harley the abrupt shock 
of learning her decease. He had torn 
himself from the dead, in remorseful 
sympathy with the living. He spoke 
of Harley’s illness, so nearly fatal— 
repeated Harley’s jealous words, 
‘** that he would rather mourn Nora’s 
death, than take comfort from the 
thought that she had loved another.” 
He spoke of his journey to the vil- 
lage where Mr Dale had told him 
Nora’s child was placed—and, hearing 
that child and mother were alike 
gone, ‘* whom now could I right by 
acknowledging a bond that I feared 
would so wring your heart?” Audley 
again paused a moment, and resumed 
in short, nervous, impressive sen- 
tences. This cold, austere man of the 
world for the first time bared his 
heart—unconscious, perhaps, that he 
did so—unconscious that he revealed 
how deeply, amidst state cares and 
public distinctions, he had felt the 
absence of affections—how mecha- 
nical was that outer circle in the folds 
of life which is called **a career”—- 
how valueless wealth had grown— 
none to inherit it. Of his gnawing 
and progressive disease alone he did 
not speak ; he was too prond and too 
masculine to appeal to pity for physi- 
cal ills. He reminded Harley how 
often, how eagerly, year after year, 
month after month, he had urged his 
friend to rouse himself from mournful 
dreams, devote his native powers to 
his country, or seek the surer felicity 
of domestic ties. ‘Selfish in these 
attempts I might be,” said Egerton ; 
‘* it was only if I saw you restored to 
happiness that I could believe you 
could calmly hear my explanation of 
the past, and on the floor of some 
happy home grant me your forgive- 
ness. I longed to confess, and I 
dared not; often have the words 
rushed to my lips—as often some 
chance sentence from you repelled 
me. In a word, with you were so en- 
twined all the thoughts and affections 
of my youth—even those that haunted 
the grave of Nora—that I could not 
bear to resign your friendship, and, 
surrounded by the esteem and honour 
of a world I cared not for, to meet the 
contempt of your reproachful eye.” 
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Amidst all that Audley said— 
amidst all that admitted of no excuse 
—two predominant sentiments stood 
clear, in unmistakable and touching 
pathos. Remorseful regret for the 
lost Nora—and self-accusing, earnest, 
almost feminine tenderness for the 
friend he had deceived. Thus, as he 
continued to speak, Harley more and 
more forgot even the remembrance of 
his own guilty and terrible interval 
of hate; the gulf that had so darkly 
yawned between the two closed up, 
leaving them still standing, as it were, 
side by side, as in their schoolboy 
days. But he remained silent, listen- 
ing—shading his face from Audley, 
and as if under some soft, but 
enthralling spell, till Egerton thus 
closed— 

* And now, Harley, all is told. 
You spoke of revenge?” 

“* Revenge!” muttered Harley, 
starting. 

** And believe me,” continued Eger- 
ton, ‘* were revenge in your power, I 
should rejoice at it as an atonement. 
To receive an injury in return for that 
which, first from youthful passion, 
and afterwards from the infirmity of 
purpose that concealed the wrong, I 
have inflicted upon you—why, that 
would soothe my conscience, and raise 
my lost self-esteem. The sole revenge 
you can bestow takes the form which 
most humiliates me ;—to revenge, is to 
pardon.” 

Harley groaned; and, still hiding 
his face with one hand, stretched forth 
the other, but rather with the air of 
one who entreats than who accords 
forgiveness. Audley took and pressed 
the hand thus extended. 

** And now, Harley, farewell. With 
the dawn I leave this house. I can- 
not now accept your aid in this elec- 
tion. Levy shall announce my resig- 
nation. Randal Leslie, if you so please 
it, may be returned in my stead. He 
has abilities which, under safe guid- 
ance, may serve his country; and I 
have no right to reject, from vain 
pride, whatever will promote the ca- 
reer of one whom I undertook, and 
have failed, to serve.” 
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“Ay, ay,” muttered Harley; * think 
not of Randal Leslie; think but of 
your son.” 

‘“My son! But are you sure that 
he still lives? You smile; you—yon 
—oh, Harley—I took from you the 
mother—give to me the son; break 
my heart with gratitude. Your re- 
venge is found!” 

Lord L’Estrange rose with a sudden 
start—gazed on Audley for a moment 
—irresolute, not from resentment, but 
from shame. At that moment he was 
the man humbled; he was the man 
who feared reproach, and who needed 
pardon. Audley, not divining what was 
thus passing in Harley’s breast, turned 
away. ‘You think that I ask too 
much; and yet all that I can give to 
the child of my love and the heir of 
my name, is the worthless blessing of 
aruined man. Harley, I say no more. 
I dare not add, ‘ You too loved his 
mother! and with a deeper and a 
nobler love than mine.’” He stopped 
short, and Harley flung himself on his 
breast. 

‘* Me—me—pardon me, Audley! 
Your offence has been slight to mine. 
You have told me your offence ; never 
can I name to you my own. Rejoice 
that we have both to exchange for- 
giveness, and in that exchange we 
are equals still, Audley—brothers still. 
Look up—look up; think that we are 
boys now as we were once ;—boys 
who have had their wild quarrel — 
and the moment it is over, feel dearer 
to each other than before.” 

“Oh, Harley, this is revenge! It 
strikes home,” murmured Egerton, 
and tears gushed fast from eyes that 
could have gazed unwinking on the 
rack. The clock struck; Harley 
sprang forward. 

‘“‘T have time yet,” he cried. ‘* Much 
to do and to undo. You are saved 
from the grasp of Levy—your election 
will be won—your fortunes in much 
may be restored—you have before 
you honours not yet achieved—your 
career as yet is scarce begun—your 
son you will embrace to-morrow. 
Let me go—your hand again! Ah, 
Audley, we shall be so happy yet!” 
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SULLIVAN’S RAMBLES IN NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Peruaps it may be a symptom of 
approaching senility, but we are forced 
to confess that, with each successive 
year, our faith in the authenticity 
of books diminishes. The time was 
when we swallowed the narratives of 
Sindbad with as much zest and devo- 
tion as could have been displayed by 
Hindbad, the porter who was expressly 
hired as a listener by the adventurous 
circumnavigator of Serendib. In 
Mandeville, while we were young, we 
recognised not the traces of a liar. 
Mendez Pinto we never read—we do 
not even know whether we spell his 
name aright; but were he sevenfold 
the fabricator which men aver him to 
be, we have seen the day when we 
would have bolted his narrative as 
easily as an apricot. We were too old 
for Kaloolah when that ingenious ro- 
maunt appeared, otherwise we should 
have manfully opposed its being inclu- 
ded in the list of literary apocrypha. 
Of course, all of us believe most firmly 
in Robinson Crusoe, Peter Wilkins, 
and Philip Quarl; but, with these 
rare exceptions, what reliance can be 
placed in the veracity of those who 
have travelled afar ? 

Humble and modest as we are, we 
do not conceive ourselves less liable 
to imposition than was Herodotus, 
the Father of History. That old Hali- 
carnassian was, in truth, an exceed- 
ingly wary individual, who listened 
to a great deal of astounding narrative 
with an imperceptible inward pressure 
of the cheek; and noted it down, 
simply because he knew the value of 
fiction in relieving the dull monotony 
of fact. Since his day, many other 
men have arisen, who, pursuing the 
same line of conduct, have infinitely 
stimulated that thirst for adventure 
and voyage which is the characteristic 
of a civilised people. But long ago 
the wonders both of Europe and Asia 
have disappeared. What has become 
of Prester John, that mysterious po- 
tentate, with whom half the kings of 
Christendom would have been proud 
to enter into alliance? Whereabouts 
dwelt the Amazons, the true assertors 


of the Rights of Woman, who spurned 
even the gentle bondage of the petti- 
loon? Also anent the Centaurs— 
where trotted they? or in what central 
race-course do their descendants still 
exercise for the Derby? In the old 
world—or worlds—giant and troglo- 
dyte alike have died out ; nobody ex- 
pects to find them, any more than the 
unicorn; and the unbelieving mis- 
creants of this age even sneer at the 
existence of the sea-serpent. 

In Europe and Asia, we suspect, it 
is difficult for a man tolie. Difficult, 
but not absolutely impossible ; for we 
can conceive the composition of a most 
unimpeachable book of wonders, with 
the scene laid in Thibet ; or most mi- 
raculous discoveries of natural pheno- 
mena on the eastern skirts of Siberia. 
Also there is good lying still to be had 
in the interior of Africa. Round the 
margin of Lake Tchad, or to the south 
of the Jebel Kumrah, a fine, fresh, 
young, unadulterated fancy may still 
afford to run riot, and amaze the world 
with an avalanche of novel wonders. 
Were it not that we lack enthusiasm, 
and also, to a great extent, the faculty 
of invention, we should certainly try 
our hand upon a batch of new disco- 
veries. It is full time that the mam- 
moth should again appear in life. 
Another dragon is wanted to replace 
that salamander which Gozon slew in 
Rhodes. Snake-cities require a re- 
vival ; and we are decidedly in need 
of a more closely connecting link be- 
tween the man and the monkey. The 
old fables are disappearing fast ; ho- 
nour to the daring chief who will fur- 
nish us with a new supply ! 

We grant that, in America, there 
still exists scope for a bold imagina- 
tion. There are the Patagonians in 
the south, a race of which little use 
has been made since the days of Cap- 
tain Wallis. Then there are the Lost 
Cities, in which a voyager might 
spend a winter or two greatly to his 
profit and delectation; more especially 
if he possessed sufficient knowledge of 
Hebrew to connect satisfactorily the 
inhabitants thereof with the Ten 
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Tribes. A glance at the map con- 
vinces us that there is fair food for 
fiction towards the upper sources of 
the Amazon ; and of what use is fact 
when you find yourself panting among 
the Andes? Condors are all very well 
in their way ; but we are anxious to 
have something bigger. 

But, while we point to these coun- 
tries as affording an almost boundless 
field for romance, and for harmless 
exercise of invention, we are sorry to 
say that, in our opinion, North Ame- 
rica is dying out. Monsieur Violet 
did his best for Texas; but he was 
the last of a great race, and we have 
not found his successor. Lately, in- 
deed, at a railway station, we picked 
up a book, denominated, if we recol- 
lect aright, the ‘‘ Hair-raisers,” in 
which there was a considerable allow- 
ance of scalping, wigwams, and stam- 
pedoes; but, on the whole, it was 
terribly dull. There was one scene 
of a ride amidst a herd of buffaloes, 
which reminded us unpleasantly of 
Falkirk Tryst. The only tolerable 
parts of the book were palpable crib- 
bages from poor Ruxton, who was, 
indeed, as true a lover of the prairie 
as ever tightened his belt from famine. 
But, even in Ruxton, it is remarkable 
that the pure Indian—the aboriginal 
Red-skin—cuts but a poor figure. 
Ruxton, we believe, drew with a 
hand as faithful as bold; yet it is 
evident that he had very little respect 
for the character of the “noble sa- 
vage.” This we hold to be a very 
remarkable instance of the decadence 
and gradual expiry of fable. We were 
all nurtured in the belief of the sub- 
lime qualities of the Indian. Outa- 
lissi, as Campbell conceived him, was 
not very much short of Achilles; and 
had it been advisable for the modern 
bard to make the plains of Wyoming a 
battle-field like those of the Troad, 
doubtless the tomahawk would have 
glancedas fiercely as the Grecian spear. 
Is it unfair to ask ourselves, as a ques- 
tion of speculative esthetics, whether, 
had such been Campbell’s plan, we 
should have been favoured with any 
scalping or no? It is a question of some 
artistical interest. To raise the hair of 
a slain enemy is not worse than to drag 
his body about the field—to secure a 
top-lock, as an honourable trophy, is 
less mercenary than to make play for 
golden armour. Yet we doubt if the 
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Bard of Hope, in his epic mood, would 
have ventured to indicate the tonsure. 
Achilles, attended in his tent by 
Briseis, is a fine picture of an heroic 
prizefighter ;—could we have stood 
Outalissi, distended with buffalo hump, 
making signs to his trembling squaw 
to pour out for him ‘the strong fire- 
water of the pale-face?” Campbell’s 
was, of course, a fancy portraiture— 
and a very splendid one it undoubt- 
edly is—but we are beginning to en- 
tertain serious and painful doubts 
whether all the notions which we 
have hitherto entertained regarding 
the innate nobility of the Red Indian, 
are not absolute exaggerations. We 
pass Pocahontas and Captain Smith. 
What sort of a fellow Smith really 
was, has never been fully explained ; 
but we take him to have been a long- 
legged, red-headed son of a gun, 
whose scalp, from its very brilliancy, 
must have been an object of excessive 
desire to the nobility and gentry of 
that respectable tribe into whose 
hands it was his fortune to fall. The 
more honour to Pocahontas! She 
became aware, through a process of 
intuitive logic, that the possession of 
the sinewy Smith, with his radiant 
locks intact above his brow, would be 
more valuable to her than the sepa- 
rated radiance would be, if girt around 
the leggings of her uncle, ‘The Grizzly 
Bear ;” and so, with sweet woman’s 
instinct, she struck in, and no ‘‘ brave” 
dared forbid the banns. What could 
Smith do less than take her to his 
hairy bosom? To Cooper we are dis- 
posed to assign the credit—for success 
in fiction is everyway creditable—of 
having misled the civilised world for 
a long time with regard to the habits 
of the Redskins. Cooper is a great 
author. We say so in the gravest 
earnest ; for several of his earlier fic- 
tions have taken a hold of the public 
mind in a wonderful degree, and those 
who have read them in their youth, 
cannot forget them in their maturity. 
That he is a most unequal writer may 
be allowed. Some of his novels are 
so heavy that it is severe work to 
wade through them; and some of 
them, again, are absolutely childish 
and maudlin. But, in his best days, 
he was a grand fellow in the prairie 
or the forest; and The Last of the 
Mohicans is a work which any man 
might be proud to have written. 
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Many years have elapsed since we 
read that book—and it may be we 
shall never read it again, for the re- 
collection and impression of it is still 
so strong within us, that we almost 
fear another perusal might destroy 
somewhat of the charm which still 
haunts us whenever we hear its name ; 
—but well do we remember the Saga- 
more, and Uncas, and Natty Bumppo, 
and the rest of the characters that 
figured in that fascinating tale. It 
was not only the sagacity of the In- 
dian “on the trail” that then struck 
us with amazement, or the almost 
superhuman development of the more 
physical attributes—but the wisdom, 
the philosophy, the retinence, the jus- 
tice, and the self-denial of the un- 
tutored children of the desert. Young 
as we were when we read that tale— 
not less credited than many a truer 
story—we could not help asking our- 
selves whether, if savage life could 
produce so many instances, not of 
valour only, or of improved instinct, 
but of profound estimate of character 
and design, civilisation could add 
much to the mental development, or 
the happiness of the stoic of the woods. 
What was the use of putting any 
question of the kind? Uncas was, 
undoubtedly, supposing him to be a 
real character, superior to any young 
man who had received a university 
education. Of the three great springs 
of human action—truth, duty, and 
interest—he acknowledged but two, 
refusing the more personal motive ; 
and, as Cooper depicts him in his 
splendid heathenesse, he is unquestion- 
ably a more faultless being, as regards 
his mastery of the passions, and pure 
native feeling, than any character that 
can be extracted from the writings of 
pagan antiquity. In him the graces 
of chivalry mingle with unsullied 
nature. He is a compound of Anti- 
lochus and Sir Galahad—fearless as 
the one, and noble and tender as the 
other. But then Cooper was an edu- 
cated and a Christian writer; and 
where have we any assurance—or, in 
fact, reason—to suppose that his 
portraiture was drawn from the life ? 
None at all. Cooper knew no more 
about the real habits of the Red In- 
dians, in their state of freedom, than 
did the late Lachlan MacTavish, dis- 
tiller in Campbelltown, who forwarded 
to us not long ago a manuscript en- 
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titled, The Last of the Assinaboins, 
with a request that we would publish 
it as a serial in our “* world-renowned 
periodical.” The eulogistic phrase is 
Lachlan’s—not ours. We read the 
novel, penned by young Alcoholides ; 
and, though we loved the man, and 
patronised his whisky, we must needs 
confess that his literary production 
was infernally bad. His notion was 
to transport a distant relation of his 
own—a MacTavish, of course—to the 
wilds of America, train him in the 
ways of the forest, and finally elevate 
him to the high rank of Sachem. It 
was a queer jumble of Celtic and 
Indian character ; sennachies consort- 
ing with squaws, and duinhewassails 
carousing with braves. There was in 
it, if we remember aright, one terrific 
equestrian combat of twelve, which 
would have made the fortune of the 
late Mr Ducrow, could that lamented 
artist have reproduced it in the circus 
at Astley’s. Also there was a suffi- 
ciency of cedar-swamps, cane-brakes, 
and snapping turtles, with other natu- 
ral horrors familiar to the readers of 
Transatlantic literature. However, 
notwithstanding such allurements, 
Tavish made on the whole but an in- 
different leader of the Assinaboins ; 
and we could not divest ourselves of 
the impression that, instead of hunting 
buffaloes, he would have been more 
appropriately depicted as driving a 
Sassenach creach. Far are we from 
wishing to diminish the poetry of life 
in the wilderness. Willingly we shall 
unsettle no man’s faith in the realities 
of Crocodile Island — that splendid 
sketch which we owe to the genius of 
our beloved contributor, the author 
of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin—but we are 
compelled candidly to avow our con- 
viction that the Redskin of the novel- 
ists differs as much from the scalp- 
ing Mingo of reality as does the 
British sailor of the Surrey boards 
from the veritable Jack of the fore- 
castle. Nay, more; we entertain a 
strong suspicion that buffalo-hunting 
is, after all, but a sorry kind of 
sport, and certainly not worth the 
fatigue and privation which every one 
must necessarily undergo in order to 
make the practical experiment. 

We have been led into this train of 
thought by a perusal of Mr Sullivan’s 
American Rambles, 2 book from which 
we acknowledge we have derived not 
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alittle useful information. The author, 
as we gather from his own statement, 
set out for the new country upon no 
especial mission. He neither wanted 
to inquire into the state of agricul- 
ture, nor to collect manufacturing 
statistics. We are pleased to observe 
that he has no touch of the geolo- 
gist in him, and does not make his 
pages heavy by a lumbering affecta- 
tion of science. Mr Sullivan simply 
wanted to see the United States, and 
to take a peep at the prairies; and, 
having time at his disposal, he has 
occupied a year profitably in these 
objects, as well as in visiting the prin- 
cipal West Indian islands. He writes 
like a thorough gentleman, without 
any preconceived bias; his style is 
always lively and entertaining; and 
his pictures are not over-coloured. 
Other tourists may lay claim to more 
attention, on account of that ostenta- 
tious exaggeration which is too com- 
monly the fault of your very far- 
travelled author, who, like the artist, 
carries his colour-box with him, and 
never hesitates, for effect, to dash in 
the lake and the carmine. We have 
a strong notion that some fellows set 
out upon their travels with the deli- 
berate intention, not of depicting things 
as they really are, but of eclipsing, by 
all manner of rhetorical appliances, 
the narratives of former writers who 
have preceded them on the same 
ground. ‘*Won’t I draw a picture 
of Niagara that shall do for Dickens!” 
quoth Tims the younger, as he finds 
himself and portmanteau safe on board 
the steamer at Liverpool. ‘ Look out 
for a Choctaw chief!” are the depart- 
ing words of young Higginbottom, as 
he valiantly turns his face, like ano- 
ther Columbus, towards the West. 
And, to do them justice, both Tims 
and Higginbottom exert themselves 
wonderfully ; but woe to the man who 
believes them! We lately read, in 
the columns of an American paper, a 
touching account of the last moments 
of an unfortunate Cockney, who was 
found, in a state of extreme starva- 
tion, somewhere about the Rocky 
Mountains. The poor creature was 
so far gone that he could not masticate 
the morsel of dried bull-buffalo which 
his discoverer humanely tendered ; 
and, with his dying lips, he accused, 
as the shortener of his days, a noto- 
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rious scribe in the pay of a London 
publisher, who had put forth a volume 
containing a most fascinating account 
of the delights of existence in the 
prairies—the said scribe having never 
penetrated beyond the Astor House 
hotel in New York. No such charge 
can be laid at the door of Mr Sullivan. 
He gives us the prairie and its people 
as he found them; and we are so 
satisfied with his account, that should 
we ever be called upon to take our 
part in the national exodus, we have 
pretty nearly made up our mind to 
emigrate in a different direction. No 
sane man would be inclined to lodge 
his household gods in the interior of 
an Indian wigwam. 

Let us take Mr Sullivan’s first 
Indian acquaintance at the lake of 
St Croix. 


“One evening when we camped, an 
Indian, greased and naked, came in to 
ask for food. They are the most im- 
provident people, too proud to dig, but 
not in the least too proud to beg or 
thieve ; never looking to the morrow, 
gorging one day, and barely subsisting 
for the next month. The Chippeways 
are a well-formed race, with the strut of 
a prince. This Indian had to keep his 
eyes ‘skinned,’ as he was not very far from 
the Sioux country, where he would have 
been snapped up like a young trout. 
However, an old guide told us, from the 
manner he was painted, and his carrying 
nothing but his arms, not even a blanket, 
that he imagined he was out on the war- 
path himself, prowling about in the hopes 
of picking up some stray Sioux. The 
mosquitos, who were grazing on us in 
shoals, did not appear to touch him. I 
suppose he was anointed in some way.” 


However, this fragrant child of 
nature, whom even the mosquitos 
avoided, showed himself to be no 
way deficient in smartness. Not- 
withstanding that he had been made 
free of the camp-kettle, he set his 
affections on certain movables ; and 
proceeded to put into practice the 
socialist principles in a manner that 
would have won the heart of Blanqui. 
On turning over the page, we find 
the following entry: ‘“‘ The Chippe- 
way that came into camp the other 
night stole a hatchet and comb! 
They are the biggest thieves in the 
world, thinking it quite as worthy to 
take as to receive. The education 
of the youth, with regard to the right 
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of meum and tuum, is rather Spartan, 


successful theft being considered 
rather creditable that otherwise, es- 
pecially if the white man be the 
sufferer.” The abduction of the 
hatchet is intelligible enough, but 
what the deuce could the rascal want 
to do with the comb ? 

Lest, however, it should be thought 
that the Chippeways are worse than 
other tribes—they are certainly no 
better—we shall take leave to in- 
troduce the reader to a solemn ban- 
quet among the Sioux. We never yet 
were reduced to the necessity of 
dining in a pig-stye, but we are 
not convinced that such a locality 
would be more sickening than an 
Indian lodge. The scene is at the 
Echo Lake, or, as it is there called, 
the Lac-qui-Parle. 

“Tt appeared that, after our departure 
on our first trip, some chiefs, of a dif- 
ferent band of Sioux, who were not there 
when we made our presents before, 
had gone to M‘Leod and complained 
that we were gone to hunt their buffalo, 
and very likely drive them out of their 
country, and had not made them any pre- 
sents; and threatened to send and pre- 
vent our hunting, if M‘Leod did not 
make them some present: he promised 
that on our return we shoulddo so. One 
morning, therefore, about twelve old 
chiefs assembled in the hut, and we 
gave them some forty yards of calico, 
and some very bad tobacco, with which 
they were enchanted, and said we might 
kill all the buffalo in the country, if we 
could ; after that, they invited us to a 
dog-feast—but in the absence of dog, 
they gave us duck, a change we did not 
regret. The feast is worth describing. 
When we arrived at the chief’s lodge, 
* The Beaver’s Tail’—which we entered 
by a hole like the entrance to a bee-hive 
—we found an atmosphere of smoke, 
and smell not of the pleasantest. 
About ten old warriors were squatting 
in tailor fashion round the fire, over 
which was hanging the pot, containing 
some twenty or thirty canvass-back 
ducks, each of them nearly the size of 
three of our domestic ones, and presided 
over by Dohumnéh, or the ‘ Prolific 
Pumpkin,’ a rather pretty squaw, and 
the youngest and favourite wife of the 
* Beaver’s Tail.’ Directly we were seated, 
great wooden platters were placed before 
us, loaded with duck enough to have 
dined ten people in England. The 
warriors dispensed with plates, dipping 
nature’s knife and fork into the caldron. 
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Such appetites I never saw before, and 
never wish to see again : great, fat, half- 
boiled ducks disappeared like so many 
snipes, and handfuls of grease, of the con- 
sistency of thick arrow-root, were baled 
in, and daubed over the face and person 
with a most magnanimous disregard to 
personal appearance. After eating about 
half-an-hour, during which they ‘ swelled 
visibly,’ the old Beaver Tail gave in, and 
with a grunt of repletion fell back in 
a reclining position ; the others, evidently 
feeling very uneasy, soon followed his 
example, and the miserable remains of 
the feast were removed to be disposed of 
by the squaws, children, and dogs, in 
turn. After we had sat some time, the 
old chief produced a medicine pipe, 
which, with the accompanying kinni- 
kinnik bag, he handed to the youngest 
chief present, who loaded and lighted it, 
and, after turning the bowl and blowing 
a cloud to each of the four quarters of 
the heavens, handed it to the old Beaver. 
The Indians, on any great occasion, make 
a point of propitiating the Great Spirit 
by turning the bowl of the pipe to the 
four quarters of the heavens. After the 
old Beaver had taken six or seven puffs, 
he passed it to us, and we, doing like- 
wise, passed it to the others, by whom 
it was inhaled with a grunt of pleasure. 
When an Indian lights a pipe, it is always 
handed round to the company present, 
taking the same direction as the wine 
does with us-—yviz., with the sun. 

* After we had smoked a short time in 
silence, the old Beaver rose, and, in the 
unmusical language of his tribe, made 
more so by his disgusting state of reple- 
tion, began a complimentary speech, 
saying what pleasure it gave him to see 
his white brethren, (this was rather a 
double entendre, for the old villain was 
supposed to have been one of those who 
killed the Americans in the spring, and 
most probably had some of their hair 
hanging from his leggings at that 
moment!) and wishing to know what 
we had come for, and whether we had 
brought anything for him. When he 
had done speaking, a grunt of acquiescence 
went round, when we, through the in- 
terpreter, told him that our Great White 
Mother, having heard of the fame of the 
warriors of the great Dahcotah nation, 
had said, ‘Go and see whether their 
warriors equal mine ;’ and that we had 
crossed the Big Salt Lake, and come 
from the rising sun; and that our Big 
Mother, knowing that her Red Brothers 
liked tobacco and powder, had sent them 
some. On this we produced a small 
quantity of tobacco, and some powder, 
and paint, and beads, which latter were 
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immediately handed to the squaws to be 
worked into ornaments. After this we 
struck up a great friendship, and a small 
flask of fire-water being produced, the 
Indian reserve disappeared, and they 
chatted, and joked, and laughed. One 
old chief, ‘Le Croup Percé,’ grew quite 
affectionate ; he said that he not only 
loved his white brethren, but his white 
sisters, and mothers, and grandmothers ! 
—in fact, all his white relations. I had 
taken a great fancy to the Beaver Tail’s 
pipe, and he was equally struck with a 
shirt of mine, of a sort of bed-curtain 
pattern, which, being worn rather thread- 
bare, I had intended committing to the 
flames ; on my proposing to make an 
exchange, he was delighted, and in a 
moment my shirt was adorning his greasy 
person, and I was reduced to Indian 
costume with a vengeance—and indeed, 
before we broke up, nearly all our avail- 
able garments were exchanged for pipes, 
mocassins, &c., and we returned quite 
destitute of superfluous clothing. 

* Amongst the Indians it is considered 
a manly accomplishment to be able to 
eat a great quantity; and a young 
warrior, eating for reputation, will con- 
sume as much as 20 Ib. of fresh meat at one 
sitting. I knew one old scoundrel, ‘ The 
Old Racoon, who ate 120 potatoes, and 
would have eaten as many more if his 
friends had not stopped him—not from 
any regard to his own good, but from the 
fear that none would be left for them.” 


As a practical professor of vegeta- 
rianism, the Old Racoon was well 
qualified to have dined at the board 
of Mr Brotherton. Beastly as they 
appear at their meals, it is neverthe- 
less safer to gobble raw duck with a 
Red Indian, than to meet him on the 
open prairie. It may be possible, 
though not probable, that he could, 
by some violent exercise of volition, 
overcome the strong impulse which 
attracts him to your saddle-bags; but 
no Indian virtue is powerful enough 
to resist the temptation of your hair. 
Premature baldness, which is not 
much coveted in this country, is the 
first of all blessings in those American 
states that border on the territories 
of the savage. Few are the certifi- 
cates that reach Messrs Rowland and 
Son, from the frontiers of the Far 
West! In order to travel with any- 
thing like safety, your head must be 
like a billiard ball. No greater mis- 
take can be committed than to take 
off your hat, if you have anything 
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like a chevelure, to a Chippeway, a 
Sioux, or a Crow—it is like exhibit- 
ing your purse to a footpad, who 
knows that he can meet you half-an- 
hour afterwards in a dark lane, and 
who will meet you undoubtedly, and 
ease you of your burden, if you are 
not able to offer resistance. The 
Sioux, according to Mr Sullivan, pos- 
sess the unenviable distinction of 
being the most demoniacal of all the 
Indian tribes. ‘ They are,” he says, 
‘very cruel in war, torturing their 
prisoners, if they take any, (which, 
however, does not often happen,) in 
the most inhuman manner, mutilating 
and hacking them to pieces, and 
sometimes, in their savage excite- 
ment, even eating pieces of their flesh. 
The Sioux scalp in a more blood- 
thirsty manner than other Indians; 
not contenting themseives with the 
mere scalp, but, when practicable, 
taking the features, nose, lips, ears,” 
&c. For the credit of Tobias Smol- 
lett, we are glad to receive such dis- 
tinct corroboration of the practices of 
these beastly savages, as originally 
detailed by Lieutenant Lismahago, 
whose narrative doubtless must be 
familiar to every classical reader. 
Some passages in Mr Sullivan’s book 
remind us irresistibly of the bridal 
ceremonies observed at the marriage 
of Squinkinacoosta with the Scot, 
which, indeed, we feel an irresistible 
desire to insert. 


“ The princess had neither shoes, stock- 
ings, shift, nor any kind of linen ; her 
bridal dress consisted of a petticoat of 
red baize, and a fringed blanket, fastened 
about her shoulders with a copper skewer; 
but of ornaments she had great plenty. 
Her hair was curiously plaited, and in- 
terwoven with bobbins of human bone; 
one eye-lid was painted green and the 
other yellow; the cheeks were blue; the 
lips white, the teeth red, and there was 
a black list drawn down the middle of 
the forehead, as far as the tip of the nose; 
a couple of gaudy parrot’s feathers were 
stuck through the division of the nostrils; 
there was a blue stone set in the chin; 
her ear-rings consisted of two pieces of 
hickory, of the size and shape of drum- 
sticks; her arms and legs were adorned 
with bracelets of wampum; her breast 
glittered with numerous strings of glass 
beads ; she wore a curious pouch or 
pocket, of woven grass, elegantly painted 
with various colours; about her neck was 
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hung the fresh scalp of a Mohawk war- 
rior, whom her deceased lover had lately 
slain in battle ; and, finally, she was 
anointed from head to foot with bear’s 
grease, which sent forth a most agreeable 
odour.” 


We should have been more chary 
of these quotations, did we believe 
that there exists the remotest chance 
of the Redskins improving towards 
civilisation, or abandoning, at the 
least, the more abominable practices 
of their forefathers. But we cannot 
say that we have any such faith in 
their future destiny. As there are 
some animals which cannot be tamed, 
so there are some races of men that 
seem proof against all civilisation. 
We are aware that this view is unpo- 
pular, nay, abhorred by a certain class 
of philanthropists, who, we verily be- 
lieve, would, without hesitation, un- 
dertake to tame a Kaffir, or to edu- 
cate an Australian nomad in the 
higher branches of mathematics. Such 
gentlemen had better go to the 
prairies, and exercise their persuasive- 
ness in person. Right glad may they 
be if they are allowed to return with 
their hair, though without a single 
convert ; for we fancy that even the 
“ Old Racoon” wouid decline to en- 
tertain them permanently in his lodge. 
That any man in his senses should 
hanker after the Indian life, would 
appear to be almost incredible. And 
yet there have been instances of men 
who, in spite of delicate nurture, have 
rushed off to the wilderness, and of 
their own accord embraced the loath- 
someness of barbarism. It is to be 
hoped that ignorance more than in- 
clination has led to such lamentable 
and disgraceful cases of backsliding ; 
for not even the temptation of perfect 
freedom can be pled in excuse for 
‘such an abnegation of the higher 
duties of humanity. On this point 
Mr Sullivan makes the following most 
just observations :— 


“The cant about the trammels of civi- 
lisation, and the perfect liberty and inde- 
pendence of the savage in his native 
state, roaming where he listeth, is all 
humbug; nobody, in reality, has less 
liberty than the savage Indian. He can- 
not say, This country and manner of life 
does not suit me; I will go and live else- 
where. The instant he sets his foot out 
of his own country, he knows he will be 
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sealped. His position realises to the let- 
ter— In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread.’ His every movement is 
taken up by his exertion to procure food. 
The laws even of the society he exists in 
render him anything but a free agent. 
Witness the young warrior whose lodge 
was slit up on a cold winter’s night, and 
his gun broken, because he had hunted 
without leave, (game laws, with a ven- 
geance!) The more civilised and en- 
lightened a country becomes, the greater 
liberty of thought and action its inhabi- 
tants enjoy. The honest labourer or 
sweeper of crossings in London has more 
real freedom than the proudest chief that 
ever hunted buffalo on the prairie.” 


Of buffalo hunting, the descendant 
of O'Sullivan More speaks rather 
contemptuously. Of our own know- 
ledge, having never been adopted by 
the Old Racoon, Big Skunk, Wad- 
dling Tortoise, or any other Indian 
chief, we can neither corroborate nor 
refute his statement; but we have a 
strong impression that his view is 
essentially correct. 


“The next morning, on awakening, we 
found seven large bulls close to camp. 
We ‘ ran’ them and killed them all, our 
guides, I believe, doing the greater part 
of the execution; they were better 
mounted, and more up to the sport. 
Running buffalo for the first time, and 
the sensation of galloping alongside a 
brute that appears as large as a haystack, 
is novel and exciting; but after running 
them a few times the sport loses its ex- 
citement; and, for my part, I would rather 
have ten minutes with a pack of hounds 
across the worst county in England, than 
kill all the buffalo on the prairie. The 
bulls generally allow you to approach 
within 500 yards before they start off 
ala course. A good horse will catch them 
in half a mile; and once up and along- 
side, the pleasure is over, as you keep on 
loading and firing as fast as you can at a 
distance of five or six yards, till the 
animal drops or stops, when you dis- 
mount and finish him at your leisure. 
The death-struggles of such an enormous 
brute (and they die very hard) are most 
painful to witness. The sport is just 
dangerous enough to keep up a whole- 
some excitement, and to originate tales 
of hair-breadth escapes without number. 
There is the chance of your horse putting 
his foot into a fox or badger earth; there 
is the chance of the bull stopping sud- 
denly and turning round, in which case, 
most probably, he receives the horse on 
his horns, and you make a voyage of dis- 
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covery over his head; and there is the 
chance, if you are fortunate, of his run- 
ning at you when he is wounded. I only 
speak of these dangers from hearsay, as 
all the bulls I saw were in far too great 
a hurry to get away, to have any idea of 
turning upon their pursuers.” 


As, therefore, neither the people 
nor the sport on the prairies appear 
to be very inviting, we advise none 
of our friends who may be meditat- 
ing a distant expedition, to penetrate 
so far. It is always safe to keep, 
at least, upon the skirts of civilisa- 
tion. When you pass beyond, and 
get into the howling wilderness, you 
are likely to be in a sad quandary. 
Hunger and cold must be your daily 
concomitants ; and although we can 
very well believe that buffalo-hump 
tastes divinely after a long ride, you 
cannot calculate upon such a luxury 
every day, but must make up your 
mind, on a pinch, to dine off wolf or 
skunk. Mr Sullivan did not like 
wolf, at which we are not surprised ; 
and we fancy it would require some 
determination to make a hearty meal 
on weasels. But let us suppose that 
you have somehow or other contrived 
to procure the wherewithal to satisfy 
an appetite never so ravenous as 
on the prairie—that you are even 
enabled to solace yourself with a 
modicum of rum, and to blow a 
cloud before turning into roost—that 
a large cotton tree is blazing in the 
midst of the bivouac, and that you 
are free from any apprehension that 
in the course of the night either 
Crow or Sioux will make a larcenous 
attempt on your horses,—granting 
you this favourable combination of 
circumstances, which is by no means 
of frequent occurrence, what will be 
the nature of your slumbers ? 

“We ‘humped’ it for four days, 
snowing and sleeting continually, with 
the snow several inches deep, and a 
wind that went through you and came 
out the other side without stopping. 
You felt the breath out of your body 
was quite as cold as the air you took in. 
We had no fire but from buffalo-dung, 
which took a long time to collect, and 
then lasted but a very short time, giving 
scarcely any heat. Lying down in snow, 
with nothing to eat, and awakening 
next morning half frozen, and the snow 
nearly a foot deep over you, was by no 
means cheerful. A buffalo robe is the 
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warmest thing possible, so long as you 
can exclude the air; but during those 
cold drifting winds on the prairies, if a 
crevice of half-an-inch got open, you 
were half frozen; the wind came direct 
from the Pole, with hardly a stick or a 
hill to break its keenness. All our 
flour, pork, tea, and coffee had been ex- 
hausted for nearly a fortnight, and we 
had nothing but meat, meat, meat, harder 
and harder, half cooked, and more indi- 
gestible every day, washed down with 
either snow water, which is very un- 
wholesome, or stagnant pool water, got 
with much difficulty by chopping a hole 
in the ice. One day, when the repe- 
tition of buffalo meat had become ex- 
tremely nauseous, we boiled a few tit-bits 
of some of the large wolves we had 
killed, and ate them par préférence; but 
I cannot say it was an improvement.” 


_Commend us by all means to a 
four-poster! Unpleasant as may be 
the interior of a lodge, we would 
rather remain there, even if deprived 
of the fascinating society of the Pro- 
lific Pumpkin, than run the risk of 
being frozen to death on those bleak 
and abominable wastes. We hope 
we are not much more effeminate 
than our fathers; and, although we 
dislike at all times lying out of doors, 
we think we could make shift beside 
a hay-cock. But the mere thought 
of these nights on the prairie chills 
us to the very marrow. 

Many men will cheerfully undergo 
great hardships in the cause of 
science; and we have even known 
one or two nincompoops, who nearly 
fell martyrs to their exorbitant appe- 
tite for scenery. A keen sportsman, 
as a matter of course, will face any- 
thing; and so will a pedlar for the 
sake of a virgin market. But what 
can tempt people, who neither care 
for scenery, science, sport, nor profit, 
to the prairies? Nay, what tempta- 
tion is there even for enthusiasts? 
Far better scenery, we are assured 
on every hand, can be had, combined 
with comfort. Science is at sea on 
the prairies; and the philosopher, 
yielding to the savage, confesses 
himself to be little better than an 
ass. Sport, as we have seen, is but 
indifferent—in fact, a day’s deer- 
stalking in the Athole forest is worth 
the whole buffalo season. As for 
trade, we imagine that it is difficult 
to effect even a tolerable stroke of 
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business, now that beaver skins have 
declined in value; for unless the 
traders were to accept scalps in 
exchange for calico and powder, 
there is little else to be obtained from 
the cabin of an Indian brave. And, 
as yet, though ‘* hair” is commonly 
quoted, we have seen no entry in the 
Liverpool mercantile lists under the 
specific denomination of ‘“ scalps.” 
Our feeling, with regard to Mr Sul- 
livan, is that of extreme gratitude 
for his candid account of the hard- 
ships which beset his way. His book 
may serve, like a sign-post at a dan- 
gerous ford, to warn others against 
rash and unprofitable attempts ; and 
we really wish that such candour 
were more common. Why persuade 
some poor devil, by glowing descrip- 
tions of scenery which does not exist, 
to peril a life which, though not 
generally valuable, may be priceless 
in the eyes of some old mother or 
infatuated sister? Why lead, in 
short, an unhappy idiot astray, when 
all that he can acquire for his pains 
may be an ague to torment him for 
life? Here is a specimen of savage 
scenery, which we recommend to the 
attention of those who are anxious 
to survey nature in her primitive and 
undisturbed retreats :— 


“ Tho forests between Lake Superior 
and the Mississippi, where the country 
is very flat and wet, are composed almost 
entirely of black cypress: they grow so 
thick that the tops get intermixed and 
interlaced, and form almost a matting 
overhead, through which the sun scarce- 
ly ever penetrates. The trees are covered 
with unwholesome-looking mosses, which 
exhale a damp earthy smell, like a 
cellar. The ground is so covered with a 
rank growth of elder and other shrubs— 
many of them with thorns of an inch 
long —and with fallen and decayed 
trunks of trees, that it is impossible to 
take a step without breaking one’s shins; 
not a bird or animal of any kind is 
to be seen, and a death-like silence 
reigns through the forest, which is only 
now and then interrupted by the ratile 
of the rattlesnake, (like a clock going 
down,) and the chirrup of the chitnunck 
or squirrel. The sombre colour of the 
foliage, the absence of all sun even at 
mid-day, and the vault-like chilliness one 
feels when entering a cypress swamp, is 
far from cheering; and I don’t know 
any position so likely to give one the 
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horrors as being lost in one, or where 
one could so well realise what a desolate 
loneliness is. The wasps, whose nests 
like great gourds hang from the trees 
about the level of one’s face—the mos- 
quitos in millions —the little black flies 
and venomous snakes—all add their 
‘ little possible’ to render a tramp through 
a cypress swamp agreeable.” 


And what kind of tramp is it? Mr 
Murray has not yet, so far as we 
know, vouchsafed to put out a hand- 
book for that part of the world; and 
even had he done so, we apprehend 
that there would be no minute direc- 
tions for the threading of a cypress 
swamp. Now, we have nowish to make 
things appear worse than they really 
are. We do not think it necessary 
to depict one of these ‘* swamps ”— 
and we are glad that Mr Sullivan 
has taken the same line—as a 
morass, in order to cross which the 
unfortunate traveller has to leap from 
the back of one slumbering crocodile 
to the other, at the peril, if he misses 
his footing, of falling amidst knots of 
snakes whose bite is instantaneous 
death. The factis, that no crocodile 
could exist in such a slough, and 
even the snakes are seriously to be 
pitied. Bad enough it is, in all 
conscience, without any attempt at 
exaggeration; and we can conceive 
nothing more horrible than the 
thought of a Cockney, yet fresh 
from the atmosphere of Ludgate 
Hill, being placed in such a position 
as the following :— 


“ When a stranger, uninitiated in the 
mysteries of woodcraft, and unprovided 
with a compass, loses his way in a forest, 
he invariably continues describing circles 
of greater or less diameter round the 
spot where he was first puzzled. And 
this is easily accounted for; for having 
nothing to guide him as to the points of 
the compass, and dreading lest he should 
be advancing too steadily in what may 
possibly be the wrong direction, he un- 
consciously continues walking in a circle, 
and very likely finds himself, at the end 
of several hours’ toil, in the identical 
spot where he first commenced. All 
assistance from the sun is rendered im- 
possible by the crowded growth of the 
timber. I have frequently, when wishing 
to form some idea of the time of day, 
tried to get a glimpse of the sun, and 
even climbed trees for that purpose, but 
without success.” 
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That would be a pleasant situation 
for a poor lad whose knees could not 
afford barking, and whose muscles 
would not suffice to pull him up an 
ordinary spruce fir! 

So much for the ‘* outlying” portion 
of Mr Sullivan’s experiences. When 
he has to deal with civilisation, and 
with civilised manners, we find him 
calm and temperate; and although, 
no doubt, to a young man—for such 
we suppose him to be—the decided 
differences of habit and thought, which 
are visible in the Anglo-Saxon race 
on either shore of the Atlantic, might 
provoke unnecessary, and even unfair 
comparison, we are glad to find that 
his good taste and discretion are at 
least equal to his talent. One subject 
there is, which cannot be passed over, 
and that is, the existence of slavery, 
in its worst and most hideous form, in 
the United States of America. At the 
present moment, it is perhaps useless 
to write dispassionately upon such a 
theme ; for the novel of Mrs Beecher 
Stowe is in the hands or the thoughts 
of every one; and must rank here- 
after infinitely less as a great literary 
triumph, than as a noble and sublime 
protest in the cause of outraged hu- 
manity. We are glad to observe that 
she has maintained the distinction, 
which a writer who feels so strongly 
as she does would have been apt to 
have overlooked, between the general 
treatment of the coloured population, 
and the detestable instances of cruelty 
which the law permits. That she 
has not exaggerated the atrocities 
which have been perpetrated under 
the sanction of that law, is clear 
upon the testimony of many well- 
informed and impartial witnesses. 
On this subject we shall insert a 
short extract from the pages of Mr 
Sullivan :— 


“ The company on board was very 
mixed, and as we got down south, 
changed very much for the worse. One 
young man, who embarked at St Louis, 
had been going a little too fast, and he 
was taking down half-a-dozen negroes to 
New Orleans to sell, just as you hear of 
@ man sending up his horses to Tatter- 
sall’s—with this difference, that whereas 
the horses are well groomed and looked 
after, these poor negroes were chained 
together, two and two, by the wrists, as 
if they had been convicts on their way to 
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prison. They seemed very happy, how- 
ever, and chatted away like so many 
monkeys. The thoughtless happiness, 
however, of the African slaves, which is 
always in the mouth of the free and 
enlightened citizen, as an argument in 
favour of slavery, is not the happiness of 
a human being, but that of an animal. It 
cannot arise from the exercise of the 
social affections—for their wife and chil- 
dren, their kindred and friends—and all 
the ties that we hold most dear, are to 
them a blank page ; they are theirs only 
for the day, and they know they may be 
taken away at any moment. It cannot 
be from the exercise of the intellect, or the 
faculties either of body or mind ; but it is 
the happiness arising entirely from health, 
and the freedom from care. The former 
is an enjoyment which the Creator has 
annexed to life, and of which not even 
the slave-master can deprive them. Their 
happiness is not even that of the higher 
order of animals; for, as Paley says, 
happiness arising from health alone, is 
that of oysters, periwinkles, &c., and 
other sedentary animals. 

“ The most natural instincts, which are 
common to all animals, are denied to the 
negro. The affection of the mother for 
the child is not weighed in the balance 
for a second against the all-mighty dol- 
lar. Mothers and children are sold se- 
parately, without any sort of compunc- 
tion. As for the father, he never knows 
anything about his children. As often as 
he changes his master he changes his 
wife. One old fellow told me he had 
been sold nine times, and had a different 
wife at each new home. In England, 
and in most civilised countries, the boy 
who takes the eggs from the nest, and 
the young birds from the mother, is con- 
sidered as showing a want of humanity ; 
but the slave-owner, who sells the mother 
from the children, and the children from 
the mother, incurs no censure whatever. 
The rights of property, as explained by 
the Scripture text, ‘Is it not lawful to do 
what I will with my own?’ distorted to 
suit their own views, is the answer always 
given in arguments of that kind. It does 
not follow that, because it is a man’s in- 
terest to treat his slaves well, he always 
does so. It is not a man’s interest to ride 
his horse to death in a good run; neither 
is it to the omnibus-driver’s interest to 
overwork his horses: but still they do it. 
A rich man keeps his horses for pleasure, 
not profit; and therefore he does not 
grudge them expense and comfort: but 
slaves are never kept for pleasure. Pro- 
fit, and profit at any cost, is all the slave- 
holder thinks of ; and to that he will, if 
necessary, sacrifice the health and com- 
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fort, and even the life itself, of his slaves. 
The rich planter, when times are good, 
feeds his slaves well, and houses them 
well ; but the small poor proprietor does 
neither: he buys broken-down negroes at 
a low figure ; he feeds and houses them 
badly ; they did not cost him much, and 
when they are worn out he can easily 
replace them.” 


But, after all, no argument is re~ 
quired on the matter. The present 
system cannot be defended on any 
pretext whatever. It is acruel and 
hideous violation of the laws of God 
and of nature. Even if it were true 
that the negro is, intellectually speak- 
ing, of inferior capacity to the white 
man, that surely cannot be pled as any 
excuse for a code which, overlooking 
the intellect altogether, tramples on, 
and lacerates the affections and the 
ties of nature; and, awful to think, 
does the devil’s work, by standing 
between man and his Redeemer! But 
how can even such a miserable Phari- 
saical plea as this be admitted, when 
it is notorious that, in the slave mar- 
kets of America, thousands of persons, 
male and female, in whom the critical 
eye can scarcely detect any trace of 
African origin — descendants of the 
white man, inheritors of the Saxon 
feelings, and the Saxon intellect, 
many of them highly educated, Chris- 
tians all of them—are exposed for 
public sale? The children of Presi- 
dent Jefferson, after his death, were 
sold by public auction at New Or- 
leans! Sold to what? To tyranny 
and lust; to degradation of the body, 
and perdition of the immortal soul. 

But amidst the indignation and 
horror which the continuance of such 
a system cannot fail to excite, it is 
not wise that an unmeaning clamour 
should be raised without a view to 
some possible remedy. If we believed 
that the declamations of abolitionists 
on this side of the Atlantic would 
have the effect of shaming the Ame- 
ricans into an acknowledgment of 
their national crime, and into conse- 
quent atonement, we should advocate, 
by all means, an agitation in a cause 
so holy and so just; but we are very 
much afraid, indeed, that no remon- 
strance will be listened to. In the 
northern States, it is true, slavery 
does not exist ; but in those States the 
social condition of the negro is hardly 
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better than in the south. He may be 
nominally, but he is not really, recog- 
nised as aman and acitizen. Still, 
the abolition of slavery in its worst 
form is more than something gained 
—it is a great step, which, we would 
to Heaven, could be extended to the 
southern States. But is there much 
chance of this? 


“ According to the census,” says Mr 
Sullivan, “the slaves amount to between 
three and four millions. I expect they 
are considerably nearer the five than the 
three millions, and they are continually 
increasing. People look forward to the 
time when they will be emancipated, 
either by their own exertions, or by the 
State government. I do not see the 
slightest chance of either. As for doing 
it themselves, it is out of the question. 
Without arms, organisation, or direction, 
any revolt would only be followed by a war 
of extermination, which would not cease 
whilst there was a woolly head remaining 
in North America. The debased state of 
feeling among the slaves, which makes 
them fawn on the hand that strikes them, 
and prompts them to imitate their mas- 
ters in every way, and the pride with 
which the mulatto cherishes any tinge of 
white blood, as a distinctive mark that 
separates him from the black negro, and 
attaches him to the white man, would 
always insure a large majority support- 
ing their masters in any rising that might 
take place, and would paralyse any united 
attempt at revolt. Even if the govern- 
ment wished to liberate them, how are 
they to do it? They cannot buy four 
millions of slaves, at prices varying from 
a hundred to five hundred dollars. The 
south would never willingly give up their 
slaves for nothing, and the north would 
never insist on their doing so. The abo- 
litionists are a very small minority of 
loud-talking men, who are just tolerated 
in the north, but who dare not show 
themselves in the western or southern 
States ; and I am convinced that the abo- 
lition agitation is only thrown in the teeth 
of the south, more to annoy them, than 
with any idea that it is a consummation 
likely to take place, or even to be desired. 
Another very embarrassing fact is, that 
many of the southern properties, with 
their attendant slaves, are mortgaged to 
northern capitalists — and catch them 
giving up one single bright dollar to 
liberate a single black negro! The re- 
cent annexation of two such enormous 
tracts of country as Texas and New 
Mexico, both essentially fitted for the 
cultivation of sugar and cotton, has 
raised the price of slaves essentially.” 
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This is by no means a hopeful view ; 
but we cannot help thinking that Mr 
Sullivan is too rapid in assuming im- 
possibilities. That there are serious, 
nay prodigious, difficulties in the way 
of emancipation, is perfectly true; 
and we have no expectation that 
such difficulties will yield to clamour, 
as the walls of Jericho crumbled be- 
fore the blast of the Jewish trumpets. 
The publication of Mrs Stowe’s book 
will, we are sure, do more towards 
convincing the people of America that 
their system is morally wrong, and to 
be reprobated, than hundreds of plat- 
form harangues delivered by the shal- 
low-pated coxcombs who affect public 
exhibitions. Until the conquest of 
the conviction can be attained, we 
see no chance for any remedy at all. 
Mr Sullivan, however, especially in 
the latter part of the extract which 
we have just quoted, seems to regard 
the pecuniary interests involved as 
the great obstacle. A great obstacle 
it is, undeniably, but not an insuper- 
able one; for such hostile interests 
may be overcome, provided there is a 
wish to overcome them. Those who 
clamour for immediate emancipation 
are no true friends of the negro. The 
accursed system has endured too long 
to be prostrated at a single blow ;— 
against such a proposition society 
would rise in its own defence, and not 
without a show of reason. It would 
be a great matter if, in the first in- 
stance, the right of property in those 
who have any admixture of white 
blood in their veins could be annulled. 
Here is a vuinerable point in the sys- 
tem, a concession to humanity, for 
which, surely, the sympathy of many 
Americans could be secured; for, in 
innumerable cases, the quadroons and 
mulattoes are their own children, and 
they cannot altogether refuse to them 
that consideration which they will 
not accord to the negro. We do not 
believe that any man would willingly 
barter his own flesh and blood. It is 
no argument against this to say, that 
the abstract rights of the negro and 
the mulatto are thesame. That may 
be—we shall not deny it; but surely 
it is better that one class should be 
freed than both remain in bondage. 
If some American statesman could 
be found to lead a movement in this 
direction, and to carry it to a success- 
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ful issue, he would lay a better and 
surer claim to immortal renown than 
the man through whose unwea- 
ried efforts the independence of his 
country was secured. Nor is it cer- 
tain that interest is, after all, so much 
opposed to an amelioration, at least, 
of the negroes’ lot, so as to rescue 
them from the worst of the evils 
which are inflicted by the present 
system. The forced separation of 
families—the violent severance of all 
natural ties—is undoubtedly the most 
hideous feature of slavery as it exists 
in America. That might be in a 
great measure remedied by a law 
which would convert the slave into 
a serf, and secure him from being 
dragged, at the caprice or through 
the misfortune of his master, from 
the land on which he was born. Per- 
sonal servitude is not unknown, even 
at the present day, in Europe—to the 
negro it would be an inestimable 
boon ; and the master would have no 
right to complain if he were simply 
forbidden to transfer. 

This, however, is a question which 
can only be settled definitively by the 
Americans themselves. They must 
legislate for their own country; and 
they certainly will not be moved by 
any demonstration here. The most 
discouraging symptom is, the strong 
feeling of repugnance which still ex- 
ists against the negro, and which 
operates, not only against his social 
position — for that is intelligible 
enough—but against his right to be 
regarded at least as a human being. 
We entirely agree with Mr Sullivan 
in the following remarks :— 


“The re-enactment of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill last year—the most iniquitous 
bill ever framed by human beings—is a 
proof of the feeling of the country against 
the negro, and how little justice and 
humanity are considered when he is 
concerned. The bill was to enable 
slave-owners to recover slaves who had 
run away at any former period; and 
even individuals who had escaped up- 
wards of thirty years were, with their 
children, who had never known slavery, 
seized in Boston and other free cities, 
and taken back to slavery! Some cases 
even more cruel happened, where, the 
parents being dead, the children, who 
had been born and brought up as free 
men and women, were claimed as the 
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children of slaves, and hurried to inter- 
minable slavery! Is it credible that, in 
this free country—the champion of liber- 
ty, as she calls herself, and in the nine- 
teenth century—such a law as this could 
be revived, and acted up to with the 
most unflinching severity? The extreme 
vehemence with which the question of 
emancipation is argued by the slave- 
owners on one side, and the abolitionists 
on the other, goes far to prevent any- 
thing being done towards ameliorating 
the condition of the slaves. While one 
party demands everything, and nothing 
will satisfy them but total emancipation, 
the other refuses to abate one jot in the 
treatment of what they choose to con- 
sider their property.” 


But further space is denied us, and 
we must now take leave of Mr Sulli- 
van in rather an unceremonious man- 
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ner; for we have not accompanied 
him over nearly one-half of his jour- 
ney. We recommend, however, his 
book to our readers, assuring them 
that they will derive both instruction 
and amusement from the narrative of 
his rambles among the West Indian 
Islands. As in duty bound, the in- 
quiring traveller looked in upon qua- 
lity balls, as he did upon Indian 
banquets; and we are not sure 
whether he is inclined to accord the 
palm of beauty to the swarthy Miss 
Floriana, with her head-dress of 
pomegranate flowers, or to the Prolific 
Pumpkin of the prairies. Any how, 
we take leave of him with our best 
wishes, hoping that he may improve 
his future hours of leisure as well as 
he has hitherto done. 





MAJOR 
A CAMPAIGNING 


Ir was on a dark September night 
of the year 1835 that Jack Ruther- 
ford and myself sallied forth from the 
Fonda de los Estrangeros, in the 
Spanish seaport-town of T——, where 
we had dined much to our own satis- 
faction, and not a little to the inn- 
keeper’s benefit. Such thirsty cus- 
tomers as Rutherford it was not often 
his luck to find amongst the paper- 
cigar -smoking, lemonade - swilling 
Dons, who were his usual supporters. 
We had been pretty moderate that 
evening. The Bordeaux at the fonda 
was unexceptionable—none of your 
Cette compounds, or London brew, 
concocted of Catalan wine, pump- 
water and chemicals, but genuine 
juice of the Garonne grape, wafted, 
in swift trincadores, straight across 
Biscay’s bay. This was our tipple 
at dinner, and after dinner too; be- 
sides which, upon the day in ques- 
tion, Rutherford had interpolated a 
bottle of very fair champagne, and 
sundry glasses of prime old sherry. 
Finally, to correct any possible acidity 
of the claret, Jack had insisted on 
associating it with its twin product, 
Cognac ; and, by our joint exertions, 
(Jack’s chiefly,) the fragrant con- 
tents of a slender-necked bottle had 
been gradually mingled with water, 
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in the proportion of one to two, and 
sent to look after the various wines 
which had preceded it down our 
grateful gullets. Strictly sober, but 
in high spirits, we strolled through 
the dingy streets of T——, in which, 
although it was little after eleven, 
scarcely a creature was visible, ex- 
cept stray dogs, grubbing for gar- 
bage in the dust-heaps, and the sere- 
nos, Spanish counterfeits of the 
ancient London Charleys, queer old 
boys carrying lanterns and armed 
with a sort of boat-hook, used, as 
Rutherford assured me, to hook peo- 
ple as they ran away, and then to 
goad them into the watchhouse. 
Before we had passed through three 
streets, my companion, who had cer- 
tainly drunk enough to last him till 
morning, felt his thirst revive, and 
insisted on introducing me to a wine- 
house, kept by an uncommonly pretty 
girl, and where the liquor was un- 
exceptionable. My arguments in 
favour of a quiet bed at the fonda, 
and an appetite for breakfast next 
morning, as opposed to hot coppers, 
a headache, and a bad conscience, 
were totally unavailing. Jack was 
bent upon a visit to Mariquita’s 
wine-skins ; logic was lost upon him ; 
anl thinking it neither safe nor 
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friendly to desert him in his slightly 
exhilarated condition, I accompanied- 
him. We found the tavern shut 
up, lights out, and all silent. No 
way discouraged, Jack played the 
Devil’s tattoo on the door with his 
boot heels, for some time without re- 
sult. At last, after much kicking, 
thumping, and shouting, an upper 
window opened, and a cracked voice 
bade us depart in God’s name, and not 
disturb the neighbourhood and bring 
the police down upon a respectable 
house. Jack laughed horribly at the 
claim to respectability, swore prodi- 
giously in Spanish, insisted upon ad- 
mission, and threatened to break in 
the door. Whereupon the crone in the 
garret, alternately minatory and sup- 
plicatory, adjured him, in the name of 
the Virgin and saints, not to ruin her 
house, then shrieked to the guard to 
remove the mad Englishman, and 
finally bade him do his worst. The 
door was strong enough, she said, to 
keep out half-a-dozen; and if he 
wanted to get in, he had better scale 
the roof and go down the chimney. 
She ended her discourse by a slight 
flourish of Castilian Billingsgate, and 
a slam-to of the window. For a mo- 
ment Jack stood aghast at the old 
lady’s impudence; then, taking her 
ironical hint, he grasped the water- 
pipe, which extended from roof to 
basement, scuttled up it with true 
nautical agility, and reached the first- 
floor balcony. The odds were now 
clearly in favour of the besiegers. 
Jack shook a crazy old French win- 
-dow so rudely, that an upper pane, 
ill secured, fell with terrific crash and 
jingle upon the iron balcony. Just 
then I was half blinded by the light of 
a sereno’s lantern, turned suddenly into 
my eyes, the bearer at the same time 
harshly apostrophising Jack, and re- 
quiring his immediate descent. Jack’s 
reply was a Spanish version of a 
polite English phrase, which so of- 
fended the functionary that he at once 
sounded an alarm. This was replied 
to in several directions; and glancing 
up the neighbouring streets, I saw 
two or three lanterns, doubtless with 
serenos attached to them, hobbling 
towards us. I implored Jack to 
come down. Instead of complying, 
he seated himself on the railing of 
the balcony, his feet dangling over 
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the street, folded his arms, and whis- 
tled a bolero. Up came the watch- 
men, held a council of war how they 
should get him down, and surrounded 
me as if to take me prisoner. Sud- 
denly Jack dropped like a shot into 
the midst of the group, knocked over 
one fellow in his descent, floored 
another with a left-hander, kicked 
the lantern out of the hand of a third, 
caught my arm, aud dragged me 
away at double quick. We should 
have got clear off, had we not, on 
turning the corner of the street, run 
into the arms—not of Mariquita—but 
of a guard of grey-coated Spanish 
soldiers, who hemmed us in with 
levelled bayonets. It was useless to 
show fight, Jack’s expostulations were 
disregarded, and we were marched 
off to the guardhouse, followed by 
the battered serenos and their broken 
lanterns. 

Before relating how we got out of 
our scrape, I may as well explain the 
circumstances under which I found 
myself at T——. On my twentieth 
birthday I had been three years wait- 
ing for a commission, which Lord 
Tardy Epaulet, to whom I was re- 
commended, had promised me I should 
receive ‘as soon as possible.” Not 
feeling very confident of the early 
arrival of this possibility, and having 
ascertained from a friend, who had 
had a surreptitious peep at the docu- 
ment, that I was No. 900 on his lord- 
ship’s list—that is to say, that there 
were still 899 meritorious and aspir- 
ing youths who had the advantage 
over me, at least of priority of applica- 
tion—I resolved to fill, by service 
abroad, the interval likely to elapse 
before I saw my name in the Gazette. 
Accordingly I accepted the offer of a 
cornetcy in The Queen’s Own Death 
or Glory Hussars, then about to sail 
for Spain, to serve under the banner 
of Lieutenant -Colonel Evans, who 
had just been converted, by the grace 
of the graceless queen of Spain, into 
His Excellency the Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral, Commanding &c., &c., &e. I 
take this opportunity of relieving my 
conscience by confessing that 1 knew 
nothing, and cared less, about the 
rights of the quarrel in which I was 
to bear arms; and that if his West- 
minster Excellency had displayed his 
standard—which was said strongly to 
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resemble an electioneering flag—on: 
the side of John Carlos, (as our sol- 
diers persisted in calling him,) instead= 
of on behalf of the then innocent in- , 
fant at Madrid, it would have made 
not the slightest difference in my,- 
readiness to follow it. I had not left 
school long enough to be quite as. 
well acquainted with foreign affairs 
as the Secretary of State for that de- 
partment is usually supposed to be, 
and my sole objects in going out were 
to see a little service—in preference 
to kicking my heels at Horseguards’ 
levees—to acquire some practical 
knowledge of soldiering, and perhaps, 
in a minor degree, to wear a showy 
uniform. I recollect thinking it a great 
day for Ireland when I first paraded 
before my looking-glass, at my lodg- 
ings in Murphy Street, in the full tog 
of the Q.0.D.0.G.H., amidst the 
admiring plaudits of Mr Schneider, 
(of the firm of Schneider and Bill- 
hook, military tailors, Bond Street,) 
who had come down to Killalee to do 
for the regiment, bringing with him 
every imaginable necessary and un- 
necessary possible to be palmed upon 
greenhorns preparing for a campaign. 
A very showy uniform was that of 
the Q.0.D.0.G.H., thanks to Tom- 
kins: indeed, some people said it was 
rather more showy than serviceable, 
and that fifty- guinea shabraques, 
jackets laden with lace, and pelisses 
covered with bullion and embroidery, 
although doubtless essential enough 
to the household cavalry or the Black 
Bottle Light Horse, were rather 
costly than convenient for newly- 
raised troops destined to a brief term 
of rough service in a foreign country. 
However, Tomkins and the tailor 
would have it so, and they must, 
of course, be obeyed. Tomkins was 
our lieutenant-colonel, having just 
received his promotion from a consi- 
derably lower rank which he held in 
the British service. He was an “‘ old 
Peninsular,” and came to us with the 
reputation of a very smart officer—a 
reputation which he possibly may 
have deserved a quarter of a century 
before. All his smartness now was 
confined to his own dilapidated per- 
son, which he was never weary of 
adorning. Asa young man, Schneider 
confidentially informed some of his 
favourite customers, Tomkins had been 
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‘a renowned dandy and lady-killer. 
Unmentioned in Napier, there were 
traditions of him amongst the tailors, 
and Schneider got quite excited when 
relating how his daring and magnifi- 
cent innovations on the regulation 
uniform had drawn down upon him 
repeated reprimands and arrests from 
martinet colonels, and were said ma- 
terially to have impeded his promo- 
tion. ‘Tomkins still made up very 
decently —although considerably on 
the wrong side of sixty—by the aid 
of stays, padding, hair-dye, and— 
malicious rumour whispered — the 
least possible touch of rouge. He 
was stiff in the joints, and could 
not throw his leg over his saddle 
quite so lightly as of yore; but when 
once settled in it, or on foot, well 
blacked, polished, and painted, he 
looked a very respectable sort of 
wooden soldier. 

IT cannot doubt that by far the hap- 
piest period of Tomkins’ existence was 
the time that he spent in company 
with Schneider, fixing the details of 
his own regiment’s uniform and ac- 
coutrements. The result, although 
confoundedly expensive to us poor 
subs, was creditable enough in a 
tailorly point of view, the only blun- 
der made being in the button, which 
was cast with the initials of the regi- 
ment thus disposed— Q.0. 

D. 0. G. 
H. 

The odd combination of letters in 
the second line, detected only when 
too late for alteration, was a constant 
source of annoyance to Tomkins, who 
was driven almost demented when he 
learned that it had given occasion 
to that impudent dog Joker, of the 
Tipperary Footpads, to nickname us 
the Canine Cavalry. 

After a few weeks passed in con- 
stant drills and riding-school work at 
Killalee, whose good-natured, hospi- 
table inhabitants promoted us all to 
majors and captains for the time 
being, we sailed for Spain, and had 
now been for a while in cantonments 
in the neighbourhood of T——. On 
the day in question I had ridden in to 
dine with Jack Rutherford, who was 
an immense ally of mine. Jack be- 
longed to the artillery, and was 
waiting an opportunity to march up 
the country and join his battery, a 
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hundred miles or more in the interior. 
He was a fellow of great originality, 
who had been half over the world and 
back again, was at home in every 
place, and at ease in all society. He 
had entered the navy young, had been 
shipwrecked two or three times, in 
sundry affairs with pirates and slavers, 
and in queer adventures of all kinds ; 
had once had to work his way home 
from the antipodes in a red shirt and 
a merchant vessel, and after all his 
roughing and knocking about found 
himself at thirty a master’s mate, and 
without a ship, when an offer was 
made to him to go to Spain as lieu- 
tenant of artillery, for which post his 
familiarity with great guns was con- 
sidered to qualify him. Jack at once 
accepted: he had no want of self-con- 
fidence, and would have accepted an 
embassy just as readily, had it been 
offered him. At T—— we had become 
acquainted, and were soon intimate 
companions. 

To return to the guardhouse. The 
officer on duty heard the report of 
his sergeant, the complaint of the 
serenos, and the representations of 
Jack Rutherford, who had picked up 
a tolerable knowledge of Spanish in 
the West Indies, and, to my ears, was 
as good a Castilian as Cervantes him- 
self. The Spanish officer, a steady 
old soldier and perfect gentleman, 
listened courteously to his voluble 
explanations, could not help laugh- 
ing at the ludicrous turn he gave to 
the affair, and then gravely but gently 
represented the impropriety of such 
proceedings in time of war and in a 
garrison town. He evidently was in- 
disposed to deal hardly with a couple 
of Englishmen out upon a frolic; and 
as I, in the mean time, had taken op- 
portunity to mend the serenos’ lanterns 
with a dollar or two, I saw that we 
might hope to pass the night in better 
quarters than the guardhouse. He 
had no doubt, the officer said, that we 
were both, as we represented our- 
selves, English officers; but as we were 
in plain clothes, and without papers 
to prove what we were, he suggested 
that we should send for a friend to 
identify us, after which he would re- 
lease us, trusting we would thence- 
forward comport ourselves with more 
formality. A soldier was accordingly 
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wrote a line, to the quarters of a cap- 
tain of my regiment in town on sick 
leave. 

Anybody would have been amused 
—I, as a raw youth, felt intense ad- 
miration—at the manner in which 
Jack availed of the next quarter of 
an hour, passed in the room occupied 
by the officer on guard. The Spaniard 
was at first a little stiff in his manner 
—evidently perplexed between the 
desire to behave as a buon camerado 
to the foreign auxiliaries from whom 
such great things were expected, and 
a sense of his duty towards prisoners 
brought in for a street row. Jack’s 
first move was to inquire, in his most 
winning manner, and with a smile 
that would have melted a glacier, if 
it was permitted to smoke. There 
could be no doubt about the reply. 
The Spaniard himself handed a char- 
coal from his brasero. Jack lit a 
choice Havana, whose first puff per- 
fumed the apartment, and presented 
his cigar-case to the obliging officer. 
It would have been ungracious—in 
Spain almost discourteous—to refuse, 
and we all three blew an amicable 
cloud. There had been a skirmish in 
the environs a few days previously be- 
tween the garrison of T—— and aCar- 
list expeditionary corps, in which the 
Queen’s troops had had a few men 
wounded, and having captured a lame 
drummer, a mule, and half-a-dozen 
muskets, of course claimed a brilliant 
victory, and published a bombastic 
bulletin. Taking for granted that the 
lieutenant had been in the affair, Jack 
adroitly complimented him, lauded 
Spanish heroism, then darted off to 
South America—where, when first at 
sea, he had seen something of the 
struggle between Spaniards and Pa- 
triots — and told most astounding 
stories of the valiant feats of the 
Spanish troops and generals engaged 
there, although the rascal had told me, 
only the day before, that they had 
invariably either run away or been 
well thrashed. In less than fifteen 
minutes the lieutenant had totally 
forgotten what had brought us to the 
guardhouse, addressed Jack as his 
‘‘amigo,” accepted an invitation to 
breakfast with him when he came off 
guard, and appeared on the point of 
vowing eternal friendship to English- 
men in general, and Rutherford in 
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particular, when, just at that moment, 
a soldier appeared at the door and re- 
ported the arrival of an English cabal- 
lero, who entered the room as he 
spoke. Instead of the comrade I ex- 
pected, I was surprised to behold a 
total stranger, who, after a quick 
glance at all present, addressed him- 
self to me, as promptly and confi- 
dently as if my name had been written 
on my face. 

‘¢ Lieutenant Green, I presume.” 

** Cornet Green,” amended I. 

‘‘ Happy to make your acquain- 
tance, sir,” squinting at my card, 
which he had in his hand. ‘* Captain 
Ramsay returned to his duty to-day 
—gone out to cantonments. I am 
quartered in the same house, and 
your card was brought tome. Came 
on at once. Perhaps I may do as 
well. Ah! I see’—(here he again 
ogled the card)—“‘slight scrape—good 
wine—youthful spirits. I’ve seen a 
few things of the sort. Passed anight 
in a Spanish guardroom myself, I 
recollect—half-a-dozen of us—some 
story about clearing a coffee-room— 
after Albuera, it was—bad blood 
at that time between English and 
Spanish officers—they had run like 
hares, and then published a bulletin 
in which the English were not even 
mentioned. Just like them—you'll 
find that out by and by. Our affair 
was hushed up, though, or the Duke 
would have made short work of it. 
Old Douro didn’t understand jokes of 
that kind. Hated brawls and rows, 
and wouldn’t have overlooked them 
even in his best officers—which, I may 
venture to say, some of those in ques- 
tion were. But touching your affair, 
Mr Green. And first let me intro- 
duce myself—as Major Moss, late of 
His Majesty’s 125th.” 

I bowed, and introduced Rutherford 
to the Major, who was a stout-built 
man, past the middle age, with dark 
aquiline features, and hair slightly 
grizzled. His ‘ get-up” was strictly 
military —the popular ideal of an 
English veteran officer — stiff black 
stock, blue surtout buttoned high, 
whiskers shaved sharp off in a line 
with the bottom of the ear, buckskin 
gloves of snowy whiteness. His 
off-hand manner and easy assurance 
carried everything before him. In 
very indifferent Spanish — had for- 
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gotten it, he said, since he was there 
with the Duke—he introduced him- 
self to the officer of the guard as a 
British conmandante, who. had served 
under the great Wellington in the 
War of Independence, and had now 
come over, on a tour of pleasure, to 
observe the operations of the Spanish 
armies, whose gallantry he hadlearned 
to respect in former days. This last 
compliment, coming on the top of 
Jack’s pretty speeches, completely 
subjugated the Spaniard ; and I have 
no manner of doubt that, had we 
required it, he would have handed 
over the command of the guard to 
us. As we did not exact so much, 
he contented himself with conducting 
us to the door of the guardhouse 
and wishing us a very good night. 

Rutherford and I would have at 
once returned to our inn, but we had 
to pass the Major’s quarters in our 
way, and he insisted on our stepping 
in for ten minutes, and for a single 
glass of grog by way of nightcap. 

‘* Lascelles!” cried the Major, as 
we entered a capital apartment strong- 
ly scented with Oriental pastiles, 
Latakia tobacco, and rum punch— 
‘* Lascelles, here are two of our 
gallant young countrymen, come out 
to support the throne of Her Catholic 
Majesty. Honourable Lewis Las- 
celles—Mr Green, Queen’s Own 
Death or Glory Hussars—Mr Ruther- 
ford, of the Artillery.” 

The Honourable Mr Lascelles rose 
languidly from his arm-chair to re- 
turn our bows. He was a fair-haired, 
effeminate-looking young man of about 
five-and-twenty. His features had 
something foreign in their cast ; alto- 
gether he was rather good-looking, 
and evidently thought so. His neck 
was bare—on his feet he wore Turkish 
slippers-—a dressing-gown of brilliant 
hues enfolded his slender person—his 
ruddy lips languidly caressed the 
amber mouthpiece of a cherry-stick 
pipe, which reached half way across 
the room. 

It was well on in the small hours 
of the morning before Rutherford and 
I quitted the Major’s quarters. The 
impression left upon my youthful 
mind by the prolonged sederunt, was 
one highly favourable to our new 
acquaintances. The Honourable Las- 
celles I certainly thought a little 
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more of the silver-fork-and-rose-leaf 
school about him than met my ideas 
of manliness—but then his fine airs 
and drawling nonchalance sat well 
upon him. His style of dress was 
decidedly peculiar and somewhat 
showy, but at the same time airy, 
graceful, and characteristic of the 
man of high fashion, who had lived 
much abroad. But Major Moss was 
the boy for me—a splendid specimen 
of the British veteran. I could have 
sat till daylight, and again till dark, 
listening to his tales of war, of battles, 
skirmishes, and venturous escapes. 
He had been everywhere, knew every- 
body. He had dined with the Duke 
a few days before starting for Spain ; 
was intimate with Napier, and the 
four volumes then published of that 
officer’s History of the Peninsular 
War lay upon his table. He showed 
me the words “The Author to an 
old friend and comrade” inscribed in 
a bold sprawling hand at the com- 
mencement of Volume One. With 
General Evans he was not on terms 
—some old dispute when they were 
on the staff together—aud he there- 
fore did not mean to go to his head- 
quarters—there would be an awkward- 
ness about it—but would proceed up 
the country, at the first opportunity, 
and visit some of the principal towns 
in the north of Spain, attach himself 
perhaps for a time to a Spanish corps 
d’armée—to see, he said, if the Dons 
had improved in soldiering since his 
day—and ultimately probably pro- 
ceed to Madrid, and home to England 
by way of Andalusia, where he pro- 
posed to winter. In short, the Major 
talked a great deal that evening, in 
a sort of laconic, off-hand way ; 
touched on innumerable subjects, 
chiefly of a more or less military 
nature; gave me some excellent 
advice as a young soldier—seemed, 
indeed, to take quite a fancy to me— 
hoped he should see me often, and 
that we should be going up the 
country at the same time, when he 
should have great pleasure in con- 
ducting me over some of the famous 
battle-fields of the Peninsular War. 
I was duly attentive, gratified, and 
grateful; the Honourable Lascelles 
sat listless and somnolent, trifling 
with his amber mouthpiece, and oc- 
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casionally vouchsafing a remark; 
Rutherford, contrary to his custom, 
said little or nothing. 

I was favoured next morning after 
breakfast with Jack’s opinion of our 
new friends. Jack had had a ham- 
mock slung in his room at the fonda, 
and, when there was nothing better 
to do, would lie in it half the day, 
smoking Cavendish in a short black 
pipe, and spinning yarns of his past 
life, to which he was sure to find as 
many attentive listeners as there 
were persons present. I, who at that 
time was enthusiastic after every- 
thing in the way of adventure, was 
never weary of his vivid pictures of 
fights with slavers, cutting-out parties, 
cruises amongst savages, and frolics 
in West Indian towns, varied oc- 
casionally by an episode of a more 
touching and domestic character. 
Jack had been a wild slip in his 
youth—had run away from home—and 
gone to sea in a merchantman, where 
he found hard fare, rough usage, 
and just enough leisure heartily to 
repent his folly. And he more than 
once made the most heedless amongst 
us look grave, when he told how he 
returned to his village home in an 
inland county, and of his faltering, 
hesitating walk along the leafy ave- 
nue leading to his father’s parsonage 
—ashamed as he was to show him- 
self in his coarse seaman’s dress, 
which was in rags, whilst his toes 
had pierced his only shoes in the 
long march from the distant seaport 
—and how his elder sister started at 
sight of the wild sailor lad when he 
came suddenly upon her, as she sat, 
clad in deep mourning, in the shadow 
of the honeysuckle porch; and how 
she wept when she recognised him, 
and told him of his mother’s death. 
When he got to this part of his 
story, the lines on Jack’s honest 
countenance, which was burned to a 
deep brick-dust colour by exposure 
to sun and storm, would grow more 
rigid, and he would lie silent for a 
while, sucking his pipe very hard, 
until his gay companions had almost 
forgotten his presence, when he would 
burst out suddenly with some quaint 
sally or reminiscence, that set the 
room in aroar. A worthy and true- 
hearted fellow was Jack Rutherford ; 
and it was a treat to see him, as I 
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often did at a later day, galloping 
his light guns into the hottest of the 
enemy’s fire, and singeing the very 
whiskers of the infantry with his close 
and deadly discharges. Poor Jack! 
he had a presentiment he would die 
in Spain, and it did not deceive him ; 
but he surely deserved a better fate 
than to be picked off from behind a 
bush by a lurking marauder. 

Jack listened very stoically to my 
fervent eulogium of Major Moss, 
smiled once or twice, but said nothing 
until I questioned him directly as to 
his opinion of the gentleman. He 
did not know, he said—had not had 
time to form one. The Major seemed 
a very fine fellow in his way—talked 
rather much—rather a young man to 
have been in all those battles he told of. 
Respecting the Honourable Lascelles 
he was more decided in his opinion ; 
thought him an infernal puppy, with 
his long pipe and fine dressing-gown, 
and affected lisp ; didn’t like the cut 
of his jib at all—something Jewish in 
it—very like a Jew at Calcutta, who 
had once sold him a pinchbeck watch 
and appendages as gold of Ophir; 
could not bear fair Jews—was not 
particularly fond of dark ones. 

I totally differed with Jack’s esti- 
mate of our new acquaintances, but I 
avoided controversy on the subject, 
and soon afterwards left the fonda to 
return to out-quarters. Riding to- 
wards the town gate, I fell in with 
Major Moss, mounted on a stout 
Spanish pony. He joined company, 
laughed over my misadventure of the 
night before, was chatty and amusing, 
rode out of the town with me, and 
finally accepted an invitation to ac- 
company me to cantonments, take 
camp-kettle luck and pass the day. 
We had no regimental mess at that 
time, but fed together by threes and 
fours on such fare as the villages 
yielded. The Captain and two jolly 
subs, who were my mess companions, 
made much of the stranger, who was 
invited to return as often as he felt 
disposed, and who did return, and 
soon became acquainted with the 
whole regiment. The Honourable 
Lascellessometimes accompanied him, 
but not often, being of sedentary 
habits, addicted to solitude and smoke, 
and also, as his friend confidentially 
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much taken up just then with a cer- 
tain beautiful marchioness resident 
at T——. 

Orders at last came for the squadron 
to which I belonged to march up the 
country. With it went the Colonel 
and part of the staff of the regiment. 
Rutherford had preceded us by a fort- 
night; but Major Moss, who, although 
on more or less intimate terms with 
most of our fellows, had always shown 
a marked preference for me, his first 
acquaintance in the corps, was to go 
with us. He had some time since 
been introduced to the Colonel, upon 
whom he made an excellent impres- 
sion. Tomkins was one of those men 
who are stiff and inaccessible enough 
if they detect timidity or deference 
in a new acquaintance, but bland as 
guava jelly when treated rather cava- 
lierly. Acting upon hints he had 
obtained, or upon intuitive percep- 
tion of character, Major Moss treated 
him from the very first in an easy, 
off-hand, almost patronising way, 
(for which his superior rank in the 
British service may have seemed to 
him sufficient warrant,) maintaining 
himself on a footing of perfect equality, 
at the same time that he adroitly 
threw in complimentary references to 
Tomkins’ early military career, to his 
smartness as an officer, his lady -killing 
exploits in Southern Europe, his ex- 
quisite ‘taste in dress, &c. &e. Ke. 
In short, Tomkins took quite a fancy 
to the Major—paid him many atten- 
tions—obtained him, upon some ne- 
farious pretext, an authorisation to 
draw rations for horses and servants— 
lent him a baggage animal—and 
finally, on the morning of our depar- 
ture from T——, the Major’s pony 
having gone lame, actually also lent 
him one of his own chargers; I doing 
a like good office to the Honourable 
Lascelles, whose brace of mountain 
cobs were sufficiently loaded with 
his pipes, wardrobe, nicknacks, and 
pictures. For 1 forgot to mention 
that my two new friends were enthu- 
siastic lovers of art and objects of 
vertu, and had already, since their 
arrival in Spain, made a considerable 
collection of church ornaments, old- 
fashioned arms, and pictures of price, 
intended, Major Moss informed me, 
to enrich the magnificent gallery and 
museum of the Lascelles family. 
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We were all weary of our canton- 
ments, and eager for action, and it 
was a joyful day when boot and saddle 
sounded—for the last time for us—in 
the muddy uncomfortable hamlets 
where we had for some weeks been 
quartered, without other occupation 
than perpetual drills and field days. 
The enemy was not in the neighbour- 
hood of our line of march, and for the 
first two days we were unaccompanied 
by infantry. But at the small town 
at which we passed the second night, 
the officer commanding offered to 
send a company with us on our fol- 
lowing day’s march. There were 
flying parties of Carlists about, and 
as the road was hilly, and in some 
places fringed with forest, a handful 
of hostile infantry might, without risk 
to themselves, cause us great annoy- 
ance. 

Colonel Tomkins, amongst whose 
faults want of caution was not to be 
included, readily accepted the prof- 
fered escort, for which, however, 
judging from appearances during the 
early part of the day, there was not 
the slightest occasion. There was no 
sign of an enemy—not so much as a 
distant vedette, or the smoke of a 
picket-fire. But towards noon, the 
character of the road changed. The 
hills, previously distant on our right 
and left, closed in upon us. The road 
ran at the base of a steep range of 
rocks, thickly clothed with brushwood, 
from which we were separated but 
by a strip of level ground, in few 
places more than a hundred or two 
yards wide. On our other hand, the 
ground sank abruptly to a depth of 
thirty or forty feet, and we overlooked 
a green valley, partially cultivated, 
dotted with trees, watered by a tor- 
tuous stream, and on whose further 
side, towards the foot of the opposite 
mountains, stood several small vil- 
lages, each with its church tower, 
and, upon a sunny slope, the pon- 
derous walls of an extensive convent. 

I was riding at the head of the 
squadron. A slight ascent of the 
road was terminated, about a quarter 
of a mile in our front, by a ridge, 
which had just been topped by a party 
of infantry—they, in their turn, being 
preceded by an advance of three 
hussars. The Colonel, two other 
Officers, and Major Moss, were @ short 
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distance ahead of the squadron. I 
was admiring the picturesque group 
of the infantry, whose figures, on 
attaining the summit of the ridge, 
were clearly defined against the sky, 
when they suddenly halted. The 
officer commanding them advanced a 
step or two, then turned to his men, 
gave an order, and drew his sword. 
The men handled their arms. Just 
then a shot was fired further to the 
front, quickly followed by another— 
two, three more—then a whole vol- 
ley, and then——two shots close to 
my ear, as they seemed, but in reality 
at about a hundred yards off, out of 
the wood on our right. One bullet 
whistled close by my head; another 
made a bloody streak across the 
crupper of a trumpeter’s horse just 
before me. A hussar came at a canter 
over the ridge, closely followed by two 
riderless horses. It was our advance, 
driven in, two out of the three men 
having fallen. 

The suddenness of this attack, on 
such young troops as were then the 
Q. O. D. O. G. Hussars, caused some 
confusion, and for a minute or two 
nobody seemed to know what to do. 
As an humble sub, I, of course, had 
merely to wait orders. Pending these, 
I looked about me. In several parts 
of the wood on our right I saw a 
movement ; here and there a musket 
barrel gleamed, and I once or twice 
discerned the Carlists’ blue and red 
caps. Straggling shots were fired, 
but with little effect. It was to 
our front that the enemy were in 
force: I heard a considerable popping 
going on there, but could see nothing 
of it, owing to the rise in the road. 
A little in front of me Tomkins was 
consulting with his captains. Inex- 
perienced though I was in the noble 
art of war, I plainly saw that we were 
in a very nasty position for cavalry— 
on a narrow road, with a sort of 
precipice to the left, and with a thick 
wood close up to ourright. Our best, 
and, indeed, our only plan for avoid- 
ing damage that might be considerable, 
and that we could not possibly retali- 
ate, was to retire from the proximity 
of the wood, which was naturally the 
base of our light-infantry enemy’s 
operations, and to get into the open 
ground upon our left, where, if the 
Carlists thought proper to follow us, 
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horse could act with advantage. I 
was running my eye along the side 
of the road, to see if there was any 
place where we could file down into 
the fields, when somebody passed 
before me. It was Major Moss, his 
horse’s head turned to the rear. 

“T am going to fetch the in- 
fantry,” said he, without waiting to 
be questioned. 

“You may spare yourself the 
trouble,” I replied; ‘“ they are com- 
ing up.” 

“*T will hasten them, then,” said 
the Major, who himself seemed rather 
in haste, ‘and at the same time look 
after my baggage.” 

“Your baggage is safe enough,” 
said I, detaining him. ‘‘ Better stay 
here and see the fun.” 

The Major looked a little disturbed, 
I thought—a shade paler than usual 
he seemed to me—but it might be only 
fancy. Just then a bullet from the 
bushes, passing in front of me, went 
slap into the top of his holster-pipe. 
Could I have believed it possible for 
so old a soldier to be affected by such 
a trifle, I should have said he started. 
The next instant he smiled grimly. 

‘* Sharp work this,” he said. ‘ Re- 
minds me of Fuentes d’Onoro.” And 
putting his heels to his horse, he rode 
off to the rear. 

I did not, at that moment, give 
another thought either to the Major or 
to the probable similarity between 
the trifling skirmish now commencing, 
and the severe combat of Fuentes 
d’Onoro, for I had caught sight of a 
place where it seemed to me probable 
we might get off the road and into 
the fields. Just then the rest of the 
infantry came up. They were only 
about a hundred men strong, inclusive 
of the party whom we heard blazing 
away beyond the ridge; but they 
were well officered, which is not al- 
ways the case with Spanish troops. 
Half of them went forward to sup- 
port their comrades engaged in front. 
The other half lined the low stone 
parapet to the right of the road, and 
returned the fire of the Carlists in the 
wood. ‘Tomkins had sent forward an 
officer to the top of the ridge, to ascer- 
tain how things looked in front. <A 
steep and rugged road, was the report, 
the wood coming down close to it for 
a distance of at least a mile—that 
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being as far as could be seen, a second 
ridge then occurring —the Carlists 
seemed in some force, and the precipice 
on the left continued, increasing in 
depth, without any visible means of 
descent into the level. That such a 
descent, if practicable, was by far our 
best resource, had not unnaturally oc- 
curred to Tomkins and others, as well 
as to an inexperienced soldier like my- 
self; but the practicability was more 
than doubtful. Tomkins was evidently 
at a nonplus ; riding to the road-side, 
he craned over the edge to look for 
a practicable slope. Without waiting 
orders, I galloped a hundred yards 
to a place where a sort of promontory 
jutted out into the fields. On its 
further side, fringed with bushes, I 
found a gentle slope, concealed from 
the road by the foliage overhanging 
it, and not easy to detect. I rode 
back to report my discovery to the 
Colonel. It was not made too soon ; 
for the Carlists, who had either re- 
ceived reinforcements, or gained fresh 
courage from our inaction and embar- 
rassed position, managed not only to 
give full employment to our infantry, 
but to gall ourselves considerably. 
Several horses and two or three men 
were wounded, and there seemed dan- 
ger of our losing part of our baggage. 
Prompt measures were now taken. 
I and another officer were sent, with 
twenty men, to repel by a charge an 
attempt upon the baggage, should the 
enemy come upon the road. As I 
trotted into the rear I caught a glimpse 
of my friend Major Moss. He was 
dismounted, and standing with his 
(or rather Tomkins’) horse between 
him and the fire of the enemy. He 
looked disturbed and anxious. 

‘Ah, my dear boy!” he cried, as 
IT rode up, “this is kind. So you 
heard of my accident. Only a spent 
ball, but rather painful;” and he 
made a step towards me, limping 
terribly. 

It was no time for sympathy or kind 
inquiries. 

‘* Close up with the baggage!” said 
my senior in command; and the 
grooms and muleteers bustled and 
goaded, and flogged their beasts, fre- 
quently looking over their shoulders 
the while, as though but moderately 
pleased at the foe’s proximity and their 
ownnearly defenceless condition. Tom- 
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kins and the squadron were already fil- 
ing down into the fields. The baggage 
animals and led horses moved quickly 
after them. Happening to turn my 
head, I saw my friend the Major get 
into his saddle with an activity that 
relieved me from all anxiety with 
respect to his wound. We brought 
up the rear at a short distance, till all 
had reached the fields, and then filed 
down ourselves, and joined the squa- 
dron, which was drawn up on a fine 
level turf half a mile from the road, 
with the baggage well in rear, and 
the surgeons busy looking to the 
wounded; whilst old Lampass, the 
vet., was paying the same attention 
to the injured horses—more numerous 
than the human sufferers. 

The infantry next retired from the 
road upon our position, followed by 
the Carlists, who, it now became evi- 
dent, considerably outnumbered them. 
There was a brisk but brief skirmish. 
The enemy—active fellows, irregularly 
uniformed, but well armed with long- 
barrelled muskets of unusual range— 
pressed our foot-soldiers hard, and, 
carried away by the ardour of the 
fight, were soon nearer to us than to 
the road, and their bullets fell thick 
about us. Then Tomkins ordered a 
troop to charge. Advancing at a 
canter, our line was quickly disorder- 
ed by clumps of bushes and inequali- 
ties of the ground. The Carlists ran 
like mad when they saw us in motion, 
but they were not quick enough. 
Our charge, although irregular, and 
in a sort of straggling open order— 
such as I afterwards frequently saw 
made with good results by Zurbano’s 
Cossack-like lancers—was effective, 
and the slowest of the runaways were 
sabred. The others reached the road, 
and did not again venture to any dis- 
tance from it. 

On rejoining the squadron, one of 
the first persons I observed was Ma- 
jor Moss. He was on foot; a hand- 
kerchief was bound round his leg, and 
a servant was brushing his clothes, 
which were dirty and clay-stained. 
His horse had reared and thrown him 
down, he told me, just as he was 
mounting to accompany us in our 
charge; and, besides the bruise on 
his leg from the spent ball, he had 
strained his back, which had alone 
prevented him from having a cut at 
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the rascals in the wood. (‘The Major, 
I should observe, wore a sword upon 
the march, and carried pistols.) I 
saw the man who was rubbing him 
down grin as he spoke, and heard a 
soldier say something, of which I 
caught only the words—‘ safe in a 
ditch,” but which seemed hugely to 
divert his comrades. At a later pe- 
riod the real state of the case was 
more clearly explained to me. 

Marching for a short distance over 
the fields, we regained the road a 
little farther on. Thenceforth the 
country was less favourable to am- 
buscades; and, without other adven- 
ture, we reached our halting-place for 
the night—a large village, open, but 
garrisoned, and having, like many of 
the villages in Northern Spain at that 
time, a strong loopholed guardhonse, 
capable of holding out for some time 
if artillery were not brought against 
it. There were a number of large 
handsome houses in this village, which 
had not as yet suffered from the war, 
but which, at a later period, I saw in 
grievous plight—sacked, half burned 
dowr, and with scarcely a tithe of its 
inhabitants remaining. Then, how- 
ever, it looked cheerful enough, and 
tolerably populous. We got good 
billets, and soon learned that we were 
to remain there all the following day. 
We had had three very fatiguing 
marches, and the respite was agree- 
able, especially to the wounded, and 
to our horses, which had not yet got 
used to hard work on chopped straw 
and barley. 

On the second evening passed in 
this village, I was returning rather 
late to my quarters, when, at the 
angle of a garden wall which enclosed 
one of the best houses in the place, I 
ran against and nearly upset a person 
standing in its shadow, who uttered 
an exclamation of alarm. It was so 
dark that, although close to him, I 
could not distinguish his features, 
but I recognised the voice as that 
of Major Moss, who had risen that 
morning seemingly quite recovered 
from the effects of his yesterday’s 
casualties. 

‘Hallo, Major!” cried I, * what 
are you doing here?” 

‘‘ Ha, my dear boy!” replied the 
Major, with a sigh of relief; ‘is it 
you? I am delighted; I thought it 
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was—but never mind. Where are 
you off to?” 


“To bed, to be sure; and should 
think it a better place for you than 
these gasless lanes. You know that 
we march at—” 

I stopped, for just then there was a 
low whistle, quickly followed by a 
sound, thrice repeated, of hands 
clapped cautiously together. ‘* What 
the deuce is that?” said I. 

‘* Hush!” said the Major, laying 
his hand on my arm; and he gave a 
similar whistle in reply. I now first 
perceived that he was enveloped in a 
large cloak. 

** Moss! Moss!” said a voice, not 
loud but distinct, and which came 
from a little distance — ‘* Quick ! 
Where are you?” 

‘* Discretion, my dear young friend,” 
said the Major, speaking close to my 
ear in a quick whisper. “ It is Las- 
celles—a lady in the case. Leave 
me, I entreat you. To-morrow you 
shall know all;” and, gliding from 
me, he disappeared in the darkness. 

It struck me as rather odd that the 
Major, at his time of life, should be 
playing the cloaked gallant, and en- 
gaged in midnight adventures, how- 
ever suitable the part might be to the 
fascinating Lascelles; but it was no 
business of mine, and I went at once 
to my quarters. We marched at grey 
of morning; and, as soon as the sun- 
beams had dissipated drowsiness, I 
rode abreast of the Major, and ven- 
tured an allusion to his recent noc- 
turnal prowl. He laughed. 

“Ah!” he said, “* you think it 
strange an old soldier like me should 
be dangling after damsels and dealing 
in cloaks and rope-ladders. You are 
right, my dear Green; all that was 
well enough on my first visit to the 
Peninsula—I could perhaps tell a tale 
or two of that time—but not now. 
The fact is—I don’t wish it to be 
known, but I am sure I can rely on 
your discretion—the fact is, that fel- 
low Lascelles gives me a deal of 
uneasiness. His father is my old 
comrade and intimate friend, and 
committed him in some measure to 
my charge. Now, my dear Green, 
see my position! You are a young 
man of sense beyond your years, and 
will duly appreciate its difficulties ; 
for, I repeat it, you are a man of 
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great judgment and good sense, and 
of knowledge of the world unusual at 
your age. I have been thinking a 
good deal about you this last day or 
two. Iam anxious to serve you, and 
have been considering how to do it. 
General Alava is an old Peninsular 
friend of mine—we were once on the 
staff together—and I propose, if you 
do not object, writing to him by an 
early post, and mentioning in the 
strongest terms your gallant beha- 
viour in that skirmish the other day.” 

I felt myself colour with pleasure, 
and, warmly shaking the Major’s 
hand, expressed my acknowledgments 
—visions of promotion, of staff ap- 
pointments and brilliant decorations, 
floating before my eyes. 

‘* Well, as I was saying,” continued 
the Major, ‘‘ Lascelles is a fine fellow, 
but young and imprudent. He has 
come to Spain with his head full of 
romance, dreaming of serenades, bal- 
conies, twirling fans, black - eyed 
dames, and so forth. I may advise, 
but I cannot control him; and I am 
in daily apprehension of his being 
brought home with a deadly wound 
from the knife of some vindictive 
Spaniard.” 

The Major was proceeding with 
his explanation, when another officer 
joined us, and during the remainder 
of the march there was no opportunity 
of resuming this confidential conver- 
sation. That night’s halt was at a 
place called Ofia, famous for a great 
old convent, the burial-place of sundry 
Spanish princes, but which had then 
been turned into barracks, and con- 
siderably knocked about and plun- 
dered. I expected to meet the Major 
at the posada, where some of us were 
quartered, and where we all dined; 
but neither he nor Lascelles appeared. 
Next day I was orderly officer, and 
had to ride forward to take up quar- 
ters. This was a disagreeable duty, 
which we subalterns performed in turn, 
the quartermaster having remained 
sick at T——. The road now was 
perfectly safe, the weather fine, and 
the march pleasant. 

My various duties were not over 
until late that evening, and I then 
betook myself to the village inn, 
where a number of officers were as- 
sembled. They had dined, and were 
sitting over hot wine. Major Moss 
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was of the party. Whilst I was 
getting my dinner, the adjutant 
came in, looking half vexed, half 
diverted. 

“ The colonel’s in a devil of a way,” 
he said. ‘‘ The squadron is accused 
—of what do you suppose? Nothing 
less than housebreaking and sacrilege! 
At that place with an unpronounce- 
able name, where we halted after the 
skirmish, the country residence of 
some Spanish grandee was broken 
into, and plundered of a lot of valu- 
able pictures. The house was unin- 
habited, except by an old woman 
left incharge. The robbers, it seems, 
gagged and bound her; but after 
some time she managed to get rid of 
the gag, and squalled till assistance 
came. She swears the burglars were 
Ingleses, but seems to have been 
awfully frightened, for there is no 
making anything of her description of 
them. ‘The colonel is to have further 
particulars to-morrow. Then from 
Ojia another report has come, You 
recollect the old convent there ?—one 
would not have thought there was 
much to be got out of that. But it 
seems there is a church belonging to 
it, into which robbers (also said, from 
certain traces they left, to be English) 
broke their way last night. They con- 
siderately abstained from meddling 
with the toe-nail of St Casilda, 
St Francisco de Paula’s shirt-collar, 
and other precious relics enshrined 
there. But this forbearance does not 
console the monks for the loss of a 
valuable altar-piece, some church 
plate, and sundry brocaded vestments 
of considerable value. In short, there 
is the devil to pay. The priests and 
Spanish authorities are all up in arms; 
the colonel is furious at the stigma 
cast upon the regiment, and swears 
he will sift the matter to the very 
bottom.” 

This intelligence naturally gave 
rise to much speculation and conver- 
sation. Suspicions were pointed in 
various directions. There were seve- 
ral private servants, and other camp- 
followers, marching with the squadron, 
not all of whom bore the most imma- 
culate of characters. Some suspected 
them. Others doubted that the 
thieves were English at all—thought 
they might be Spaniards, who had 
palmed themseives off as foreigners, 
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to distract pursuit from the right 
direction. A third party admitted 
the painful possibility of the delin- 
quents being found in the ranks of 
the Q. O. D. O. G. Hussars. In short, 
for full half an hour the matter was 
briskly discussed, amidst the smoke 
of cigars and the fumes of the mulled 
Rioja wine. Then somebody pro- 
posed cards. We played pretty late, 
considering that the reveille was to 
sound a full hour before daylight, 
for the next day’s march was a long 
one; and, as often happens, the 
stakes got higher as the game pro- 
ceeded. I was unlucky, and the 
best part of a month’s pay was trans- 
ferred, in bright quadruples, from 
my pocket to that of Lascelles, who 
was the principal winner. Major 
Moss also won, as we all thought, 
but at the end of the evening he de- 
Clared himself a loser. 

‘¢T hate gambling,” said he, as he 
stood, candle in hand, at my room 
door, just as I had tumbled into bed, 
sleepy, and rather savage at having 
lost my money. ‘‘ The worst thing 
possible in a regiment. The Duke 
hated it too. I remember once, in 
Portugal, it was whilst we were shut 
up in Torres Vedras—but I see you 
are tired, and, faith,soamI. I will 
tell you the story another time. 
Good night. By the by, my dear 
fellow,” he continued, coming back, ° 
‘the mornings are very chilly now, 
and on arriving here, my infernal 
servant coolly informed me that he 
had lost my cloak on the road. I 
gave it him to carry when the sun 
got warm, and the rascal managed to 
drop it. Can you lend me something 
to keep the rheumatism out of my 
old bones, till my heavy baggage 
comes up?” 

The Major’s heavy baggage, I sup- 
posed, would come up on elephants. 
He was already, as it seemed to me, 
pretty well off for impedimenta, to be 
travelling in a disturbed country and 
over Spanish roads. He and Las- 
celles had four well-laden baggage 
animals between them, one belonging | 
to Tomkins, the three others strong 
rough brutes, of a kind purchasable, 
in those parts, for fifteen or twenty 
dollars a-piece. They rode, as I 
think I before mentioned, horses 
that I and the colonel had lent them. 
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“Weil,” said I, ‘I hardly know. 
I can’t march without my uniform 
cloak, you see, and my pea-jacket 
wouldn’t fit you. I’m really afraid I 
can’t oblige you.” 

‘“¢ But that farred wrapper of yours 
—lend me that, can’t you? It will 
be the very thing. To-morrow we 
halt at a town, and I can buy a 
cloak.” 

Now, truth to tell, I did no¢ much 
like to lend the Major the furred 
wrapper, as he called it, which was a 
bit of boyish extravagance and dandy- 
ism, a sort of dark-green polonaise, 
lined with squirrel fur—a deuced com- 
fortable sort of thing on a cold night, 
and, as I flattered myself, a par- 
ticularly knowing and handsome piece 
of toggery. However, there it lay 
upon a chair; at that time of day I 
was a bad hand at refusing anything 
—thought it looked ill-natured, mean, 
and so forth, and moreover I was just 
then extremely sleepy—so I told the 
Major to take it, turned on my pillow, 
and was asleep before he had shut 
the door. 

How I cursed the trumpets the 
next morning, as they clanged out 
the reveille in front of the posada, 
my drowsy servant at the same time 
stumbling into my room with a stink- 
ing oil lamp in his hand—one of those 
primitive iron beaks, still used in 
Spain, which look as if they had been 
stolen from a museum of antiquities. 
There was no help for it, however. 
A hasty wash, a rapid pack, a struggle 
into my boots, a brief visit tothe stables 
of my troop, a hurried breakfast on de- 
licious chocolate, (luxury of the poor- 
est Spanish village, ) and then into the 
saddle. Whilst the squadron formed 
up, I looked about for Major Moss, 
whose old military habits made him 
usually as punctual on parade as 
though his presence had been required 
there. This morning he was absent, 
but I saw his servant at the stable 
door, busy saddling and arranging 
the baggage, and I called to him to 
know where his master was. He was 
rather late, the man said, but was 
getting up. Just then the Major put 
his nightcapped head out of window. 

‘** Late on parade,” cried I. 

** Yes,” said he; ‘‘couldn’t sleep 
all night. Very lively beds these. 
Didn’t you find them so?” 
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I had been too tired to attend to 
such trifles. 

‘‘ Lascelles is still snoring, I be- 
lieve,” said the Major; ‘*but Pll have 
him up directly, and we'll be after 
you in no time. Ah, Tomkins, how 


d’ye do? We shall bring up the 
rear to-day. Road quite safe, is it 
not?” 


‘** Perfectly so, I believe,” replied 
Tomkins, rather stiffly, as if he did 
not much relish the nightcapped 
Major’s free and easy address, in 
front of his assembled squadron. 

Major Moss winked at me, nodded, 
shut the window, and in five minutes, 
and with the first sunbeam, we 
marched out of the place. 

Several times in the course of the 
morning I looked back along the 
road, expecting to see the Major and 
his friend, with their well-laden bag- 
gage animals, trotting up in our rear. 
But I looked in vain. The day wore 
on. About noon a half-hour’s halt 
was called, in a pleasant vine-em- 
bowered village, to feed the horses 
and refresh the men ;—still the absen- 
tees did not rejoin us. The sun sank; 
dusk came, then darkness, and we 
halted for the night. Quarters taken 
up, and the routine of duty gone 
through, the officers assembled, as 
usual, for supper at the inn. No 
signs of the Major; his absence be- 
came the subject of conversation. 
Could anything have happened to 
him? Was the road quite safe? 
Were there parties of the enemy 
about? The two last questions were 
satisfactorily replied to. Only one 
doubt arose. Early in that day’s 
march, we had passed a place where 
the road forked. Ours was the left 
hand route. That to the right led 
straight into the Carlist country. 
Could the travellers have made a 
mistake — been purposely misled, 
perhaps, by some iil-disposed peasant 
—and have ridden into the lion’s 
jaws? The possibility made me 
uneasy, and I confess that with my 
misgivings about my friends were 
mingled some selfish thoughts as to 
the fate of the good bay charger, which 
the debonnaire Lascelles bestrode, and 
of the elegant polonaise, Schneider’s 
masterpiece, that contributed to the 
bodily comfort of the veteran of many 
Our apprehensions, however, 
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were considerably relieved by the 
_ arrival, late that night, of a Spanish 

officer going to rejoin his regiment. 
He had made a very long and rapid 
day’s march, had ridden through our 
last night’s halting-place about noon, 
and had there fallen in with the 
Major and Lascelles. They were 
preparing for departure, and had told 
him they might possibly be unable to 
overtake the squadron that day— 
which was, however, quite unim- 
portant, as we were drawing near to 
our final destination, and the re- 
mainder of the road was perfectly 
safe. So the Spanish officer had 
found it. With a soldier servant for 
sole escort, he had performed his 
journey without molestation or sign 
of peril. 

Two days more brought us to the 
place where we were for a time to 
be quartered. It was a large pro- 
vincial town; and, after dodging about 
for so long a time amongst poor 
villages, sleeping on maize-straw 
mattresses, and relying for staple 
provender on rusty bacon and elderly 
eggs, we hailed with delight the signs 
of civilisation that greeted our eyes 
on entrance, and indulged in pleasing 
anticipations of feather-beds and flesh- 
pots. All the more intense was our 
disgust when, upon the morning after 
our arrival, we were marched out to 
cantonments in two hamlets nearly a 
league from the town. On arriving 
there, we found them already occupied 
by several companies of infantry. 
There was stabling enough for the 
horses, but the men’s quarters were 
bad, and those for the officers worse. 
In virtue of his rank, Tomkins got 
himself well put up, and so did the 
senior captain and regimental staff; 
but, in the further village, the other 
captain, and three unfortunate subs, 
(including myself,) found themselves 
utterly at a nonplus. In vain did we 
drag the bewildered alcalde from house 
to house in quest of billets; every 
room was filled. The officer com- 
manding the infantry had three rooms, 
(for himself, adjutant, and orderly- 
room,) but churlishly refused to com- 
press his arrangements into two. In 
short, it seemed likely we should have 
to bivouae, or to sleep over the stables 
amongst the men, when a good genius 
came to our rescue. Going through 
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one of the principal habitations in the 
place, (there were only three or four 
decent houses, the others consisting 
merely of stable, kitchen, and loft,) 
Captain Ramsay, vexed at finding 
every place taken up, pointed to a 
door, and asked who was billeted 
there, at the same time grasping the 
handle. ’ 

‘* The commandant of artillery!” 
replied the alcalde. But before the 
words were uttered, the door had 
opened, and * Jack Rutherford!” was 
exclaimed by four voices, in various 
notes of admiration. There lay Jack, 
in his hammock, his short pipe in his 
mouth, frowning over the Artillery- 
man’s Manual. In an instant he and 
the book were upon the floor, and he 
made us welcome in his quarters. 
These were not splendid, consisting of 
a single room, of moderate size, with 
a deal-table and bench, and two lame 
chairs, for sole furniture. Jack slept in 
his hammock; a few nails in the wall 
supported his well-burnished sabre, 
his valise and pistols; a very mode- 
rate-sized portmanteau comprised the 
whole of his heavy baggage. But 
Jack’s notions of hospitality were on 
the most magnificent scale. On learn- 
ing our dilemma, he immediately pro- 
posed that we should all four take up 
our quarters with him. After taking 
the inventory of his apartment, the 
offer was not very tempting, and yet 
we were fain to accept it, for the room 
was clean and airy, and the only one 
vacant in the wretched hamlet, which 
boasted nothing in the shape of an 
inn. So that night, after a homely 
but merry meal, succeeded by some 
tolerable grog and cigars, and by some 
of Jack’s very best yarns, we all slept 
there, on beds made up of cloaks, 
horse-blankets, and the like. Next 
day we got out a camp-bed or two, 
and made ourselves tolerably comfort- 
able in a rough way; and I hardly 
remember to have passed a pleasanter 
or merrier three weeks than I did 
there, five in a small room, with 
scarcely enough chairs to sit upon, our 
diet consisting, for the most part, of 
Trish stew, composed of tough ration 
beef; dry salt sardines ; an occasional 
hare, shot in the neighbouring fields ; 
and, for liquids, bad coffee and Spanish 
brandy. The town was notvery far off, 


' but it was crowded with troops; roads 
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and weather were bad, and supplies 
not easily obtained. 

Meanwhile we did not forget our 
absent friends, Major Moss and Lo- 
thario Lascelles. We expected them 
for two days; but when these past, 
and they appeared not, Tomkins ad- 
dressed himself to the authorities, and 
inquiries were instituted. The result 
of these was anything but satisfactory. 
Our two friends, it appeared, had not 
quitted, until late in the afternoon, 
the village in which we left them. 
They had with them their baggage, 
and their two servants, one a French- 
man, the other an Englishman, whom 
they had not brought out from Eng- 
land, we afterwards learned, but had 
picked up on landing at T——, where 
he had been discharged by some officer. 
About half a league beyond the place 
where the road forked, stood a good- 
sized village, at which, before start- 
ing, they had declared their intention 
of passing the night. At this village 
they had never been seen. It was 
just possible they might have passed 
through unobserved, after nightfall; 
but then, how was it that at no sub- 
sequent place upon the road could the 
least tidings be obtained of them? 
Upon the other hand, two peasants 
were found, who deposed to hav- 
ing met, soon after nightfall, upon 
the road leading into the Carlist 
country, a party of travellers, con- 
sisting of four men and six horses, 
with a considerable quantity of bag- 
gage. The peasants had met them 
within a quarter of an hour of each 
other, at an interval of half a league, 
proceeding at a brisk pace. One of 
the men, known to be well affected to 
the Queen’s cause, said that he had 
told the travellers, in passing, and after 
the customary ‘* good night!” that 
they were within a league and a half 
of a certain town, notoriously occu- 
pied by the Carlists, and whose name, 
he thought, would be sufficient warn- 
ing to them, if they did not wish to 
fall in with the rebels. They had 
made him an unintelligible reply in 
bad Spanish, and not knowing who or 
what they might be, he dared not say 
more, lest he should get into danger 
by too plainly intimating to what 
party he belonged. The other pea- 
sant, a less intelligent or less willing 
witness, had met them nearer to the 
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division of the roads. He either could 
not, or would not, give any particulars 
beyond agreeing as to the numbers of 
the men and horses, and saying that, 
as he passed, one of the former was 
beating the animal he rode, and which 
also had baggage on it, and swearing 
at it in French. Beyond that he knew 
nothing, had not spoken to or parti- 
cularly noticed them. On calculating 
time and distances, it became evident 
that rather quick marching would have 
brought the Major and his party to the 
fork in the road at about nightfall, 
and to the places where the peasants 
had met them just at the time de- 
posed to by these. The only fact that 
threw a shade of doubt on the matter 
was, that they were not in the habit 
of marching fast, but, on the contrary, 
at rather a slow pace, in conformity 
with ours. Tomkins was dreadfully 
afraid of fatiguing his horses on the 
march. ‘* Walk! walk!” was his 
continual ery—a command which in 
time became so habitual to him, that 
he would not unfrequently repeat it 
when quite unnecessary, and even 
when the regiment was halted; so 
that the men gave him the nickname 
of ** Walker,” which stuck to him to 
the last. When not marching with 
us, however, there was no reason to 
suppose that Major Moss and Las- 
celles might not adopt a brisker mode 
of progression—the more so as they 
were probably desirous to reach their 
destination before dark. And doubt- 
less their ill-omened haste made them 
overlook the divergence of the roads, 
or neglect inquiring which they should 
take. Thus every circumstance com- 
bined to leave scarcely a shadow of 
doubt that our unfortunate acquain- 
tances had fallen into the hands of the 
Carlists, from whom it was much to 
be feared they would experience little 
mercy, even should they succeed in 
establishing their quality of peaceable 
travellers, so exasperated, at that 
time, were the Spanish Pretender’s 
adherents against all who bore the 
name of Englishman. 

Such was the result of the investi- 
gation instituted by the local authori- 
ties. The general commanding the 
district promised that, on the next 
exchange of prisoners, which was 
shortly to take place, inquiries should 
be made of the Carlist officers, and 
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everything done to ascertain what 
had become of our two countrymen, 
and to obtain their liberty if they still 
lived. Hard-hearted Tomkins grum- 
bled not a little at the loss of his 
horses, but did not expend much com- 
miseration on the fate of his Penin- 
sular contemporary. Younger and less 
callous, I trust I shall be believed 
when I say that sincere regret for 
the misfortunes of my friends was 
mingled with that which I not un- 
naturally felt for my good bay horse 
and elegant fur coat, and for the pro- 
mised, but as yet unwritten, recom- 
mendation to General Alava. 

Jack Rutherford, who was in com- 
mand of two light guns, which he 
daily manceuvred in the neighbouring 
fields till he was splashed to the eyes 
and as hoarse as a raven, was not 
satisfied with having given up four- 
fifths of his apartment, but thought 
it incumbent upon him to do the hos- 
pitable to his friends the hussars. 
So he gave a dinner party, to which 
every man brought his own knife and 
fork, and where there was almost a 
glass for every two persons. The 
repast was more abundant than ele- 
gant, but the good humour that pre- 
vailed was boundless, and the fun it 
gave rise to tnlimited. Jack was 
just warbling, to the tune of the 
‘ British Grenadiers,” a song he had 
himself composed in honour and 
praise of the Galloping Gunners, 
when an orderly came to tell Captain 
Ramsay that the colonel desired to 
see him at the next village. In half 
an hour Ramsay returned, in great 
glee at prospect of something to do. 
Twenty men were to parade at two 
hours before daybreak. The object 
was to surprise a Carlist cavairy 
picket which passed, every morning 
before daylight, over a hill less than 
a mile from our quarters. For three 
successive mornings its passage had 
been observed; its business was 
doubtless to convey some communi- 
cation between two points of the 
Carlist line, the shortest road between 
which passed at that short distance 
from us. That the Carlists did not 
fear to be intercepted by an ambus- 
cade, certainly showed rather a con- 
temptuous estimate of our vigilance 
and soldiership, and it was proposed 
to show them what these were worth. 
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The command of the twenty men 
should naturally have devolved upon 
a subaltern, but as the enterprise re- 
quired much caution and judgment, 
and a knowledge of the ground, 
which Ramsay considered he pos- 
sessed, having been over it two or 
three times after hares, he took the 
command himself. I accompanied 
him. In our eagerness, we were out 
sooner than necessary, and remained 
for nearly three hours halted just be- 
low the brow of the hill, on the con- 
trary side to that by which the enemy 
were expected to approach. A pea- 
sant had given information of the 
very path by which they usually 
came—a sort of sheep track leading 
over the corner of the hill. We sat 
upon our horses behind a small clus- 
ter of trees: it was October; the 
night had been wet, and, although 
the rain had ceased, the air was 
damp, and towards dawn it got very 
cold. We were not sorry when the 
first grey light came. We were 
on the alert; this was the time the 
enemy might be looked for. But the 
sky brightened, and there were no 
signs of them. The hour passed at 
which they usually appeared. Our 
faces, already rather blue with the 
cold, looked bluer still with antici- 
pated disappointment. The rascals 
were evidently not coming. We had 
been airing ourselves half the night 
in a damp field, all for nothing. 

“‘ Well, I suppose there is nothing 
to do after all,” said Ramsay to me, 
twisting his thick yellow mustache 
with an air of vexation. ‘ You look 
rather cold, Green. You may warm 
yourself presently by a trot home to 
your breakfast. Hang the fellows ! 
Wait here a bit—I will peep round the 
other end of the hill and see if anything 
is moving in the country beyond.” 

Taking six men, Ramsay rode along 
the side of the long low hill, main- 
taining just the same distance from 
its summit as that at which he left us 
stationed. He thus iucreased his dis- 
tance from the place at which the 
picket usually came over the hill, 
close to which place we were halted. 
Left alone, I redoubled my vigilance. 
My eyes were fixed upon the spot at 
which the enemy might be expected 
to appear—although my hopes of 
their appearance, I confess, were now 
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slender—when I heard a shout in my 
rear, and, looking round, saw Ramsay 
and his half-dozen troopers spurring 
in pursuit of three Carlist cavaliers 
who had just come over that corner 
of the hill which was farthest from us, 
but nearest to our cantonment. Impu- 
nity had begotten temerity. Instead 
of a dozen men, an officer and two 
orderlies were deemed sufficient for the 
duty, whatever it was; and they, to 
save distance, had ventured still 
nearer to their enemy’s quarters than 
the picket had dared to do. 

With the remainder of the men I 
now galloped off to support Ramsay, 
although it was evident, from the 
start he had got of us, that the fate 
of the fugitives would be settled one 
way or the other without our aid. As 
we rode along, an animated and strik- 
ing scene was presented to us. The 
hill sloped gradually into the green 
plain, sprinkled with trees from which 
autumn was fast stripping the leaves. 
A blue vapour floated over the 
ground, receiving a reddish tint from 
the early sunbeams, that now forced 
their way through the masses of 
cloud. In the flat at my feet, and in 
the midst of this vapour, which formed 
a sort of frame to the picture, I ob- 
tained, whilst descending the slope, 
a complete view of all that passed. 
The Carlist officer, who wore a white 
horseman’s cloak with a red collar, 
was mounted on a good black Span- 
ish charger, very fast, and which on 
dry ground would have carried him 
clear away, but which was no match 
in speed, over that sodden turf, for 
the English horses that followed it. 
His two green-coated lancers kept 
well up with him, and the three made 
with might and main for a road on 
which their horses would find harder 
footing, and where, in a village, Car- 
list infantry were stationed. It was a 
life and death race, and death won it. 
I saw Ramsay, on his powerful bright 
chestnut, gain at every stride upon the 
fugitives, and three of his men were 
within a few yards of him. Pre- 
sently he was so close to one of the 
Carlists that he but just avoided a 
sudden and dexterous rear-point. 
The next instant his sabre cut through 
the flat scarlet cap of the lancer, who 
fell from his horse. As the cut was 
delivered, the Carlist officer, turning 
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in his saddle, fired a pistol at his fore- 
most pursuer. Allowing for difference 
of costume, the group, at that mo- 
ment, reminded me of a sketch by 
Wouvermans. Two other shots were 
fired by the hussars, and the officer 
and his horse rolled over ; whilst, at 
almost the same instant, the second 
lancer, after a most gallant attempt 
to defend himself against two of our 
men, was struck from his saddle. 

When I reached the spot of this 
spirited little conflict, the Carlist was 
on his feet. His horse, which was 
not seriously wounded, stood trem- 
bling beside him. He himself was 
unhurt, and in the act of presenting 
his sword to Ramsay. 

**T see I am in the hands of Eng- 
lishmen,” he said in French, ‘ and 
reckon on good treatment.” 

He spoke in a firm, confident tone, 
and there was no quailing in his coun- 
tenance or bearing; but I saw that 
he cast a doubtful glance at our men, 
as they came galloping up with no 
very friendly mien. Although the 
fellows had scarcely fleshed a sabre 
since they landed in Spain, they knew 
there was no quarter for them if 
taken, and this made them ruthless 
enough. There was a shade of 
anxiety on the officer’s face as he 
awaited Ramsay’s reply. Had he 
known his man, he could not have 
doubted what that would be. Ram- 
say was as gentle as brave, and it 
was not in his kindly Kentish nature 
to hurt living creature unless able 
and willing to defend itself. In two 
minutes more the prisoner, having 
given his parole not to escape whilst 
in our charge, was mounted and rid- 
ing between Ramsay and me, and the 
detachment was on its way to canton- 
ments. Before we got there, we had 
found out a good deal about our new 
acquaintance and captive, who was 
a handsome man, in the prime of life, 
dressed in a neat staff uniform, and 
altogether better equipped than was 
usual with Carlist officers. He was a 
Frenchman, he told us, and a staunch 
royalist ; had served in the royal 
guard before the revolution of 1830, 
had fought in La Vendée with the 
Duchess of Berri, and, when that ris- 
ing was finally quelled, had come to 
Spain to serve Charles V. Altogether 
he was a frank, gentlemanly, and 
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very soldierly man, and it was a 
pity to think that he would now pro- 
bably pass months, perhaps years, in 
a squalid prison. Ramsay said as 
much to me, in English, and added 
that he would ask the colonel to make 
interest for an early exchange for this 
fine fellow. The word at once re- 
minded me of Major Moss, and I asked 
the Frenchman if he had heard any- 
thing of two English travellers who 
were believed to have fallen into the 
hands of the Carlists, on a day and at 
a place which I named. He shook 
his head. No English prisoners had 
been taken so recently, to his know- 
ledge. I went on to describe the 
appearance, equipment, number of 
horses, &c. of the Major and Lascel- 
les. Suddenly our captive slapped 
his hand on his thigh. 

*t Parbleu!” he exclaimed, ‘* I know 
whom you mean—the two Jew pic- 
ture-dealers. But they were not taken 
prisoners—they came in of themselves. 
They are in France by this time.” 

The Frenchman’s first sentence 
raised hopes which the succeeding 
ones extinguished. 

‘* We are not talking of the same 
persons,” I said. ‘* One of the gen- 
tlemen is a retired British officer, who 
had the honour of formerly serving 
against your great Napoleon in this 
very country. The other is the 
younger son of a noble English fa- 
mily.” 

“Oh, yes! to be sure!” cried the 
Frenchman, laughing heartily. “I 
know all that story. Nevertheless, I 
shall be able to convince you that 
your British major and my Jew pic- 
ture-dealer (and stealer also, I sus- 
pect) are identical. So yours was the 
English regiment that had the advan- 
tage of escorting them to within a 
league or two of our lines? Ha, ha! 
a rare joke! I saw the fellows the 
other day at headquarters. Every- 
body was laughing at their clever im- 
position upon the enemy. They had 
passports from the King’s principal 
London agent, and were perfectly 
well treated—if it be any gratification 
to you to know that. They had heaps 
of baggage—rolls of pictures, and 
other matters, which they had bought, 
they said; but I heard that some of 
the things were of a nature that could 
hardly have been honestly come by. 
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They did, however, buy a few pictures 
whilst with us, and dog-cheap they 
got them, money being scarce in King 
Charles’s country, and coloured can- 
vass in little demand.” 

“* Had they an English bay horse 
with them ?” I asked. 

“To be sure they had—a capital 
strong charger ; and well they sold it, 
too, to a colonel of cavalry. They sold 
all their horses, and at very good 
prices ; for, if pictures are at a dis- 
count amongst us, horse-flesh, when 
good, is invaluable.” 

I bade a mental adieu to my poor 
Rocket, and told the Frenchman, in 
few words, the tricks the two impos- 
tors had played, and that the horses, 
and (I had now no doubt) a large 
portion of their pictures and baggage, 
were stolen goods. A thousand little 
circumstances, unnoted or unheeded 
at the time, now flashed upon me, 
and I saw the whole scheme. It had 
certainly been cleverly devised and 
executed. Its origin was doubtless 
to be traced to my incarceration at 
T——, and to the intimacy with Moss 
that grew out of that trifling inci- 
dent. Circumstances had favoured the 
rogues, who, on the other hand, had 
most skilfully availed themselves of 
them. The footing they were on with 
the regiment, and the rank and quali- 
ties they assumed, and which none 
thought of questioning, rendered them 
the last persons on whom suspicion of 
any kind was likely to fall. 

Our light-hearted prisoner rocked 
in his saddle with laughter at my 
story. 

‘‘ A thousand pities you caught me 
this morning,” he cried. ‘‘ First, be- 
cause I candidly confess that I much 
prefer the outside of a horse to the 
inside of a prison; and, secondly, be- 
cause I have spoiled, or at least cur- 
tailed, the best joke I ever heard. But 
for my revelations, you would have 
continued to mourn, for Heaven knows 
how long, the dark and mysterious 
fate of the brave Peninsular veteran, 
and the hopeful scion of England’s 
nobility. But I beg your pardon,” 
said he, seeing me lookrather thought- 
ful, (my head was running on Rocket 
and the furred garment,) ‘ I forget 
that you are a loser by the fellows’ 
rascality, and a serious loser too, since 
a good horse is a soldier’s greatest 
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treasure in this wild war. I wish 
your loss might be replaced by poor 
Royalist,” he added, mournfully pat- 
ting his charger’s neck; ‘ but I fear 
he will pass into hands where I shall 
be more averse to see him. The fact 
is, the two Jews would hardly have 
escaped some investigation of their 
plunder, had they not, besides a Lon- 
don passport and letters of recommen- 
dation, brought a mass of information 
concerning the forces and movements 
of the Isabelistas. They had been 
taking notes ever since they came to 
the country ; and some of their me- 
moranda were of considerable interest 
and value. So they were made much 
of, and permitted to depart in 
peace.” 

Mighty was the uproar amongst 
the officers of the squadron, when I 
imparted to them the Frenchman’s 
tale. It was astonishing how many 
suspicious traits were remembered, 
now that the Major and the Honour- 
able were discovered to be a pair of 
sharpers. Their uniform luck at cards 
was now explained. Besides this, 
they had borrowed something, it ap- 
peared, of nearly every one of us. 
One regretted a field-glass, another a 
saddle; in short, where they could 
not get much they had taken little, 
but they had lost no opportunity. For 
our own sakes, we kept the matter as 
quiet as possible; but of course it 
got wind, and the laugh was loud 
against us. Tomkins, who, as the 
oldest man amongst us, ought to have 
taken shame for his want of penetra- 
tion, was mean enough to lay the 
whole blame on me, as having been 
the first to introduce to the regiment 
the distinguished Major and his aris- 
tocratic friend. Ithought this rather 
hard, consider’ng the loss of Rocket 
and the fur coat, neither of which, I 
need hardly say, did I ever again 
behold. In this respect, Tomkins was 
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more fortunate. The horse he had 
lent to the pseudo Peninsular hero 
was recognised, a few weeks later, on 
the field of a smart combat. One of 
Jack Rutherford’s four-pounders had 
made dog’s-meat of the poor brute. 
Years elapsed before I returned to 
England. When I did, I took pains 
to trace the Major and his confederate. 
Although I did not obtain a sight of 
the gentlemen, my researches were 
not altogether unsuccessful. I heard 
of scores of Jews named Moss—it 
being, I was informed, no uncommon 
practice with that ancient race to sup- 
press the e in the patriarchal name of 
Moses, when it chances to be their 
patronymic. I have little doubt, 
however, that Major Moss of the Pen- 
insula is identical with one Mordecai 
Moss, formerly well known as a dealer 
in pictures, old armour, antique ta- 
pestry, sham autographs, and the like 
commodities, and who retired, some 
years ago, on a handsome competency 
—acquired, I was told, in great part, 
by a lucky spec. in paintings by the 
Spanish masters—to a pleasant villa 
in the environs of that Hebrew para- 
dise, the Free City of Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine. This retirement appears 
to have taken place just about the 
time that one Lewis Lazarus, alias 
Lascelles, alias the Jew Dorsay, was 
exported, free of charge, to a foreign 
land, for his share in a very extensive 
robbery of diamonds, whose details, 
at theZperiod of its occurrence, filled 
the columns of all the London news- 
papers. What confirmed me in my 
belief that, as regarded the Major, I 
had traced the right man, was, that 
Mordecai Moss was latterly known 
amongst his intimates by the name of 
Pipeclay Moss, which he earned by 
his propensity to telling astounding 
tales of his exploits and adventures 
whilst holding a staff appointment in 
the service of Her Catholic Majesty. © 
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THE CHURCH OF SPAIN. 


Spar is the most extraordinary 
country in Europe, from the superior- 
ity of its climate, the advantages of 
its position, and the variety, abun- 
dance, and richness of its productions. 
It is not less extraordinary in its 
history, in its sudden rise to power, 
in the extent of that power, in the 
opulence of its colonies, in the com- 
pleteness of their alienation, and in 
the general decay of its influence 
among nations. 

On a glance at the map, it would 
seem to be made for universal do- 
minion. Covered on three sides by 
the ocean and the Mediterranean, 
and on the fourth by the Pyrenees, 
arampart absolutely impregnable, if 
vigorously defended, it appears to 
command Southern Europe, while 
itself remains guarded by the moun- 
tains and the seas. Its very form 
has the compactness of empire; it 
is nearly a square (including Por- 
tugal) of six hundred miles a side, 
and this square exhibiting every form 
of surface and of soil, mountain and 
valley, adapted for every kind of 
European and tropical production, 
with every kind of climate, from the 
wholesome cold of the north to the 
sultry temperature of the south; its 
centre a vast table-land, rising to the 
level of three thousand feet above the 
sea, an elevation double that of the 
Alpine plains—that table-land con- 
stituting nearly one-half of the sur- 
face of Spain; thus, by one of the 
fine contrivances of nature, or rather 
of Providence, giving, in the midst of 
a southern, the refreshing vigour of 
an atmosphere like our own. The 
whole extent of Spain proper is 
about 185,000 square miles, or double 
the area of the British Isles, yet this 
immense, prolific, and superb space 
contains only a population of ten 
millions of souls ! 

Once sovereign of Germany, Italy, 
and the Netherlands, Spain has lost 
them all; once sovereign of the gold 
and silver countries of the Western 
World, Spain has lost them all; once 
sovereign of a chain of colonies un- 


equalled in the world, Spain has lost 
them all but Cuba and some name- 
less others, and holds even those by 
the precarious tenure of American 
conscience. Spain has never reco- 
vered that self-inflicted blow, the loss 
of the Armada! 

But our immediate subject is the 
Church. Spain is characteristic in 
everything. She is the only great 
kingdom in Europe which has been 
ruled in all her faculties by the 
Church. The priest has been the great 
depository of Spanish power. The 
confessor has always superseded the 
councillor. The monk has been the 
master of the state, the inquisitor 
has been the lord of her religion, the 
kingdom a vast monastery, and the 
population, like the crowd gathered 
at the gates of a monastery, a com- 
bination of the beggar and the devo- 
tee. The Church reaped a golden 
harvest in those days among the 
poorest people of Europe. ‘The Pri- 
mate, Archbishop of Toledo, had a 
revenue of half a million sterling !—a 
sum equivalent in England to two 
millions. The convents were over- 
flowing with wealth; the cathedrals 
were palaces for thousands of those 
who ‘neither toiled nor spun,” till 
the evil day came. French invasion 
poured over the Pyrenees, the people 
rose, and, once with arms in their 
hands, resolved to be impoverished 
no more by a generation of idlers. 

But foreign revolution never stops 
at justice—it always degenerates in- 
to rapine. It has no conception of 
securing rights while it can perpetrate 
wrongs. ‘La propriété c'est le vol” 
is the motto of all foreign political 
change. The Frenchman may have 
had the credit of putting it into 
words, but the maxim is engraved on 
the heart of Jacobinism throughout 
the world. The Spanish monasteries 
were robbed, the solid revenues of the 
clergy were converted into precarious 
pensions; and though we, as Pro- 
testants, can utter no lamentation for 
the shattering of a Church immersed 
in error and professing persecution, 
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yet we can be no advocates for rabble 
spoliation, no matter who may be the 
sufferers. Spain is not yet the richer 
for the plunder of her priesthood. 

The volume which has revived our 
attention to the state of the Spanish 
Church is asmall but intelligent, and, 
at the present time, peculiarly interest- 
ing, collection of letters by an English 
clergyman, and a lady of his family. 

In the year 1849, the Rev. James 
Meyrick, vicar of Westbury in Wilt- 
shire, was compelled by ill health to 
try a warmer climate, and he accord- 
ingly sailed for the south of Spain. 
In the next year, for the same reason, 
he again visited Spain, and again 
fixed his residence in the pleasant 
and bustling city of Malaga, taking 
up his abode in a casa de pupillos, or 
boarding-house—a tolerable contriv- 
ance to have amusing conversation, 
varied society, and a knowledge of 
such news as is to be had in Spain. 

Weare informed, in a brief preface, 
that the writers went from England, 
‘*‘one with a high respect, the other 
with a high admiration, for the spirit 
of many of the practices of Rome— 
such as retreats, sisterhoods, and the 
good work wrought by those institu- 
tions.” What effect the practical 
working of the Romish Church had 
upon their ‘‘ minds” is the subject of 
the letters; but we are told, as the 
sum of their remarks, that observa- 
tion ‘ cleared off the mist which ima- 
gination throws over the distance, 
and revealed the truth.” 

The writers need not have travelled 
to havemade the discovery of the scan- 
dals and abuses of Popery—we have 
sufficient displays of these at home; 
but still we are not unwilling to re- 
ceive the testimony of intelligent peo- 
ple; and we congratulate the writers 
on their recovery from the nonsense 
of Puseyism. Why these opinions 
should have any place in any country 
pretending to common sense—why 
they should have sprung up, been fos- 
tered, and be still endured in the Esta- 
blished Church of England—why their 
propagators, instead of being cast out, 
should be patted on the back—why 
the doctrines, instead of being de- 
nounced by authority, should be left 
to work their way through the popu- 
lation—why, in the very cathedral 
towns, tricks of worship should be 
played with impunity, which would 
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once have excited the highest indig- 
nation—why private confessions, ab- 
solutions, vows, and conventual dis- 
cipline are to be heard of among a 
Protestant people, in the midst of 
Churches whose purification once cost 
blood, and whose corruption will cost 
blood again—are all questions which 
we leave to the wisdom of the wise. 

The travellers commenced their 
Spanish excursion at Gibraltar, from 
which place they came by the steamer 
to Malaga. The town is described 
as a lively place, which has risen into 
some commercial importance of late 
years. Trade always brings freedom 
of opinion, and reform seems to be 
the prevalent thought in Malaga. 
Unfortunately, reform on the Con- 
tinent always means revolution, and 
revolution means robbery. The first 
thing done by the successful party is 
to plunder the unsuccessful; and the 
natural consequence is, that, in case 
of a reverse, the reaction rivets their 
former chains. This is the history of 
Europe during the last half-dozen 
years. Thus monarchs are taught ty- 
ranny by suffering oppression. They 
are compelled to rely on the soldier, 
from experiencing the ferocity of the 
citizen. The struggle for change ope- 
rates in extinguishing all reform. 
Justice is trampled on by both sides ; 
religion is insulted, humanity is for- 
gotten, and liberty is annihilated. 
The Continent now resembles a vast 
dungeon, with one-half of the popula- 
tion in arms, to keep the other half in 
jail. The monarch is only the head 
jailor. And this system cannot be 
relaxed. Vigilance alone can insure 
national quiet or royal safety. The 
policy of governments on the Con- 
tinent must be restraint, when relax- 
ation has been danger. The sword is 
at this hour the sceptre from Calais 
to Constantinople. 

At Malaga, with all its cosmopoli- 
tism, bigotry is the order of the day ; 
and it is so insolent that it absolutely 
prohibits all places of Protestant wor- 
ship; not even in a private house 
may “two or three be gathered to- 
gether.” The only place where they 
are suffered to meet is the consul’s 
house, where, of course, the Spaniards 
look upon the meeting as an affair 
wholly civil, or as we should look 
upon a meeting of negroes for the 
performance of an Obeah woman— 
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the consul’s flag being the only pro- 
tection. 

If this service were attempted in 
any private house or hotel, “ and any 
other of the guests came into the 
room to join in it, he would be liable 
to severe punishment.” On further 
inquiry of one who had been a canon 
in the Cathedral of Cordova, it was 
ascertained ‘‘ that, by the existing law 
of Spain, any Spaniard departing 
from Popery would be liable to capi- 
tal punishment, though probably that 
extreme would not now be inflicted. 
But if divine service were performed 
in any Protestant assembly, except 
at the consul’s house, the reader and 
his hearers would both be either fined 
or imprisoned, or sent out of Spain. 
But any Spaniard found among them 
would be prosecuted, and punished 
with greater severity.” 

And this is the law in a town 
where many English and Scotch 
workmen are engaged in manufac- 
tories, where its merchants have a 
large European connection, and where 
probably the chief wealth of the com- 
munity is derived from foreigners. 
Such is Popery, where it has the 
power. Yet in England, if a pageant 
of banners and images, of gilded 
angels and Virgins, as large as life, in 
embroidered petticoats, and painted 
foolery, is forbidden to excite the 
populace, and outrage the common 
sense of the nation, there is a univer- 
sal Popish outcry of persecution. In 
Spain they will not allow a hut for 
Protestant worship; in Rome they 
allow only a barn, which is alternately 
a barn-store and a stable for travelling 
showmen ; while in England they are 
suffered to erect cathedrals! Yet they 
cry out, ‘** bigotry,” and complain of 
persecution ! 

In the Tractarian fashion, the letter- 
writers seem to have run into every 
chapel, and been present at every 
mass which they could contrive to visit. 
But the worship was so irreverent 
among the people, that even a Trac- 
tarian might be disgusted with Rome. 


“In the Cathedral of Malaga, the best 
part of the floor is kept for the ladies, 
who sit or kneel on the floor, the men 
standing’ or kneeling outside of them. 
All the ladies had books of the service, 
yet they talked and played with their 
fans all the while. They have the art of 
shutting their fans with a tremendous 
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crack, and in the most solemn parts of 
the service, one fan after another would 
go crack, crack, all round. There are 
notices posted up round the cathedral, 
forbidding the congregation to walk or 
talk during the service under pain of 
excommunication; but on those high days 
the motion and buzz is like a beehive.” 


After hearing a sermon at the cathe- 
dral, the Reverend writer went in the 
afternoon to the fashionable church. 


“For there are fashionable churches in 
Spain. I think I never saw a church full 
before. There being no pews, and few 
seats of any sort, I only first looked in, 
and stood near the door for a few 
minutes, and on returning home ex- 
pressed my wonder at the good behaviour 
of the people. In England, I said, we 
must have had policemen—when I put my 
hand in my pocket, and found that my 
handkerchief was gone. A Mr —— and 
his servant, who were with me, had their 
pockets picked at the same time.” 


They all perhaps wished that the 
policeman had been present. 

The curiosity of the letter-writer is 
not easily satisfied. There is a pro- 
cession of thanksgiving on Sunday, in 
honour of the expected heir to the 
throne, and, of course, the English 
parson must be there. 


“ As I had never yet seen any proces- 
sion with an image, I determined to go 
and see it; and at four o’clock on Sunday, 
I went to the cathedral. The image of 
the ‘ Virgen de los Reyes,’ (the Virgin 
of the Sovereigns, the image which was 
carried about by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
in their conquest of Granada, and left by 
them in Malaga) had been moved from 
its own chapel to the side of the high 
altar. After a Litany, the image was 
raised by four men in surplices, and the 
procession was formed and moved. The 
progress was to the Vittoria Convent, 
where there is another image of the Vir- 
gin, called ‘ De la Vittoria,’ which this 
image went to see!” 


After describing this train, which, 
with troops, extended about a quarter 
of a mile, the describer concludes, not 
unnaturally, with— 


“Tt gave me no idea of a religious act 
at all: it looked quite out of place to see 
the good old bishop walking along with 
his hands together, and saying his prayers, 
while nothing else presented a religious 
appearance. The helpless way, too, in 
which the image shakes about as it is car- 
ried, reminds one rather painfully of some 
of the chapters in Isaiah. The grand 
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amusement of the procession seemed to 
be, that it brought out all the young ladies 
into the balconies, and all the young men 
to look at them.’” 


This is one of the inevitable results 
of image-worship ; it makes the idea 
of Deity ridiculous. Rational men 
despise such an imitation as can be 
made by the carpenter; the young 
and foolish make it a sport and a toy. 

Idolatry in all shapes is the reign- 
ing worship. But it is in the Holy 
Week that the idols receive their 
plenitude of honours. On Wednes- 
day in the week, the images of our 
Lord are dressed up and exhibited for 
adoration. The custom is, for every 
person to visit as many churches as 
possible in the course of the day. 
Every church is “ crammed,” and 
the people who cannot get in kneel 
at the doors. It is a perpetual, 
restless bustle during the day. We 
need not ask how much of the humi- 
lity, reverence, and devotedness of 
heart, which belong to true devotion, 
were in all that squeezing, hurrying, 
and rushing from church to church. 
Then came, in the evening, the grand 
processions—showy affairs. In one 
of those, four horsemen led the way ; 
then followed a military band ; then 
men with torches; then a long 
double line of men with candles; 
then more men with torches; then 
priests chaunting; then an image of 
our Lord bearing his cross,—finishing 
the whole with a troop of soldiers 
and music. 

An especial feature of this awful 
absurdity was the appearance of the 
‘* Nazarenes.” Those are a brother- 
hood whose whole zeal is applied 
to ‘‘ getting up” processions. One 
of those men headed the pageant, 
and another walked before the image. 
They were robed in dark red velvet, 
with gilt crowns of thorns, and veiled 
faces, and ringing large bells, jby 
which they moved and halted the 
whole line. Other Nazarenes carried 
the image. When the bell rang, the 
torches were lowered to make them 
burn dimly, and clouds of incense 
rose; when it rang again, the torches 
were raised, and burned brightly. 

The lady writer, a tender Pro- 
testant, silily says: ‘‘ I do not think 
that any one, with the feelings of the 
day, could have looked at the image 
without reverence and love.” We 
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quote the sentence, only to mark its 
folly. Ifthe Almighty, in the most 
solemn display of His presence ever 
given to man—the descent on Sinai— 
has forbidden the making of an image, 
not only of Himself, but of anything 
in heaven or earth, for worship of 
any kind; if He has declared that 
such worship is equivalent to hating 
Him; and if He has ordered that no 
toleration of variety of opinion on 
the subject, or scepticism whatever, 
should be permitted to the Jew—the 
Jewish idolator being put to death as 
a heathen and a rebel—how can man 
suffer himself to conceive that this 
guilty, irreverent, and irrational prac- 
tice is not equally forbidden to the 
Christian, or that its performance 
does not virtually exclude man from 
Christianity, as much as once it would 
have excluded him from Judaism? 
If the Ten Commandments are the 
universal law of duty to God and 
man, under what pretext can this 
direct insult to the Second Com- 
mandment be sustained? The pre- 
text of images being merely for the 
purpose of reviving the idea of Deity, 
finds no allowance in the Decalogue. 
Ali images for worship of any kind 
are forbidden. The pretext that the 
Papist does not worship the wooden 
block before him, is answered at 
once by the sight of the worship. 
What are incense, genuflections, and 
bowings down to an image, but 
image-worship ? If the Deity himself 
stood upon the altar, what more pal- 
pable worship could be offered to him ? 

Yet, at this moment, in Protestant 
England and Wales, the number of 
Popish places for image-worship has 
grown, from 60 at the beginning of 
the century, to no less than ten times 
the number—610! Even in Pro- 
testant Scotland, the number of 
chapels is already 98, besides 40 
stations at which mass is perform- 
ed—the actual number of Popish 
chapels in Great Britain being 708— 
to say nothing of Popish colleges, 
which in England are 10—of monas- 
teries, which are 17—and of con- 
vents, which are 62; and under all 
those seven hundred roofs, men and 
women bow down to images! Is 
not this enough to make a Christian 
clergy exclaim with the prophet,— 
“Oh that mine eyes were fountains 
of tears” ? 
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The pretext of the ‘* new school” 
of Protestantism, that since the Incar- 
nation, images of Christ are justifiable, 
is answered by St Paul: ‘** Though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now know we him no more;” 
his presence and his worship being 
altogether spiritual. He also pro- 
nounces image-worship “ the worship 
of demons.” But who ever made 
an image of Christ in his lifetime? 
or which of the apostles ever made 
an image of him after his death? 
Who ever heard of any Christian 
image before the fourth century, 
when the Church was palpably fall- 
ing into corruption? Yet Protestant 
Britain has at this hour 708 chapels 
in which incense is offered to 
images. Protestantism abhors per- 
secution ;*but has it not the weapons 
of Scriptgre, of reasoning, and of 
common gense, to beat down this 
dangerous] and desperate abomina- 
tion? Shall all be silence ?—shall 
the clergy pf both England and*Scot- 
land look on without a feeling of 
solemn responsibility for themselves, 
and of Christian terror for their 
fellow-men, thus rushing by tens of 
thousands to spiritual ruin ? 

The general consequence in Spain 
is described as impurity of manners. 


“The friars, from all that I can learn, 
had lost all respect ; nay, much worse, 
had done the greatest injury to reli- 
gion. A Spanish gentleman said to me, 
the other day, when I spoke of them: 
‘They make vows of chastity, yet they 
were not chaste ; vows of poverty, yet 
they were avaricious ; vows of humility, 
and they were proud; and they have 
deeply injured the faith of a religious 
people.’ The friars, it is to be observed, 
always commenced with a prodigious 
pretence of sanctity and self-denial. But 
the body of the ecclesiastics is pretty 
much of the same calibre. Even now the 
character and tone of the priests is far 
from standing high.” 


Passion-week is, of course, full of 
ceremonial: priests and people are 
equally busy. On Good Friday— 


“The passion from St John was sung ; 
then followed the adoration of the cross. 
A veiled cross was taken down from the 
altar and given to the bishop, who un- 
veiled it, and, standing with his back to 
the altar, said, ‘Ecce lignum crucis ;’ 
on which the choir answer, ‘ Ex quo salus 
mundi pependit.’ He then places the 
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cross below the altar, and adores it ; then 
the canons and priests, two by two, adore 
it, the choir in the mean time singing. 

“Sabado Santo, (Holy Sunday.) We 
went_to the cathedral at half-past eight, 
to see the blessing of the lights! They 
had just struck a new light, with which 
three candles on the top of a wreathed 
pole were lighted. These were blessed, 
and from them an immense candle was 
lighted, which, candlestick and all, is 
about twenty feet high, and as thick as 
my waist, standing by the side of the 
altar, then the lamp upon the high altar. 
This is not to go out till Easter comes 
again, but to burn continually.” 


Then followed a procession. 


“T am glad to have seen all this, but I 
was heartily tired with it, and persuaded 
that the mass of even the church-going 
people do not understand the services to 
which they go; it is mere spectacle, 
The whole system is show outside, and 
decay within.” 


But the Virgin is the grand object 
of worship in Spain. They may paint, 
and dress, and carry about the image 
of our Lord, but he passes compara- 
tively unnoticed. His best drapery 
is unhonoured, his crown of thorns 
scarcely produces a Viva, while the 
wooden ‘‘Queen of Heaven” is ho- 
noured with aroar. Still, in all this 
exhibition, there is a vulgarity of 
conception, a sensuous feeling, a con- 
stant tendency to lower the idea of a 
spiritual being. The Virgin, instead 
of being shown as a majestic and 
sacred form, with any of the grandeur 
of countenance, or the mystery of 
vesture, which the natural imagina- 
tion would combine with the grandeur 
and mystery of her supposed supre- 
macy, is represented often “by the 
most contemptible dolls ;” sometimes 
as a black Moor; and, on high occa- 
sions, in the flighty and tinsel costume 
of an opera-dancer. In other in- 
stances, ‘‘a very disagreeable image 
exhibits her suffering for the pains of 
her Son, with a dagger in her breast, 
and her head on one side, but with a 
fashionable lace pocket-handkerchief in 
her hand!” The head has probably 
been carved from the likeness of a 
peasant, or of one of those handsome 
women who are more known than 
respected. 

But we shall now turn to the 
domestic life of Spain, the Casa de 
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Pupiilos, or account of a Spanish 
table. 


“ We consider it superior to the Fonda, 
(inn or hotel,) but the dinner comes in a 
queer scrambling way. First is a plain 
soup, or a dish of rice ; then the puchero, 
(something like a stew ;) then commonly 
chops, a fowl, a salad floating in oil and 
water ; a pimiento, (a thing of spice ;) 
perhaps some other odd-looking dish ; and 
then pastres,(the desert,) which is usually 
rice milk, or a sort of plain custard and 
preserved quince, with grapes, walnuts, 
and roasted chestnuts.” 


To this bill of fare we do not ob- 
serve the bacalao, or salted cod- 
fish, which, cooked in a variety of 
ways, is so much used in Spain; 
nor the use of the tomato, which 
takes a part in the whole cuisine of 
the other provinces. The dinner, on 
the whole, does not argue much for 
the Spanish taste, and the English- 
man, at least, must come home to 
dine. 

The society was miscellaneous, as 
indeed was to be expected; yet was 
well conducted, though in ways suffi- 
ciently new to John Bull. 


“Next to ourselves is a little lively 
native of Madrid, who is very polite, but 
speaks faster than even an Andalusian ; 
so fast, that even his own countrymen 
make him repeat. Still he is very 
friendly, and has lent us a volume of the 
Semana Pintoresca. [We thus find that 
the Illustrated News has reached even 
stagnant Spain.] Then we have Don O. 
and Don N., all perfectly well bred ; but 
the two former generally prefer dining 
in smart dressing-gowns and little caps on 
their heads. Then we have a priest, who 
was a friar at the Merced, but has been 
expelled, and has some duties at the 
Hospital. Then we have another priest ; 
still the dinner is good and quiet.” 


Some details of the conversation 
are given, in which the priests have 
to fight a hard battle for their order. 

Popery has produced the effects in 
Spain which it long since produced 
in France, every man of any intellec- 
tual vigour being an infidel: not that 
his infidelity is loud and loquacious, 
as everything was and is in France ; 
but it is sober, sneering, and smiling, 
as becomes a country in which the 
times are remembered, when a look 
brought a man into the jaws of the 
Inquisition. The Inquisition is no 
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more, but the grown man has been 
so long trained in terror that he stilt 
trembles at the ghost. The Spaniard 
is still cautious in speaking of the 
** Church,” but he exhibits his liberty 
in scoffing at the Scriptures; which, 
however, not one in two thousand 
ever reads. They, of course, take 
the parts which may excite an ig- 
norant objection, and supply an infidel 
sneer. One questions the probability 
of the Flood; another, ‘‘a merry hair- 
brained fellow,” suggests, whether, 
as the Chinese do not believe in it, 
perhaps it was not true. But some 
of their questions were home-thrusts. 
Thus, day by day they chatted on 
the celibacy of the clergy, absurd 
miracles, for what reason Protes- 
tants cannot be saved, &c. The 
celibacy of the clergy was a peculiarly 
sore point, for it is one of the popular 
scandals of Rome. ‘The experi- 
ment of a celibate clergy has here 
(in Malaga) been attended with the 
worst results. ‘There are families 
known to be the children of monks 
and priests. Under the weight of 
this, the whole religious system seems 
to have broken down.” 

There is then some reference to 
the popular disuse of Confession, 
which is justly stated to be ‘the 
mainspring of religious life in the 
Popish Church ; ” a matter which we 
cannot discover whether the writer 
lauds or laments, but which is known 
to be the great source of disgust and 
disturbance, of intrigue and corrup- 
tion, in every church and family 
where it exists. However, even in 
this*rite, necessary as it is deemed 
by Rome, the love of mammon inter- 
venes, and the “ Certificate of Con- 
fession ” may be had for money. For- 
merly Confession was required before 
any man could hold an office under 
government; but the annoyance of 
submitting to Confession was easily 
obviated, the certificate being sold 
for a peseta (tenpence.) 

Preaching in Spain is (in the in- 
stance, at least, of popular preaching) 
a description of future torment—a 
matter of which man can know 
nothing, and which substitutes vague 
terrors for the motives of natural 
duty—the fear which casteth out love, 
for the “love which casteth out 
fear,”—the great impulse which reigus 
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in the whole revelation of Christianity. 
But excitement is here the universal 
object. On the day of the Animas 
(All-Souls) the writer went to hear 
a celebrated preacher. The subject 
was Purgatory, and the church was 
crowded, chiefly with women. The 
sermon was—‘‘A long prayer for 
those in the flames of purgatory.” 
First, for all Cardinals, Bishops, and 
Priests. To which the congregation an- 
swered, with a suppressed, but unani- 
mous voice, ‘* Requiescant in pace.” 
Then he reminded them of fathers, 
brothers, wives, husbands, and child- 
ren suffering still, and partly through 
their neglect. And you might hear 
suppressed sobs run through the 
church, joined with often repeated 
prayer, Reguiescant in pace. But the 
impression did not last long. ‘I 
went out and watched the people 
leaving the church, and saw them 
wipe away their tears, and exchange 
salutations, as light-hearted and as 
quickly moved either way.” 

The conversation at table was 
varied by an officer of the Carabin- 
eers, who had been in the Carlist 
war, and who amused them with 
anecdotes. ‘* There was a Carlist 
troop called Za Sagrado Compania, 
(the Sacred Company,) consisting 
wholly of monks, and commanded by 
a very fat friar. They were the most 
undisciplined corps in the army, very 
bad fighters, but fond of collecting 
contributions.” To some questions 
about the luckless British Legion, the 
reply was, ‘‘ that they were drunken 
and undisciplined, but desperate fight- 
ers, and on one occasion, where they 
were almost exterminated, they died 
fighting, (murieran matando.)” 

Spain is still the country of Don 
Quixote. ‘The students of Salamanca 


—mostly very poor—form parties, - 


and, during the vacation, wander 
about the country, asking alms. They 
have generally one clever fellow with 
a guitar, who improvises verses, and 
they are very popular, and collect 
much.” But it seems that one great 
reason of their popularity is, that 
their verses are full of double entendre. 
They live about at different inns and 
lodging-houses till the Term comes 
round. Those who are intended for 
priests do not join those parties. 
Salamanca is now scarcely a shadow 
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of its former self. In the fourteenth 
century it had 14,000 students; in 
the sixteenth it declined to 7000; in 
1846, it had but 400. The French 
destroyed 13 out of 25 convents, and 
20 out of 25 colleges. The university 
is now almost a desert, and the west- 
ern portion of the city is a heap of ruins. 

Superstition always tends to pro- 
fanation, and the course, though start- 
ling, is natural. The perpetual use of 
sacred things and terms, which is the 
necessary habit of superstition, ren- 
ders them familiar, and the familiarity 
naturally vulgarises them. 

‘¢ As we came in, we heard Dolores 
(the chamber-maid) from the top of 
the stairs, calling ‘ Trinidad, Trinidad, 
Trinidaita,’ (Trinity.) The little slip- 
shod girl in the house is named Trini- 
dad; nombre muy bonito, (a very 
pretty name,) as Dolores says.” The 
Spanish ships of war are similarly 
called by the most sacred names, 
which may well shock the ear, in the 
various uses made of them by the 
common sailors. Their great three- 
decker at Trafalgar was La Santissima 
Trinidad, (the most holy Trinity ;) 
and we may well conceive the amount 
of execration and abomination that 
mingled with this name in a ship of a 
thousand men, and those men foreign- 
ers. The monks have unfortunately 
left to Protestant England a similar 
bequest in the names of our colleges, 
and it is certainly to be regretted that 
we have to pronounce such phrases 
as a Fellow of Jesus, or a Master of 
Trinity! It is true that no profana- 
tion is implied; but still the words 
shock the ear. 

Then, too, the doctrine which su- 
perstition itself esteems most precious, 
degenerates into household gabble. 

‘One day I heard a characteristic 
dialogue. Some one rang the bell, 
and José (the footman) pulled the 
string to open the latch from up- 
stairs, bawling out, ‘ Quien es? (who 
is there?) The answer was, ‘ Ave 
Maria purissima,’ (Hail Mary, the 
most pure;) to which José bawled 
again, ‘ Sin peccato concebida,’ (con- 
ceived without sin.) The appeal was 
from a woman begging.” On this 
habit a note is given from a Tracta- 
rian, too characteristic to be omitted. 
He is accounting for the ‘ facility and 
variety” of swearing in Popish coun- 
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tries. ‘‘ Listen to their conversations, 
(Popish ;) listen to the conversation of 
any multitude, or private party; what 
strange oaths mingle with it—God’s 
heart, and God’s eyes, and God’s 
wounds, and God’s blood. You cry 
out, ‘ How profane!’ Doubtless. But, 
do you not see that the special pro- 
JSaneness above Protestant oaths lies 
not in the words, but simply in the 
speaker, and is the necessary result of 
that insight into the invisible world 
which you have not.” This is cer- 
tainly a new theory of cursing and 
swearing. We must leave its author 
to reconcile it with the older autho- 
rity of—‘‘ Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 

In the midst of all those forms 
there is some sober unbelief, and a 
great deal of contemptuous infidelity 
in Spain. An intelligent person is 
mentioned, who had been sent abroad 
for his education. On his return he 
felt disgust at the heartless ceremonies 
of his Church. ‘“ He says, that the 
Church orders confession, but that he 
cannot and will not confess to such 
priests. He has become acquainted 
with some good English people, and 
studied the Testament and the Prayer- 
book. Finding no rest or peace in his 
own Church, he longs to come to ours. 
He wishes to come to the English 
chapel. Of course it will not be al- 
lowed.” 

The lighter conversations were of 
the prettiness of the nuns, to whom 
one of the priests was confessor. 
**One day some one pointed to the 
hospital chaplain, and said, ‘The 
padre is so rich, with the money he got 
for the pictures sent out of his convent.’ 
(Probably a scoff.) This led to a con- 
versation on the plunder of the 
churches, and the breaking up of the 
retables, (a sort of reredos in the 
altars,) which were sold for the gold. 
On being asked if the retables in 
Malaga had been taken: ‘ Not one,’ 
said a priest; ‘and the reason was, 
that they were told that, if any 
touched them, the gold would turn 
to steel, and the steel to blood.’”— 
A tolerable specimen of the benefit of 
a lie. 

At another time a priest was nar- 
rating a miracle of an image. One of 
the Spaniards came in, and exclaimed, 
“Do you believe all that nonsense, 
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padre?” The priest replied, ‘It is 
not an article of faith, and I do not 
require you to believe it; but it stands 
on good testimony.” ‘* Why don’t such 
things happen now?” said the doubter. 
‘** And how do you know that they do 
not?” said the priest. ‘“ Because I 
don’t see them,” was the rejoinder. 
Surely here is some chance for the 
preaching of Christianity. But if 
preached, it must be at the risk of 
persecution. 

‘* To-morrow there is to be a great 
Juncion (a celebration) in honour of 
avery fine image of Christ bearing 
the Cross. Our friend the monk told 
us that, if we went, we should hear 
the whole history of the image, which 
is a miraculous one. He began tell- 
ing it himself, but some of the other 
people came in, and he was obliged to 
be silent, they make such a mockery 
of those things. Living in a Spanish 
house gives me more idea of the ex- 
tensive spread of infidelity than I had 
before. Truth and fable have been 
so mixed in people’s minds, that when 
they cease to believe fables, the be- 
lief of the truth goes too.” 

And so much the better; for truth 
half fabulous can do no good to any 
one. The mixture of the true with 
the false only gives plausibility to 
falsehood. Better to clear the mind 
of the whole. Break up the system of 
fabrication, begin to think anew, and 
make an effort to acquire the truth 
undefiled. 

Some of the obscure portions of 
Scripture are indebted to the Spanish 
pulpit for an easy solution. Thus, 
the name of the penitent malefactor 
on Calvary had hitherto escaped hu- 
man knowledge. But the Spaniards 
are not kept in darkness on that sub- 
ject, nor on any other that can be 
elucidated by a legend. This name, 
as communicated by “‘ the archbishop 
to Padre Felix,” the preacher, was 
Demas; and the whole affair was 
this: When the Virgin fled into 
Egypt, she fell in with a band of 
robbers, whose captain was named 
Demas. Though a desperado, he had 
an eye that told him she was some- 
thing above the common order. Ac- 
cordingly, he not only did not plunder 
her, but escorted her on her way. 
He was not converted, however, but, 
living the life of the high-road, he was 
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seized in thirty-three years afterwards 
—so tardy was justice, or so indolent 
was authority, in old times — and 
of course sentenced to die. At the 
crucifixion, Demas, from the nota- 
bility of his crimes, in order to put 
the Great victim to greater shame, 
was made the companion of his suf- 
fering. In his extremity Demas 
prayed to our Lord, and the Virgin, 
remembering his kindness to her of 
old, ‘‘asked her Son to have mercy 
on him,” and thereupon he promised 
him paradise. From this the padre 
drew the conclusion that ‘‘ there is one 
advocate, ableto save the most wicked ; 
and this advocate is the Virgin.” 

These things are so startling to the 
ears of men who have any respect for 
Scripture, that we must make an 
apology for our reference ; it is only 
to show what fearless treatment of 
the Divine Word Popery can com- 
mit whenever it has an object to 
serve. Here, in the most solemn of 
all transactions, it has the insolence 
to interpolate words of its own, to 
take the act of mercy out of the 
Divine hands, and not merely to give 
the grace to the Virgin, but give her 
the virtual merit of the redemption. 

In another instance of those legends, 
aman dies in mortal sin; but as he 
had once been a worshipper of the 
Virgin, she cannot let him go into 
final ruin. But then comes a dilem- 
ma. Of course, he cannot enter hea- 
ven, nor can he, with mortal sin on 
him, enter purgatory, that being only 
the place for venial sins. The affair 
was puzzling. However, it was man- 
aged at last in this dexterous way: 
“Our Lord could not reject his mo- 
ther’s petition ;” and so the man was 
sent back to earth, to earn money 
enough to pay for his injuries, and 
thus work out his own salvation. 
Now, if these daring absurdities were 
tales of the nursery, or mere dreams 
of the cloister, or fireside stories of 
the peasantry, we might pardon them 
as the effects of half-savage igno- 
rance; but these are the subjects of 
the pulpit, the teaching of the people, 
the declarations of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, the testimonies of the ‘‘saints” 
of Rome. 

Liguori, a voluminous writer, and 
who was canonised so lately as 1816, 
after stating that there was a pious 
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tradition ‘‘that purgatory was emp- 
tied of all its tenants on the day of 
the Assumption,” exclaims — ‘“ Oh, 
how many would have continued in 
their obstinacy, and been infallibly 
damned, if Mary had not interposed 
her intercession with her Son!” The 
saint then quotes the testimony of 
other Popish theologians ‘that the 
blessed Virgin has obtained for seve- 
ral persons, who died in mortal sin, 
the suspension of their sentence, and 
a gracious permission to come to earth 
again, to perform penance.” 

If the Papist can believe such 
things, what can be the limit to his 
credulity, or to what fearful purposes 
may it not be turned? But if we are 
told that the higher orders do not 
believe these monstrous tales, why 
do they not vindicate their common 
sense and their religion by utterly 
disclaiming them? ‘They are the de- 
clarations of Popery under all the 
forms which can impress them on the 
minds of the people; they are the 
preaching of the priest, the teaching 
of the confessor, the records of their 
volumes, the tenets of their theology, 
and the. practice of their religion. 

Who even now disputes, or dares 
dispute, the liquefaction of the blood 
of St Januarius? It has been argued 
against, laughed at, and exposed to 
perpetual scorn, by Protestant writ- 
ers; but it is performed still; the 
prelates and priests of Rome give 
their presence and their testimony to 
its performance ; the public authori- 
ties assist at it, as a great religious 
ceremonial—yet it is a juggle. But 
what Romish priest protests against 
it? or what superior mind among the 
prelacy of Rome ever denies the 
reality of this pretended miracle? 

Of course it is not in human nature 
to see all this without some compunc- 
tious visitings; and even in Spain 
the Bible is sometimes secretly sought. 

‘“* At Gibraltar, I heard something 
whichI did not know about the state of 
the Spanish Church. Very frequent ap- 
plications are received from priests for 
bibles and prayer-books in Spanish. 
Quite lately, one wrote in distress of 
mind, willing to receive instruction 
from any English clergyman, or even 
any dissenting minister. It is my 
belief that we might make more con- 
versions in Spain than they (the 
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Papists)in England. . . . . In 
Spain, there are but two alternatives, 
Mariolatry and Infidelity.” 

In Seville, which has an especial 
fame for ceremonial, the writer 
arrived for the Holy Week in 1851. 
His impressions were soon changed. 
“T never saw anything like the 
behaviour of the people in the Cathe- 
dral. On Palm Sunday, the service 
was much as it is at Malaga, but 
utterly without reverence ; people 
crowding and pushing to get the best 
places they could. . The Passion 
from St Matthew was beautifully 
sung; but through the most solemn 
parts the people talked continually, 
apparently quite unaware of the 
meaning ofthe words. Fewhad books.” 

On the Wednesday, there was to 
be a grand display. In the Popish 
churches everything is turned into a 
drama. The “veil of the altar” was to 
be rent “‘ with a great noise of thun- 
der,” as it was announced in the 
newspapers. The veil is a curtain 
drawn in front of the altar, which 
hides the priest on Monday and Tues- 
day, except at the time of consecra- 
tion, elevation, and _ benediction. 
‘*The cathedral was crowded ; a con- 
tinual talking going on through the 
Passion, which increased more and 
more. At last came the words, ‘ He 
cried with a loud voice!’ The curtain 
was pulled down, and a few crackers 
were fired off near the roof! The 
rubric says, that at the words ‘ He 
gave up the Ghost,’ there shall bea 
silence, and all shall kneel. There 
was a general titter instead, and every 
body began to talk aloud, giving their 
opinions of the effect. The remainder 
of the chapter was inaudible, in the 
noise of voices and feet, as the people 
crowded out. At the Miserere on 
Thursday evening, the singing was 
good, but not at all solemn—the choir 
sitting within the altar rails with 
violins and other instruments. The 
female side of the church was full of 
ladies, some sitting on the floor, others 
walking about in groups, talking.” 

The solemnity of the worshippers 
by no means increased with the solem- 
nity of the services. On Good Friday 
there was a battle, like one of the 
Irish faction-fights. As to the gravity 
of the public feeling, the day pre- 
sented the “‘ most festival appearance 
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of all.” There were processions all 
day long, with the population out in 
the streets to see them ; boys clamber- 
ing everywhere, and being driven 
down by the police; men and boys 
selling nuts, gingerbread, and water. 
Then came the battle. ‘One proces- 
sion, bearing the image of our Lord 
falling under the Cross, and of our 
‘ Lady of Hope,’ fell in with another, 
bearing those of the ‘conversion of 
the penitent thief,’ and of our Lady 
of Monserrat; and they fought for the 
precedence. The former gained it, 
but the fight occasioned a panic in the 
Great Square, where there were, it is 
supposed, twenty thousand persons.” 
The Monserrat men were unluckily 
disqualified for victory, wearing high 
caps, with flaps over the face, which 
blinded them, and long trains which 
entangled their feet, rendering them 
quite helpless in the confusion; and, 
as an American said, ‘‘ they went 
down like nine-pins.”. When order 
was restored, the Infanta and all the 
royal party ‘* took candles, and walk- 
ed with them, to console them! Our 
Lady of Monserrat had a splendid 
new robe of blue velvet, and a great 
display of plate round her.” 

Those fights occur in other parts of 
Spain. At Athaurin there are usually 
two processions, one for the upper 
part of the town and one for the 
lower. These processions are called - 
‘‘ Jesus above, and Jesus below.” 
When they meet, they generally fight, 
and if any woman wearing the ribbons 
of one party happens to fall into the 
hands of the other, they are torn from 
her; the whole performance being 
obviously in the style of an election 
riot, except that in the latter we sel- 
dom hear of the onslaught being made 
on women. 

Easter Day in this year happened 
to fall on one of the three days for the 
great fair of Seville. ‘* Of course, it 
never entered into anybody’s head to 
dream of putting it off, for Easter 
Day ; on the contrary, it is a very fit 
day for it. The annual bull-fights 
were put off for the fair, and were on 
Easter Monday, Easter Tuesday, and 
the Sunday after. Easter Sunday 
was most un-Sunday like; all crowd 
and bustle, with shops open.” 

Good Friday was the only day on 
which they were closed. The Virgin 
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engrosses all the piety, prayers, and 
preaching. The following are extracts 
from a sermon in the cathedral. The 
text was—‘‘ She wept sore in the 
night, and the tears ran down her 
cheeks.” (Lam. i. 2.) 


“The sorrows of Mary were the great- 
est in the world. St Jerome says, that 
in proportion to the greatness of the love 
is the greatness of the sorrow. This love 
to her Son was the greatest that ever was; 
therefore her sorrow is the greatest. . . 
And yet from her free love and charity 
for the human race, she consented to offer 
him up! The sufferings of Mary were so 
great that, if they were divided among 
all the creatures in the world, they would 
suffice to destroy the existence of all. 
. . » Her sufferings differed from 
those of the martyrs, not only in being 
more intense, but because they suffered 
for the salvation of their own souls! She, 
who was without spot or stain, purely 
through charity, that she might be the 
Redeemer of the human race. . .. . 
I will say, with Saint Bonaventure, that 
all that Jesus suffered in all the various 
parts of his body, all those sufferings 
were gathered together in one, in the 
heart of Mary.” 


Thus the Virgin in Popery super- 
sedes at once the sufferings and the 
redemption of our Lord. 

The narrative is diversified with de- 
scriptions of travel. We are advised 
not to visit Gibraltar during a fog. 
The prestige of the columns of Hercules 
is totally lost during the prevalence 
ofan east wind. It wreathes the 
mighty rock with a blanket of vapour, 
showing only here and there a frown- 
ing piece of granite, while the whole 
of the distant view, the hills of Spain 
to the north, the hills of Africa to 
the south, with the blue Mediter- 
ranean flowing between, are obscured, 
and the Rock of Gibraltar has no 
more imposing appearance than the 
cliffs of Freshwater Bay, enveloped 
in a sea-fog. On the casual clear- 
ing up of the fog, however, the eye 
is indulged with a stately sight—the 
impregnable citadel bursting boldly up 
from the sea, except on the north side, 
where it is joined to Spain by a little 
flat neck of land, across which the 
English and Spanish lines stretch, 
with a small space of neutral ground 
lying between them. The town 
nestles on the shore of the harbour, 
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underneath the Cliff, flanked on the 
right by the green Alameda, (pro- 
menade,) and on the left by an old 
Moorish castle. The planting of the 
greater part of the Alameda is recent, 
and owes its vegetable honours to 
General Don. There had been an 
old idea that the moisture of vegeta- 
tion might increase the prevalence of 
fog; but the governor boldly under- 
took the work, and made it one of 
the ornaments of Gibraltar. The 
lower part of the bank is dressed 
with all sorts of tropical plants, in a 
profusion of differently-shaded leaves 
and bright-coloured blossoms; masses 
of geranium, with the prickly pear, 
the crab-tree, the aloe, and number- 
less other shrubs, among which 
almost labyrinthine paths, winding 
their way gradually up the hill, 
make one of the most delightful 
gardens, where, but twenty-five 
years ago, there was nothing but 
grey rock, broken ground, and desert 
sand. 

Gibraltar, in the land of fiction, 
is not without its fictions, but they 
are of a higher order than stories of 
the Virgin and the Saints. St Mi- 
chael’s Cave—an opening into the 
heart of the mountain, believed to 
descend to the level of the ocean, 
or still deeper, and even to form 
a kind of tunnel to Africa—is by 
the Moors supposed to be meant 
to form their future access to Europe. 
When the day fixed by Allah arrives, 
its African mouth is to be discovered ; 
then hosts are secretly and suddenly 
to pour into the subterranean passage, 
and in the name and with the power 
of the Prophet, they are to rise and 
rush upon the Infidel dogs who have 
so long withheld their earthly para- 
dise from them. Then once more 
they are to possess the palaces of 
Cordova, the Alhambra, and all the 
glories of Andalusia. In the faith 
of these traditions the Moors of the 
opposite shore are said to keep the 
keys of their fathers’ houses in 
Granada, handing them down as 
heir-looms to their posterity—title- 
deeds to their estates in Spain! In 
the mean time, the cavern is not 
without its presumed tenantry. A 
race of monkeys formerly existed 
in the upper parts of the Rock, 
of which some specimens remain, 
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shooting them not being allowed. 
The populace think that the monkeys 
have found their way to Africa through 
the cave, no other monkeys being 
found in Spain, and none of them 
dead being found in Gibraltar. The 
solution of the mystery is, that each 
monkey is carried by his mourning 
relations in procession to the original 
cemetery in Africa, the procession 
taking its way through St Michael’s 
Cave ! 

The ride from Gibraltar to Ronda 
is the classic ground of the Contra- 
bandista, the latest of whom is the 
celebrated José Maria de Hinajosa. 
The beginning of this gallant free- 
booter’s career was his shooting an 
officer who attempted to arrest him. 
The money found in the officer's 
saddle supplied him with finance, 
and he collected a troop. The stories 
told of his contests, contrivances, and 
escapes, are the gossip of the country. 
Like all the Robin Hoods, he took 
care to be regarded as the friend of 
the poor! He one day met an ac- 
quaintance in great dejection, whom 
he had known as a muleteer and a 
merry fellow. Josc, in the spirit of 
his profession, ordered him to ‘‘ stand 
and deliver.” The poor fellow said 
that he had nothing to give but his 
life, and he was welcome to that. 
On further inquiries, he explained 
that he had lost his mule and his 


livelihood together. ‘“* Why not 
buy another?” The answer was 
“TT have no money.” José gave 


him money, and sent him to a farm 
where there was a mule for sale, 
ordering him especially to bring back 
the receipt. The man went, made 
the purchase, and came back with 
the receipt and thanks. José sent 
him on his way home, rode to the 
farm - house, and acquainted the 
farmer that ‘‘ José Maria de Hinajosa 
wanted a certain number of dollars.” 
The answer was, the farmer ‘had 
no money.” José took out the 
receipt; the farmer produced the 
dollars instantly, and gave him some 
additional allowance for the trouble 
of collection ! 

At Granada, the ceremonial is 
equally elaborate and equally disre- 
garded. On Easter eve the writer 
visited the cathedral. The whole of 
the immense building was filled. ‘A 
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few minutes after nine o’clock a priest 
began to read; and then followed the 
rending, or rather sudden drawing 
aside, of the curtain. Immediately 
there arose a deafening uproar through 
the church. It seemed as though 
half the children of Granada had been 
brought there, and numbers of them 
armed with little bells or rattles, 
which were at once set going wildly. 
Squibs were let off in every direction 
among people’s legs, guns were fired 
off at the doors, bells were clattered, 
doors were slammed, shouts were 
raised; and, in the midst of this din 
and tumult, the doors were thrown 
open, and the people, having had 
their amusement, poured out in 
crowds.” 

This scandal is the natural conse- 
quence of turning religion into a show 
—the pageant supersedes the piety. 
Where men come to see a pantomime 
they will look to nothing but the 
tricks; so the Spaniard worships his 
God with squibs, and the priest is 
only the scene-shifter. But the Span- 
iard has also the good fortune of 
securing himself against the chances 
of evil in the world to come, by the 
singular facility of Indulgences. Ori- 
ginally this practice was merely a 
remission of the temporal penances 
for transgression. About the third 
or fourth century, when the corrup- 
tions of Christianity were already 
visible, the reconcilement of the 
offender to the Church was only 
through some public punishment sub- 
mitted to as atonement for his sin; 
and, in some cases, the bishops “ in- 
dulged” the penitents by abridging, 
or lightening the penalty. The liabi- 
lity of this custom to abuse excited 
the indignation of the better order, 
and Cyprian and Tertullian are loud 
in their censures of it ; but the custom 
was too productive of power, and ulti- 
mately of gain, to be abandoned. On 
the establishment of the doctrine of 
purgatory, Indulgences were sold, 
shortening the pangs of purgatory by 
months, years, and thousands of 
years! They brought a flow of 
wealth to the Roman treasury. This 
traffic in Indulgences was so open and 
so craving, that it greatly tended to 
the rise of the Reformation. The 
sight of Tetzel the monk selling “ In- 
dulgences,” in the streets of Wittem- 
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berg, first excited the manly mind of 
Luther to inquire of the Bible if those 
things were Scriptural. 

But Indulgences, having fallen off 
as revenue, are now used as a stimu- 
lant to duty, such as it is, in Popery. 
They are given for acts and observ- 
ances of all kinds. On the walls of 
the cathedral of Seville are offers of 
the following nature :—‘ 80 days’ In- 
dulgence for reciting an Ave Maria 
before the glorious image of our Lady 
de los Augustias; 80 days for at- 
tendance in the morning at the cere- 
monial which annually takes place 
before the same image; 80 days for 
attendance on the exercises of the 
afternoon; 80 days for each ‘ Salve ;’ 
80 days for each ‘Ave Maria;’ 80 
days for each verse of the Litany ; 80 
days for each visit; 80 days for in- 
voking her ‘sweet name;’ 80 days 
for imploring the propagation of the 
Faith ;”—each notice ending with a 
warning that no Indulgences were of 
any use in Spain, unless the suitors 
were in possession of the “ Bula de 
la Cruzada.” 

This Bull was one of the privileges 
originally granted to Crusaders, but 
it has since been granted to all pur- 
chasers who dislike fasting. In the 
almanack for 1851 it is stated, in sub- 
stance, that the Pope Pio Nono has 
given the privilege to all Spaniards, 
of eating ‘* wholesome flesh meat” in 
the days of Lent and usual abstinence, 
with certain exceptions—the privilege 
extending to all Spaniards, but lasting 
only for one year. The price is not 
high—two reals, or 53d.; but, from 
the numbers sold, it constitutes a 
large sum. Ford, in his Handbook, 
records the calculation, “‘ that a man 
might in one hour gain, by visiting 
privileged altars in the Holy Week, 
29,630 years’ diminution of pur- 
gatory.” Yet the Indulgence is 
thrown into eclipse by the Mexican 
priesthood. ‘‘ For a single mass at 
the San Francisco, in Mexico, the pope 
and prelates granted 32,810 years, ten 
days and six hours’ Indulgence. Un- 
der these circumstances, who but a 
fool would have any fear of judgment 
to come? But what must a system of 
this kind of studied delusion appear 
before His eyes, who must be wor- 
shipped in Spirit and in Truth ! 

The Saint Philomena is one of the 
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great deities of Spain. In her history 
it is thus related:—“ She was the 
daughter of a king of Greece, heiress 
to his throne, and of remarkable 
beauty. The Emperor Diocletian fell 
in love with her, and proposed mar- 
riage. But she preferred another 
bridegroom — namely, Christ ; — on 
which the Emperor, not being accus- 
tomed to refusals, ordered her to be 
thrown into a dungeon filled with 
toads and snakes: this she bore. He 
then ordered her to be scourged ; but 
she was comforted by an angel. He 
then ordered her to be shot with 
arrows ; then to be plunged into the 
Tiber ; and then, discovering the dif- 
ficulty of killing a saint, ordered her 
head to be cut off—which was effec- 
tual. But two angels were seen to 
carry her soul to heaven in a cloud !” 

The groundwork of this history is 
as follows :—In 1802 an inscription, 
with the first and last letters de- 
stroyed, was found in the catacombs 
at Rome, beginning with “ Linnena,” 
and ending with Fi—the words be- 
tween being “ Pax tecum.” Imme- 
diately Jesuit dexterity was at work ; 
and it pretended to discover that she 
was ‘ Filia lumenis,” (daughter of 
light.) Leo X. pronounced her a 
saint, and Gregory XVI. solemnly 
blessed her image at Rome. She is 
now ‘* Santa Philumena,” and one of 
the most popular objects of worship 
in the south of Spain. But we must 
conclude. 

We have in England a band of 
apostates, who, with all those things 
before their eyes, have gone over 
to Popery. It is altogether false 
and vain for these men to pretend 
that they are only choosing between 
the spirit of one church and another ; 
between the more and the less apos- 
tolic church ; between ancient truth 
and modern innovation. They are 
choosing between the Protestantism 
which abhors idols, and cleaves to 
Scripture, and the Popery which wor- 
ships idols, and makes the Scripture 
a sealed book. Look to Spain—dare 
they dissent from a single doctrine, 
practice, or principle of Spanish wor- 
ship? Look to Rome—dare they re- 
monstrate against a single abuse of 
that monstrous system? Look to the 
effect which the religion of Rome has 
produced on the morals of Europe. 
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Look to the punishment of the Euro- 
pean nations for abandoning the dic- 
tates of Scripture, and worshipping 
according to the dictates of man. See 
the Invasions, the Convulsions, the 
Conspiracies, which have wrought 
their punishment before Heaven. See 
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the whole popish Continent in slavery 
at this moment; and let them ask 
themselves, why has England been 
saved in the midst of tempest raging 
for three hundred years? and there 
see the contrast of Protestantism with 
Popery. 





PARIS ON THE EVE OF THE EMPIRE. 


Tue aspect of France, in the month 
of November 1852, is by no means 
that of a country which feels its liber- 
ties departed, and the iron heel of 
despotism daily pressing more sternly 
and irresistibly upon its neck. A 
large amount of mingled sympathy, 
pity, and scorn has been expended 
in England, during the past year, 
upon the oppressed and degraded 
condition of the French nation, and 
upon its ignominious submission to 
one man’s tyrannical will. Day after 
day, a large section of the British 
press has uplifted its voice to execrate 
the despot, and deplore the degrada- 
tion of the gallant and highly-civilised 
people which, after repeatedly reject- 
ing, during the last sixty years, 
liberty and constitutional government 
in almost every form, has at last sub- 
mitted to the absolute sway of a 
usurping adventurer. Such has been 
the burthen of the song constantly 
repeated, for twelve montlis past, by 
the Liberal press of this country, with 
variations scarcely sufficient to avoid 
painful monotony. Whilst English 
journalists thus exhale their indigna- 
tion against the present ruler of 
France, admitting into their columns 
letters from Socialist refugees couched 
in abusive and unseemly terms, doing, 
in short, as it appears to us, every- 
thing in their power to exasperate 
Louis Napoleon and his friends, and 
to increase the probability of a war 
which, although we fear it not, we 
certainly are far from desiring—it is 
not uninteresting to investigate the 
mood of those who are most deeply 
concerned in the question of how 
France should be governed—namely, 
of the French themselves. And here 
let it be observed, that the fierce 
attacks, which English journals have 
continually directed against Louis 


Napoleon, ever since the coup d'état 
of December last, are utterly ineffec- 
tual for the attainment of the only 
end for which they can reasonably be 
supposed to be made—namely, to 
rouse the French to a sense of their 
degraded condition; to shame them 
into the assertion of their rights as 
free citizens ; and to spur them on to 
rise against their present ruler, and 
revert to a democracyjor to constitu- 
tional monarchy. We will not pay 
so poor a compliment to the ability 
and eloquence of our newspaper co- 
temporaries as to suppose that, if 
their potent leading articles and pun- 
gent communications from correspon- 
dents found daily as many readers 
in France as they obtain in England, 
the effect would not speedily be fatal 
to the revived dynasty of Napoleon. 
We will not doubt that a month’s 
currency in France of their cogent 
arguments and cutting invectives 
would suffice utterly to destroy the 
tranquillity that now reigns in that 
country, to excite disaffection in the 
army, to raise barricades, to reawaken 
the hopes of parties, and to spread 
once more to the breeze, rescued 
from the dusty or ignoble recesses 
where they have lately lain hidden, 
the lilies of Bourbon, the tricolor of 
Orleans, the blood-coloured emblem 
of the Socialists; to introduce, in 
short, anarchy and strife into a land 
which at this moment unquestionably 
enjoys—at whatever price purchased 
—the unspeakable blessings of order 
and peace. Under these circum- 
stances, we cannot but consider it 
fortunate for France that not one 
Frenchman in a thousand ever reads 
or sees the English papers, whose 
contents French journals dare not 
copy. Whilst some of those papers 
are positively excluded from France, 
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others are but grudgingly admitted 
there, and these latter are very apt to 
be Jost in transit through the post. 
Moreover, few Frenchmen understand 
English, and the attacks upon their 
present government scarcely become 
known to any but that government it- 
self, which is pretty sure to be irritated, 
but most unlikely to be amended or 
reformed, by violent and contemptuous 
language on the part of a foreign 
press. It were, perhaps, a wiser course 
to discontinue for a time the contem- 
plation of Louis Napoleon’s past ; to 
look forward instead of back; and to 
judge him by what he shall do, and 
not by what he has done. Whilst 
English journalists empty the vials of 
their wrath upon the inscrutable dic- 
tator of France, what do the French 
say and think of their own condition 
and prospects? In public places one 
hears little or no politics talked ; but 
if you converse in private with an in- 
telligent and candid Frenchman, un- 
biassed by partisan influences, he 
speaks to you something in this strain: 
—‘* We have got what we deserved,” 


he says; ‘‘nous l’avons bien gagné. - 


The amount of freedom we now pos- 
sess is all we have proved ourselves 
fit for and deserving of; the muzzling 
of the press, licentious and disreput- 
able as it had become, should be 
viewed as a blessing rather than as an 
infliction ; under the present régime 
we feel at least a temporary security, 
which for years previously we had 
not known. The government is strong, 
order is re-established, faction is 
crushed, commerce revives, material 
prosperity returns. We are sick of 
political theorists and charlatans, of 
liberators whose patriotism is concen- 
trated in their breeches pockets, of 
princes unequal to emergencies and 
found wanting at the first trial. We 
do not laud the present man as a hero 
or a patriot; we see as plainly as 
you can the dark spots in his conduct 
and character, but still he has done 
France good service by crushing 
and disarming faction. Concerning 
his future conduct it were vain 
to prophesy; but after all we have 
gone through, we are well pleased 
to feel present security without peer- 
Ing too far or too inquisitively into 
the future.” 

Thus speak Frenchmen of the more 
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rational and reflecting class. Doubt- 
less they feel humiliated at the loss of 
liberty, but they view that humiliation 
as the unavoidable atonement for the 
national folly and mutability. The 
less reflecting portion of the nation, 
the large body of the people, seem to 
have cast away all thoughts of politics. 
They have been so surfeited with 
them of late years, that, now that a 
respite has come, the reaction is pro- 
portionably strong, and the levity and 
insouciance of the national character 
are again in full force in the ascendant. 
Beyond a few bullet marks on the 
houses of the Boulevards, there is 
little in Paris to tell of recent convul- 
sions. Here is a bright morning— 
such a one as in London is rarely 


vouchsafed in this month. Itis more ~ 


like May than November. Last even- 
ing, until near midnight, people were 
sitting out of doors, as though in 
summer. You turn out early and 
ramble along the Boulevards, seeking 
an appetite for your omelette. There 
is a placard posted at the street corner, 
the paste still wet. You stop and 
read. Louis Napoleon recognises in 
print the national desire to restore 
the empire, and graciously intimates 
his compliance. Simultaneously with 
yourself, other passengers peruse the 
document. Absolute indifference is 
on every countenance. Qu’ importe ? 
The change from a nominal republic 
to a positive despotism is not worth a 
thought. Even had the move been 
unanticipated, it would scarcely have 
excited a smile or a frown, a passing 
emotion of contentment or disgust. 
The French political palate has been 
treated to such highly-spiced dishes, 
that nothing less than gunpowder 
seasoning seems now hot and sharp 
enough to affect it. So the artisan 
tramps onwards to his work, the clerk 
to his office, the speculator to the 
Opera Passage, and the idler pursues 
his stroll, whilst all have scarcely lost 
sight of the placard before ceasing to 
reflect on its contents. The whole 
day through, one is struck by the 
unmistakable evidence of Parisian 
carelessness about politics, of the little 
concern France now gives itself about 
the liberty that was once its boast. 
The physiognomy of the capital is one 
of profound indifference to the politi- 
cal condition of the country. A gleam 
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of sun takes a stream of vehicles to 
the Champs Elysées and Bois de Bou- 
logne; the Boulevards and the Tui- 
leries are as thronged with cheerful 
faces and light-hearted idlers as ever 
they were in the palmiest days of the 
Roi citoyen; cafés and eating-houses 
are crammed ; on every side is heard 
the rattle of lively gossip; at night 
the numerous theatres are filled to the 
roof. A few weeks spent in Paris 
must convince any unprejudiced ob- 
server that English sympathisers are 
infinitely more shocked than the 
French themselves, at the destruction 
in France of the last shred of political 
freedom and constitutional govern- 
ment. 

We have been pleased with the just 
appreciation of French feelings and 
affairs scattered here and there through 
a little volume which lately reached 
our hands.* Its anonymous author 
describes himself as a married Ameri- 
can, who passed last winter with his 
family in the French capital, and who 
was still resident there as lately as 
June of the present year—the date of 
his preface. An intelligent American, 
who has lived in France and rubbed 
off Transatlantic prejudices by Euro- 
pean intercourse, seems to us as fair 
and fitting a judge of French character 
and affairs as the French themselves 
could claim or expect. No sentiment 
of national rivalry or ancient ani- 
mosity can be ‘supposed to interfere 
with his dispassionate and impartial 
judgment ; his brief traditions, from 
Lafayette’s day and Washington’s, 
are those of amity to France, of alli- 
ance with Frenchmen. In 1848 a 
fresh link of sympathy seemed to be 
forged between America and France. 
The great republic of the New World 
saw one of the greatest of European 
nations reject constitutional monarchy 
in favour of democracy. The con- 
gratulations offered, so eagerly and 
hastily, by the American minister at 
Paris to the Provisional Government, 
were harbingers of the applause and 
greeting that quickly crossed the 
Atlantic from the American Union to 
her sister republic. But the Yankees 
were too prompt with their plaudits. 
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The extension of liberty was soon 
replaced by its extinction; the in- 
auguration of self-government by the 
establishment of despotism. Seen 
from a distance, a French republic 
appeared possible ; but a closer view 
dispelled the illusion. The remarks 
upon this head of our friend in spec- 
tacles are pertinent enough. 


“Tn another respect have my opinions 
undergone a change since my arrival in 
France. A republican myself, I sym- 
pathised with all that bore the name. 
France, as a republic, was a country to 
be loved as well as admired. But further 
acquaintance has convinced me, that 
neither by genius, habits, nor education, 
are Frenchmen republicans. Fifteen cen- 
turies of absolutism are no preparative 
for republicanism; and, were they to- 
morrow to be governed by the constitu- 
tion of the United States, they would no 
more be republicans than would ducks be 
chickens though hatched under a hen. 

“ Americans justly consider religion 
and education as the wells whence they 
draw their republicanism. But it is reli- 
gion and education carried home to each 
individual. Not a pompous ceremonial, 
to dazzle the eyes of the multitude, while 
it leaves their hearts as cold as the marble 
altars it rears; nor arts and sciences for 
the favoured few ; but a vital principle, 
warming souls into action, and a system 
that carries the elements of knowledge 
to every fireside. Exile from the United 
States the clergy, blot out our common 
schools, and the next generation, ceasing 
to be republicans, would become anar- 
chists. Give Frenchmen the same educa- 
tion, not only of schools, but of the bal- 
lot-box, and the popular forms of govern- 
ment, from village select-men up to legis- 
lative assemblies, and you prepare them 
for republicanism; but, until a people 
have learned to govern themselves, they 
must be governed. 

“T have no need to recal the past, to 
prove that free principles have never been 
firmly rooted in France. There have 
been continual struggles against oppres- 
sion, and repeated contests for power. 
Whichever gained the prize, prince or 
people, ruled with the authority of a des- 
pot or the cruelty of a tyrant. Terror- 
ism has ever been the favourite weapon, 
because existence was only insured by 
success. Those who gave no quarter, 
could expect none; and thus, though 





* Parisian Sights and French Principles, seen through American Spectacles. New 


York, 1852. 
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there has been blood enough spilt in 
France to regenerate a world, it has en- 
riched no soil but that of despotism. 

“The revolution of 1789, in its general 
destruction, swept away a multitude of 
abuses. But the nation exchanged only 
one despotism for a greater, and gladly 
welcomed imperial rule to screen them 
from theirown. In 1848, they again 
essayed republicanism ; were well-nigh 
engulfed in anarchy, and now have sought 
safety and security in a dictator. 

“When history has given so many 
proofs of the incapacity of a nation to 
be free, it is the part of wisdom, if she 
would remedy the evil, to investigate the 
causes. One of these I believe to be the 
Catholic religion ; which began by mak- 
ing the people bigots, and ended in 
leaving them infidels. In requiring im- 
plicit faith and obedience, it destroyed 
individual judgment and action. But the 
cause which at present prevents republi- 
canism is ignorance : the actual ignorance 
of the masses, who, unable to read or 
reason for themselves, are alternately the 
tools of the demagogue and despot. 

“ Statistics will be found to sustain me 
in this opinion. The population of France 
is 36,000,000. In her primary schools 
she has 2,332,580 pupils, or the ratio of 
one-sixteenth of her population, supported 
at an annual expense of 1,800,000 dol- 
lars, or an average to each pupil of about 
75 cents. The State of New York, in 
1851, expended on 726,291 pupils in her 
common schools, 1,432,096 dollars, or an 
average of nearly 2 dollars a-head for one- 
fourth of her population, while she has a 
fund of 6,612,850 dollars devoted to pur- 
poses of education. The actual difference 
is, that while New York expends twice 
and two-thirds as much on each pupil as 
France, she educates her population also 
in the ratio of fourfold in point of num- 
bers, France expends more upon the 
tomb of Napoleon than upon her entire 
“ Ecoles Primaires ;” and the city of 
Paris, from 1800 to 1845, has spent at 
the Hotel de Ville, in fétes to the several 
governments of France, 2,000,000 dollars 
—a sum sufficient to support its common 
schools, at the present rate of appropria- 
tion, for fifteen years. Previous to 1830, 
the cost of primary instruction in Paris 
was but 16,000 dollars annually. Since 
then it has been increased to 250,000 
dollars, and the number of children fre- 
quenting the schools is about 45,000, 
or one twenty-second part of the popu- 
lation. In the colleges, institutions, 
and boarding-schools of the city, there 
are 11,000 pupils, but these embrace the 
élite of the youth from all parts of the 
country. The total number of pupils in 
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the lyceums, colleges, and private institu- 
tions in France, for 1850, was 92,231; 
making a total of 2,424,811 children only, 
out of the 18,000,000 in France, receiving 
any degree of education. 

“The military conscription shows, that 
out of every thousand young men drawn, 
about 40 know how to read and write, 
500 to read only, and more than 400 
have no instruction whatever. 

“In the United States, where the nice 
adjustment of counter-balancing powers 
and general intelligence makes the poli- 
tical machine move on quietly in its ac- 
customed track, no adequate conception 
can be formed of the evils to which 
France is exposed, from the passions and 
ignorance of its labouring masses, misled 
by unprincipled demagogues or conceited 
theorists. There is no spirit of concilia- 
tion in French politics. A difference of 
views is a war to the knife. Falsehood, 
force, treachery, and every kindred wea- 
pon, is employed to attain the desired 
end. The government strangles liberty, 
as it alleges, that society may exist. 
Independence of speech, action, or writing 
—everything which gives political im- 
portance to the individual—becomes a 
crime. The press, army, judiciary, and 
even the church, exist only as the slaves 
of authority. Spies are everywhere. 
The government spreads a thick web 
over France, ready, like a spider, to dart 
upon any intruder upon the slightest 
movement. With this annihilation of 
political freedom, which in the United 
States would be the signal of universal 
dissolution, she prospers — growing 
mightier and richer as liberty recedes. 
Call her by what name you will, the 
freedom of America becomes her curse, 
and the despotism of Russia her security. 
This being the case, she has no alterna- 
tive but to maintain a strong government, 
until education and tranquillity shall 
have prepared her citizens for the rational 
enjoyment of those privileges, which are 
the birthright alike of all men. It is not 
so much political as individual reform 
that France needs.” 


This is a decidedly American view 
of the subject, but it does not the less 
contain many home truths. The 
writer, in another chapter, follows 
the French to the place where he 
maintains that they are really edu- 
cated—namely, to the theatre. 


“The drama,” he says, “ plays the 
same relative part in the education of a 
Frenchman, that religion does in that of 
an American. The latter loves his meet- 
ing-house, and looks askant upon the 
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theatre; the former, indifferent to the 
church, or merely tolerating it, could not 
exist without the play-house. It is his 
school of manners; his forum of education; 
his teacher of history; the parent of his 
ideas ; a living monument, in which anti- 
quity reappears in the present. He can 
no more live without it than the American 
without his newspaper. It plays the 
most important réle in his ‘ Art de vivre,’ 
a science which in his own estimation 
exists only at Paris. It is the necessary 
superfluity. Sainte Beuve gravely says, 
*The French public, who respect so few 
things, have preserved the religion of the 
French theatre.’ Churches have been 
sacked and desecrated ; the clergy have 
been massacred or banished; but the 
drama has triumphantly held its own, 
through every revolution, oftener giving 
law to society than imitating it. The 
same author, the popularity of whose 
* Causeries’ attests how truly they reflect 
the public sentiment, speaks thus : ‘ When 
Paris recommences to amuse itself, it is 
not only a privileged class that is amused, 
but all classes profit and prosper. Paris 
then is in good train to save herself, and 
France with her. The theatres present 
the means of action the most direct, the 
most prompt, the most continuous, upon 
the masses. To abandon to chance the 
direction of the theatres, would be to 
despise the custom and the exigencies of 
our nature, the energy of the French 
mind itself.’ ” 


If we admit the proposition that 
the French really get the greater part 
of their education at the theatre, it is 
impossible to wonder at any degree 
of degradation to which the nation 
may come, or to anticipate where it 
shall stop. One need but glance at 
the sort of pastime just now provided 
by French dramatists for the nightly 
gratification of the complaisant pub- 
lic. Complaisant it assuredly is, 
when it tolerates and even applauds 
the licentious balderdash continually 
presented to it. Admirable as many 
of the present French actors are, 
especially in comedy and vaudeville, 
their powers are taxed to the very 
utmost to pass off the ignoble pieces 
in which they are compelled to appear. 
Thanks to their efforts, and to the 
fulsome eulogiums of the Paris papers, 
downright failures are rarer than 
they should be. Improbability, bad 
taste, and false sentiments, constitute 
the stock in trade of the present race 
of Parisian dramatists. It is up-hill 
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work for actors, however able and 
accomplished. To take an example: 
The great success of the year, the 
only marked and decided one, has 
been Za Dame aux Camilias, ‘‘ The 
Lady with the Camelias,” which, 
after running a hundred nights or more 
in the spring, has been revived this 
autumn with scarcely less success. 
Alexander Dumas the younger, novel- 
ist by hereditary right, produced a 
tale under the above title. It at- 
tracted no attention—that being ex- 
actly as much as it deserved—and 
would speedily have been forgotten, 
had not M. Dumas junior conceived 
the bright idea of turning it into a 
five-act vaudeville, which is indebted 
for the greater part of its success to 
the excellent acting of Madame 
Doche. So powerful was its effect 
upon the audiences which night after 
night crammed to suffocation the 
Théatre du Vaudeville, that a carica- 
ture was published, in which the 
occupants of the pit were seen holding 
up umbrellas to protect themselves 
from the torrents of tears that flowed 
from the boxes. Of the real merits of 
the play, we'can give the reader, in a 
few lines, an opportunity to judge for 
himself. The Lady with the Camelias 
(said to have been a real person, of 
the main incidents of whose life young 
Dumas availed himself) is a Parisian 
Aspasia of that higher class known by 
the name of Zorettes—a word derived 
originally from the quarter of Paris 
(Notre Dame de Lorette) in which 
they chiefly resided. She owes her 
nom-de-guerre to her love for camelias. 
Whilst leading a life of splendid luxury 
and dissipation, she falls in love with 
a young man, whose solicitude about 
her lungs (the lady, as is not wonder- 
ful, considering her rapid style of life, 
is of a consumptive habit) appears to 
be the chief engine brought to bear 
upon her heart. She becomes sud- 
denly disgusted with her brilliant but 
profligate existence, flies from Paris, 
and buries herself with her youthful 
lover in a rural retreat. The pure 
and pastoral existence they there 
lead is unkindly broken in upon by 
the father of Armand, (the lover,) who 
has an idea that his son’s time might 
be passed better than at the feet of 
the camelia-bearing syren, the more 
so that, notwithstanding the romantic 
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nature of their attachment, the loving 
pair have carried with them into their 
retirement some few of their Parisian 


tastes and habits. The father is a 
most wearisome person, and an act is 
taken up by his affecting expostula- 
tions with Marguerite, who will be 
the ruin of his son, he says, and to 
whose affection for that misguided 
youth he makes a touching appeal. 
Finally, Marguerite promises to leave 
Armand, and in such a manner that 
there shall be no chance of his return- 
ing to her. The next act shows her 
in the midst of an orgie. This scene, 
a thoroughly natural representation 
of certain aspects of Parisian life, is 
one of the cleverest in the piece. 
Armand, horrified at his mistress’s 
relapse into lax habits, and believing 
her false to him, flies from her in 
despair. The sacrificé is consum- 
mated. Armand gone, Marguerite 
again abjures dissipation, sinks into a 
sort of secondary stage of her malady, 
and takes to her bed. The father 
hears of her suffering state, visits her, 
and at last, touched by her pale face 
and amiable qualities, consents to 
restore to her his son, and promises 
never again to seek to separate them. 
Before agreeing to this, however, the 
old fox is evidently quite aware that 
her recovery is impossible. Armand 
rushes in, Marguerite dies in his arms, 
and the majority of the audience, who 
for some time have been clandestinely 
whimpering, indulge in a chorus of 
sobs under cover of the applause that 
attends the fall of the curtain. Such 
is the piece that has made furore in 
Paris during the year 1852, exciting 
in an especial degree the sympathy 
and enthusiasm of the fair sex. 

The glance taken at the National 
Assembly in the fifth chapter of 
“ Parisian Sights,” &c., places before 
the reader, in a very clear manner, 
the character and composition of that 
body, and the causes of its weakness 
and downfall. 


“The talent and education of the Na- 
tional Assembly, composed of nearly eight 
hundred members, were chiefly to be found 
among the Legitimists or partisans of the 
house of Orleans. However friendly 


Berryer, Montalembert, Larochejaquelin, 
Molé, or Thiers might be to civil liberty, 
they were pledged to it in no other form 
than that of royalty. It was for that 
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they laboured, and by that tenure they 
held their seats. They carried with them 


a large proportion of the intellect and 
wealth of France. Republicanism in 
name existed rather by reason of the 
disagreement of the rival branches of 
royalty than by its own strength. Still 
it was respectably represented in the 
Assembly by about eighty-three members 
of the conservative order, of whom the 
most eminent names were Lamartine, the 
Generals Cavaignac, Lamoriciére, and the 
eloquent divine, M. Coquerel. The Reds, 
or the Mountain, the ultra-democrats, 
among whom every shade of opinion was 
to be found, from moderate republican- 
ism to the worst errors of Socialism, em- 
braced nearly one-third of the National 
Assembly, and numbered in their ranks 
Victor Hugo, Eugéne Sue, the Abbé 
Lammenais, Emile Girardin, and others, 
whose literary talents have gained them 
reputation. A more heterogeneous body 
of legislators could not have been assem- 
bled. Members of the Buonaparte family 
were to be seen supporting all opinions 
except that of legitimacy, while there 
was a party of Imperialists who looked 
forward to the re-establishment of the 
Empire as the national panacea. The 
National Assembly, in lieu of being a 
body of republican legislators, was an 
assemblage of Imperialists, Bourbonists, 
Orleanists, and Socialists, with a moderate 
number of members who were sincere in 
their attachment to a republic. Itwasa 
legislature of partisans, and not of patriots. 

“ Admitting it was a republican assem- 
bly, has their conduct shown their sin- 
cerity or their fitness for republicanism ? 
They embraced the best minds of the na- 
tion, so that ignorance has no apology to 
offer ; and if they failed in their duties 
as republican legislators, it has been from 
incapacity or design. That they have 
failed, and incurred the opprobrium and 
contempt of the nation, is evident from 
the fact that, while the usurpation of 
Louis Buonaparte was universally de- 
plored or condemned, not one solitary 
voice of commiseration was raised for the 
Assembly. It had become the laughing- 
stock, or object of the indignation of the 
community ; and they saw it fall to the 
ground, so far as the individual members 
were concerned, with as little concern as 
they would have shown for the dropping 
of rotten fruit in an orchard. Instead of 
labouring for the republic, in accordance 
with their oaths and duties, they had 
presented to the world the unseemly 
spectacle of fierce contentions, unprin- 
cipled intrigues, and a total disregard 
not only of forensic rules, but the ordinary 
forms of individual courtesy. In general, 
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they were united in one point—hostility 
to the executive authority ; each party 
hoping that in its destruction their own 
might rise. It was a wild scramble for 
power, with ‘the devil take the hind- 
most’ for its cry.” 


The writer gives some specimens of 
the proceedings of the Chamber, ex- 
tracted from various days’ reports, 
that certainly justify his censure, 
and then passes on to the events of 
December 1851, of which he was an 
eye-witness. His curiosity being ap- 
parently stronger than his prudence, he 
perambulated the streets and Boule- 
vards on the fourth of that month, and 
saw not a little of what passed. The 
subject is still fresh; for owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of the day, to 
the great danger—even to perfectly 
inoffensive persons—of showing them- 
selves to the excited and half intoxi- 
cated soldiery, we can hardly be said 
to have had any complete and trust- 
worthy narrative of what then occur- 
red. In Paris one hears the most con- 
tradictory accounts, especially as to the 
numbers of the killed and wounded. 
These, there can be no doubt, have 
in many instances been enormously 
over -estimated. We have heard 
foreign (and therefore, we may pre- 
sume, impartial) residents in Paris rate 
the total loss as low as three hundred 
killed and wounded. This is probably 
under the mark, although it must be 
remembered that the fighting was 
confined to an insignificant number of 
barricades, to a portion of the Italian 
and Poissoniére boulevards, and to the 
whole of the boulevard Montmartre 
—the shortest in Paris. The soldiery 
showed themselves vindictive and 
cruel; they had been primed with drink, 
and reminded of the days of June, when 
their loss had been heavy, and their vic- 
tory at onetime so doubtful that Gene- 
ral Cavaignac seriously contemplated 
withdrawing from Paris. There can 
be no doubt that had the insurgents, 
in those terrible days, gained a little 
more ground, that was the course he 
would have adopted, and the capital 
would have been left in the power of 
the Reds, whilst troops were drawn 
together to besiege and reduce it. 
Louis Philippe’s fortifications would 
have come to strange uses. On the 
4th of December, however, there was 
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decidedly more noise than mischief. 
The houses suffered more than the 
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inhabitants. A most painful feature 
of the day was the death of women 
and innocent persons, shot by acci- 
dent, or through wantonness. In the 
Rue Grange Bateliére a lady was shot 
on her husband’s arm, whilst crossing 
the street. Two bullets pierced her 
back, and she fell dead. The frantic 
husband turned with execrations to 
her murderers. Some persons sallied 
from an adjacent house, took up his 
wife’s body, and dragged him in, or 
he would doubtless have shared her 
fate. One hears many such distress- 
ing stories in Paris, from eye-wit- 
nesses. Still the numerical amount 
of casualties does not appear to have 
been nearly so large as has often been 
stated and believed. But we will 
extract our American’s terse and spi- 
rited account of the events of the 4th 
December. He commences it in cha- 
racteristic style. He missed in Paris, 
he says, the enlivening bustle of the 
fires common in his own country. He 
sighed after the hubbub of bells, the 
clatter of engines, and the shouts of 
the boys. But before long, he found 
that Paris possesses advantages in the 
way of excitements, quite peculiar to 
itself, and fully compensating the ab- 
sence of conflagrations. 


“Tt was the 2d of December of the past 
year. I had arisen at my usual hour, 
breakfasted, read Galignani and the Con- 
stitutionnel, my morning papers, without 
finding an item of interest, and as the 
morning was sombre, had prepared myself 
for a day of more than ordinary quiet. 
Toward one o’clock, a French lady drop- 
ped in. She was somewhat excited, and 
I inquired the reason. ‘ What,’ said she, 
‘have you not heard the news? There 
is a revolution. Paris is in a state of 
siege. The troops are all in the streets— 
the National Assembly is dissolved—most 
of the members are imprisoned—the rail- 
road tracks are torn up, to prevent the 
provinces from marching upon the city— 
Louis Napoleon is Emperor ; and thus 
she rattled off a volley of news, that was 
genuine news indeed. 

“TI immediately went out. The good 
citizens of Paris, who had gone to bed 
under a republic, were just leaving their 
breakfast tables to read the proclamations 
which announced to them it had suddenly 
departed this life, forgetting to add, how- 
ever, leaving a numerous and afflicted 
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family. Those who had most at stake in 
this violent change, knew nothing of it 
until it had been old news by some hours 
in London. 

“T passed along the Boulevards and 
the usual resorts of business. All the 
shops were closed. Groups read in si- 
lence the notices, and quietly dispersed. 
This part of the city, usually so rife with 
life, appeared as if stunned by a violent 
blow. Men held their breaths. It was 
not the settled composure with which the 
seaman looks upon the coming storm, but 
the anxiety and terror with which is 
awaited an expected earthquake. 

“The public gardens and Palais Royal 
were closed. There was no thought of 
amusement. ‘The Champs Elysées, Place 
Madeleine, and every avenue leading to 
the Palais Bourbon and residence of 
Louis Napoleon, were filled with dense 
masses of troops in fighting order. More 
than fifty thousand were under arms. 
They, too, were awaiting, they knew not 
what—but ready at the order of their 
chiefs to rise and slay. Certain streets 
were closed; those who had homes 
therein found no little difficulty in 
reaching them. 

“That evening the celebrated Jesuit, 
Le Pére Ventura, was to preach at Nétre 
Dame. I started early to obtain admis- 
sion, as he always draws a multitude. 
By this time, six o’clock, the troops had 
returned to their barracks, and Paris 
looked as gay and busy as on the preced- 
ing evening. The church was closed ; 
nothing was permitted at this juncture 
that would attract the crowd to one spot. 
News-boys were crying at every corner 
the dissolution of the National Assembly, 
and the other stringent measures of the 
President. The people had begun to dis- 
cuss them; the first sentiments were 
admiration at the cleverness with which 
it had been done. The President had 
conversed even till midnight in the most 
friendly manner, at the Elysée with his 
opponents. No agitation announced the 
desperate throw he had then resolved to 
make of his political dice. Yet his head 
was upon the cast, and if successful he 
foresaw that blood was to be shed. In 
four hours the deed was done; every 
printing - press, not his own, Seized ; 
the Assembly dissolved ; the legislative 
halls closed ; those in whose hands the 
grasp of his own was scarcely cold, ar- 
rested and in prison. Thiers wept, and 
was alternately fool and coward ; Ca- 
vaignac, dignified ; Changarnier haughty, 
and Lamoriciére pugnacious. None whom 
Napoleon feared were spared. His selec- 
tion was admirable. Nota leader of any 
party except his own was exempted from 
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the call to exchange a warm bed at four 
o'clock of a winter’s morning for a stone 
cell at Vincennes, or the prison Mazas. 
Each had the honour of a special attend- 
ance—no questions were answered as to 
the object of their imprisonment or their 
probable fate. In twelve hours the bour- 
geoisie exclaimed ‘ C’est bien fait!’ and 
were ready to go on with their amuse- 
ments. 

“ Onthe third there was more excitement. 
The secret societies were at work. The 
Reds were recovering from their astonish- 
ment ; ex-members of the National As- 
sembly harangued the multitude, and 
circulated addresses to arouse the people 
to resistance. The result was several 
barricades, which were speedily carried 
by the troops, with some loss on both 
sides. On the part of the government 
the proclamations became more stringent. 
Carriages were forbidden to circulate, or 
the inhabitants to appear in the streets. 
Those taken near any barricade with 
arms about them were to be put to 
death. 

“In the evening there was shouting— 
inflammatory speeches—the rallying cries 
of parties. Immense human masses on 
the Boulevards and the quays heaved to 
and fro in sullen anger, like the swell of 
the ocean before an approaching storm. 
Individuals ran from group to group 
muttering curses upon the usurper. Some 
said the excitement would spend itself in 
words ; others, that Louis Napoleon would 
be killed within forty-eight hours. The 
police charged repeatedly on the crowds, 
which, in return, mocked at them. I 
looked quietly on, and became convinced 
that the back of the Parisian tiger was 
up, and was preparing for a leap. 

“The next morning was the fourth. 
There was not much stirring ; the shops 
were generally closed. I went to the 
Rue de Jeuneurs, where I had business. 
This was before mid-day. As I ap- 
proached this street, I saw crowds run- 
ning through it, panic-struck, while the 
residents were barring their windows 
and closing their doors. I asked the 
cause. All were too much frightened to 
speak intelligently. Some thought the 
faubourgs were rising, and others that 
the troops were approaching ; each added 
to the alarm of his neighbour. At last I 
learned that barricades were being erected 
at the Porte St Denis on the boulevard 
of that name. 

“Being curious to see a barricade, I 
pushed directly for the spot. On arrival, 
I found the work going bravely on. 
Four were already commenced at differ- 
ent intervals in the boulevard. Stagings 
had been torn from unfinished houses ; 
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iron railings from the mganificent gate- 
way; trees were cut down ; all those 
nameless buildings, at once so convenient 
and so disgraceful, to this fashionable 
avenue, were demolished, and their ma- 
terials added to the fortifications. Carts, 
carriages, and omnibuses were triumph- 
antly dragged from hiding-places, amid 
shouts of exultation, to add to the mon- 
ster piles. The stout iron railing and 
massive stone wall which protects the side 
walk from the street, long resisted the 
efforts of destruction. Crow-bars, and 
the united strength of several hundred 
men, at last brought it down. Pavements 
were torn up, and shaped into breast- 
works. The barricades soon began to 
assume a formidable appearance, and to 
any force but artillery were well-nigh im- 
pregnable. They were further strength- 
ened by ropes, which bound firmly to- 
gether the disjointed parts. There were 
not very many at work, but those who 
were laboured like beavers, and evidently 
knew their trade. Blouses and broad- 
cloth were about equally mixed. Neither 
were there many spectators. All sorts 
of rumours were in circulation. The 
army, it was said, had left Paris, to de- 
fend the city against the troops coming 
in from the neighbouring cities—such a 
regiment had revolted; the National 
Guards were arming; in short, every 
species of tale to encourage and exaspe- 
rate the enemies of the President, was 
circulated by agents of the political 
parties of the late Assembly. 

* Having completed the barricades, the 
mob burst into the nearest guard-house, 
with wild shouts, sacked it, placed its 
flag on their most formidable fortifica- 
tion, and used the materials to further 
strengthen their quarters. The small 
force usually there had been withdrawn, 
or it would have been massacred. 

“ Sinister individuals in blouses armed 
with cutlasses, muskets, and pistols, be- 
gan to appear. These acted as leaders. 
They broke into all the neighbouring 
shops and searched the houses for arms. 
When any were found, they marked in 
chalk on the building, ‘arms given: 
death to robbers.’ From one of the 
theatres they procured a few muskets 
and a drum. These were hailed with 
shouts of joy, and a party began beating 
the rappel through the adjacent streets. 

“I was surprised to see how many 
boys there were in their ranks. They 
went to work in all these violences as if 
on a frolic—light-hearted, and even jovial. 
From their manner, I should rather have 
supposed that they were gathering ma- 
terials for a rustic fair, than for a struggle 
in which no quarter would be given. I 
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saddened to think how many that I saw 
so busy around me, would be shot or 
bayoneted before night. The comments 
of the spectators varied : some said, let 
the rascals go ahead—they wish to plun- 
der and kill—they will soon be taught a 
good lesson; others encouraged. One 
man asked me if I were German or Eng- 
lish ; on my replying that I was an 
American, ‘ Ah!’ said he, with a sigh, 
* you live in a true republic.’ 

“T asked a fine-looking boy of about 
fourteen, in a school uniform, with a 
stick in his hand, at the end of which 
was a bayonet, what he intended doing ; 
‘you are too young to fight.’ He laughed, 
brandished his weapon, and ran off to 
join a crowd, listening to the reading of 
a proclamation announcing the deposi- 
tion of Louis Napoleon, and calling upon 
the Parisians to give their allegiance to 
the provisional government formed by 
such of the members of the late Assembly 
as had escaped arrest. 

“A rough-looking fellow, armed with 
a musket, who seemed to have authority, 
came up to me and said, ‘If you are one 
of the curious, you had better be off’ I 
thought so too, as appearances began to 
wear a serious aspect. The houses 
overlooking the barricades were taken 
possession of, and garrisoned ; sentinels 
were placed at the principal points ; the 
non-combatants were mostly gone, and 
few but fighters left. I had been there 
less than two hours ; yet, so rapidly had 
the mob worked, that all the streets 
opening upon this vicinity were already 
fortified. I was forced to climb three 
barricades, politely assisted over one by 
an armed lad in a blouse, before getting 
clear of their line of operations. It was 
most injudiciously chosen, for it could be 
attacked to equal advantage in front and 
rear; and their flanks were also exposed. 

“¥ found the boulevards below almost 
deserted. A brigade of infantry and 
artillery were just turning the corner of 
the street, marching without music, 
slowly, toward the first barricade. Be- 
fore reaching it they halted. One-half 
the artillery passed in front, and was 
pointed toward the breastworks ; the 
other was loaded with grape, and pointed 
in the other direction. The few persons 
about saluted the troops with ‘ Vive la 
République.” The commanding officer 
ordered the boulevard to be cleared. The 
troops charged upon us, and we slipped 
out of the way by the side streets. 

“TI then walked down the Rue Mont- 
martre, where I saw similar scenes. 
Coming out again upon the Boulevard 
des Italiens, I found the entire length of 
the boulevard, from the spot I first left, 
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filled with troops, in order of battle. 
The line extended into the Rue de la 


Paix. It was a stirring spectacle to 
witness regiment after regiment of artil- 
lery, cavalry, and infantry, pass up this 
noble avenue to take their stations. In 
the novelty and beauty of their array, I 
quite lost sight of the fact that they 
were ordered out to slaughter these 
misguided people I had so recently left. 
At one time they cleared the side-walks, 
and allowed no one to approach their 
lines. 
inexplicable cause, were shortly removed ; 
and those of the populace who had more 
curiosity than fear, allowed to pass along 
as far as the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle. 
This led to the melancholy slaughter of 
thirty-five individuals, and the wounding 
of a large number, soon after on the 
Boulevard Montmartre, just above where 
Iwas. Opposite me was the 7th Lancers 
—a fine corps, recently arrived in Paris. 

“T stood talking with a friend, when, 
from the upper end of the line, the dis- 
charge of cannon was heard, followed by 
a blaze of musketry and a general charge. 
The stragglers on the boulevards took 
to flight in all directions. They pitched 
headlong into open doors, or loudly de- 
manded entrance at the closed. I was 
fortunate enough to get into a neighbour- 
ing carriage-way, through the grated 
porte cochére of which I could see what 
was going on. The firing was tremend- 
ous. Volley followed volley so fast, that 
it seemed like one continued peal of 
thunder. Suddenly there was a louder 
and nearer crash; the cavalry in front 
of me wavered, and then, as if struck 
with panic, turned, and rushed in dis- 
order down the street, making the ground 
tremble under their tread. What could 
have occurred? ‘The first supposition 
was that the different regiments had 
turned their arms upon. each other. 
Another, that the Reds had proved too 
strong for the troops. In a few minutes 
the horsemen came charging back, firing 
their pistols on all sides. Then came in 
quick succession the orders ‘ To shut all 
Windows; to keep out of sight; to 
open the blinds,’ &. It seemed an 
unexpected fire had been opened upon 
the soldiers from some of the houses 
above, by which they at first suffered 
80 severely as to cause a recoil. The 
roar of firearms was now tremendous. 
Mortars and cannon were directed point 
blank at the suspicious houses, within 
a few rod’s distance, and fired. They 
were then carried by assault. 

_“The rattle of small shot against 
windows and walls was incessant. This 
was, too, in the finest part of the boule- 
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vards, Costly houses were completely 
riddled ; their fronts were knocked in ; 
balls passed through the various floors, 
and lodged finally wherever their spent 
force destined them. The windows were 
destroyed by the concussion of the can- 
non; and as for the outer walls, they 
looked as if a thunder-storm of bullets 
had passed over them. They were 
literally peppered with lead from cellar 
to roof. Some balls had passed through 
panes of glass, leaving holes as true and 
clear of their-exact size as if they had 
been cut out by a diamond. Of the 
hair-breadth escapes of the inmates, and 
the general destruction of property, I 
need not speak. The government after- 
ward footed all the bills for the last. 
The firing continued for nearly an hour, 
and then receded to more distant parts 
of the city; for the field of combat 
embraced an area of several miles, and 
there were some 40,000 troops engaged. 

* As soon as I could with safety, I left 
my covert; and, by back streets, en- 
deavoured to get near enough to the bar- 
ricades, to see what work had been done 
there. It was now quite dark. The 
troops guarded every possible avenue, 
and fired upon all who approached the 
interdicted spots. The streets in this 
vicinity were almost wholly deserted. 
The few that were to be seen, cautiously 
peered round the corners, but did not 
venture to show themselves. Not know- 
ing the danger, I attempted to go upon 
the boulevards by the Rue Montmartre. 
As I walked up the street, I noticed the 
marks of the balls that had glanced along 
the houses. There was a large pool of 
blood, but the corpses had been removed. 
I had nearly reached the corner, when an 
officer rushed out, and ordered me back 
in a tone which I thought most prudent 
to obey. As I was alone, and he had 
probably seen enough bloodshed that 
afternoon, he did nothing worse. I 
turned into the first cross street, and 
there saw a well-dressed man gasping on 
a rude bier. Those who had picked him 
up said he had six ballsin him. In the 
Rue Richelieu there was the corpse of a 
young girl. Some one had placed lighted 
candles at her head and feet. 

“ Emerging from the line of soldiers as 
I reached the parts of the city removed 
from their surveillance, I noticed-a bitter 
feeling among the better classes for the 
day’s work. The slaughter was, as it 
always is, in the heat of a battle, greatly 
exaggerated. Still it was with no gra- 
tifying emotions that one could reduce 
it, even toa few hundred. It was ciyil 
war—fratricide. I reached home indig- 
nant and mournful, 
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“The soldiers have been justly blamed 
for firing upon the unarmed. Those who 
fought at the barricades knew the penalty 
of defeat. The inhabitants had been 
- ordered not to appear in the streets. 
Those who suffered forgot the danger in 
their curiosity. One gentleman met his 
death by standing at a distant corner, 
and looking at the troops with a spy- 
glass. It was mistaken for a musket, 
and he fell, pierced with several balls. 

“Those who were killed on the Boule- 
vard Montmartre were non-combatants, 
but suffered from their rashness. The 
public feeling in such cases is ever severe 
on the soldier. But in extenuation, it 
should be remembered that his exposed 
position in a street, fired upon from 
houses on both sides, is by no means 
calculated to insure coolness and judg- 
ment. His enemies are unseen, and he 
knows, from fatal experience, that a 
Socialist gives no quarter. Several of his 
comrades had been basely assassinated 
in the public ways. Numbers had already 
fallen from the fire of his ambushed foes. 
In the heat of revenge he believes every 
citizen’s coat to cover an assassin, and 
kills without pity. 

“In the evening, I again attempted to 
go up the boulevards. Squadrons of 
lancers were on guard, and brigades of 
infantry bivouacked on the side-walks. 
The public were permitted to go as far as 
the Rue Lafitte, but obliged to walk 
quickly, and not allowed to stop for an 
instant. Horsemen with loaded pistols 
stood at each corner, and if there was the 
slightest hesitation, or if two individuals 
spoke to each other, they pointed them 
directly upon the delinquents, and ordered 
them to pass on. The cavalry, with their 
lances in rest, charged repeatedly upon 
groups accidentally formed. In passing 
the length only of a square I was obliged 
to run twice; and once had just time to 
dodge under the projecting angle of a 
house as the troops swept by. These 
charges were intended simply to intimi- 
date and prevent collections of people. 
The French rule is to run at the sight of 
a soldier. There is more danger from 
the panic of the crowd than from the 
military. I concluded an accident was 
as liable to occur to me as any one else, 
and returned home, fully satisfied by 
what I had seen during the day, that 
street-fighting in Paris is a serious 
matter. 

“Louis Napoleon proclaimed himself 
master of France, December 2d. The 
4th of December made him master. It 
was a terrible lesson deliberately planned, 
and intended as such by him. I say 


planned, for the Minister of War, in his 
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official report, says, ‘The troops were 
withdrawn, and the insurgents allowed 
to build their barricades unmolested, that 
the insurrection might come to a head 
and be extinguished at one blow.’ It 
left me nothing to covet in the political 
institutions of France, but more to love 
in those of my own country. The poor 
wretches who suffered most were mere 
hirelings. A French gentleman of my 
acquaintance, whose house was near one 
of the barricades, said a few days after- 
wards to the sentinel in front of his door, 
‘The soldiers have behaved well.’ ‘ Ah!’ 
replied the man, ‘it pleases you to say 
so, but my heart is heavy this morning.’ 
‘Why so?’ ‘I was drawn with a 
number of my comrades to shoot thirty 
prisoners condemned to death. As they 
marched to the place of execution, they 
said to one another, it was hard to die 
for ten francs.’ ” i 


That the conflict of the 4th Decem- 
ber was foreseen, and even premedi- 
tated by the framer of the coup d'état 
of the 2d, there can be hardly a 
doubt. We may not see in Louis 
Napoleon a patriot, or anything but 
an unscrupulous and ambitious man, 
far more concerned for his own 
aggrandisement than for the welfare 
of a country which can hardly be 
called his. The question does not 
hinge on the merits of the individual, 
but reduces itself to this: Can there, 
at the present moment, be found a 
man better fitted to govern France? 
We believe that there cannot. The 
French need to be ruled with a rod 
of iron. Republicanism has had its 
chance, and shown itself incapable. 
With the single exception of Lamar- 
tine, the baseness and selfishness of 
the leaders of the democratic party 
have been sufficiently proved. The 
inertness of the Legitimist candidate 
is growing into a proverb. Although 
possessing some able adherents, the 
chance of the Orleans family appears 
daily to lessen. In France, however, 
less than in any other country, can 
one risk political predictions. It 
seems like a dream that Louis Napo- 
leon, the needy exile, the usurer’s 
prey, the neglected of English society, 
the man to whom none but his inti- 
mates gave credit for ability of any 
kind, should have raised himself in 
a few months to supreme power 1n 
France, and should exercise it—1 
unscrupulously —at least with un- 
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questionable talent. After that, who 
shall assert that we may not one day 
see the sluggish Bourbon, or the heir 
of Orleans, seated on the French 
throne? ‘The chance of either of 
them certainly appears slender, espe- 
cially that of the Count de Paris, 
against whom many disadvantages 
combine. Too long an orphan for 
his father’s temporary popularity to 
be reflected on himself, too young to 
have personally enlisted in his behalf 
the sympathies of Frenchmen, the in- 
significance of his uncles, his grand- 
father’s ignominious exit from power, 
have cast an unfavourable shade over 
him. Odd as it appears, Paris posi- 
tively dislikes Louis Philippe for not 
having cannonaded it. A little blood- 
letting in February might have saved 
depletion in June—to say nothing of 
deportations to Cayenne, shootings 
in December, and all the catalogue 
of evils that have occurred since the 
spring of °48. ‘I will put down the 
insurrection,” said bluff Bugeaud to 
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the aged and irresolute chief of the 
house of Orleans, ** but it will cost a 
couple of thousand lives.” Fifteen 
years before, (judging from his de- 
termined conduct in the early dis- 
turbances of his reign,) Louis Philippe 
would probably have said, ‘ Fire!” 
and given the African marshal carte 
blanche. In 1848 his mood was more 
vacillating. ‘* Will that expenditure 
of blood,” he asked, ‘‘ restore perma- 
nent tranquillity?” ‘For that I 
cannot answer,” replied Bugeaud, 
“but I will answer for suppressing 
the insurrection.” The old king 
wavered and refused. The man of 
Isly should have planted his cannon 
and done his work. So say many 
now who bear no great love to Louis 
Philippe’s memory, but who would 
rather have seen him end his days as 
king of the French than have beheld 
France delivered into the hands of 
anarchists, to be succeeded by an auto- 
crat as absolute and unaccountable as 
Russian czar or Oriental despot. 





THE PUFF OFF PERNAMBUCO. 


BY HARRY GRINGO. 


“T’xx tell you, Fred, how it all 
happened,” said the Lieutenant to a 
diminutive urchin at his side, who 
chanced to be an embryo reefer, and 
who, with uneasy legs and bright 
restless eyes, had already devoted 
about one-third of his not very ad- 
vanced life to the navigation’ of mini- 
ature barks in the baby’s bathing- 
tub, and in the study of Tom Cringle’s 
Log, The Cruise of the Midge, and 
other profane nautical romances, very 
much to the horror and dismay of his 
grandmother, who, during his tender 
months of infancy, had made a volun- 
teer of her pet for the Church. Find- 
ing, however, at a later period, that 
he took infinite delight in kissing 
and hugging all the little girls at 
Sunday-school, that he could whip 
his playmates, and had learned to 
sing ‘“‘ The Battle of the Nile” and 
“Poor Tom Bowling,” in a shrill 
though sweetly plaintive little voice, 
to his mother’s accompaniments on 
the pianoforte; and, moreover, since 
the youngster was always attired for 


the children’s fancy balls in a natty suit 
of sailor rig—why, it seemed a moral 
impossibility, with all these perspec- 
tive predilections for the navy, that 
the lad should not have anchor but- 
tons on his jacket, and be forthwith 
consigned to his natural element, the 
ocean. 

It was upon these excellent consi- 
derations that he was specially cher- 
ished by his uncle the Lieutenant, or 
Captain, as he was respectfully ad- 
dressed by his familiars, although the 
title was not, strictly speaking, legi- 
timatised on the face of his commis- 
sion; and since the Lieutenant always 
declared that none but the marines 
ever did deeds worthy to be distin- 
guished by brevets, he therefore clung 
with some tenacity to his true calling 
in the service. With the foregoing 
facts in view in connection with the fu- 
ture profession of his youthful favour- 
ite, during intervals of evening relax- 
ation the Lieutenant loved to impart 
some of his own nautical experience 
to the bright little fellow by his side. 
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**T’ll tell you, Fred, the way it all 
happened; but mind, you young 
villain, don’t tease your sister Kate 
the while, or else—” Here the 
Lieutenant paused, and, making an 
expressive pantomime of throwing 
a small boy over his knees, and then 
winking benignly at Kate, he began 
as follows :—‘“‘ It was just five minutes 
after the bell had been struck eight 
and the middle watch called—for I 
was always regarded as a prompt 
relief, you will observe—when grop- 
ing my way along the gun-deck, I 
stumbled up the spar-deck ladder, 
and after being violently jostled about 
by sleepy topmen and lubberly after- 
guardsmen, I at last reached the 
poop, and was cordially saluted by an 
eld confrére in many a gale and 
frolic—Joseph Montacute, Esquire. 

“The night was black as Erebus, 
the sea was smooth as glass, and the 
frigate lay undulating on the back of 
the gentle swell, nothing heard save 
a slight swash under the bows or 
counter as the water broke when she 
was turned round on her keel occa- 
sionally by light flows, which for a 
day or two had been toying and 
flirting with the lofty dimity. I 
said the night was dark,” continued 
the Lieutenant, ‘‘and so it was; 
nothing ever approached nearer to its 
murkiness than a Nubian necromancer 
I once saw in Grand Cairo; and he 
was not only black all the way down 
his throat, but had a woolly blackness 
around him which invariably induced 
the belief that one might feel him a 
good yard off! So it was on the night 
I speak of; the very air we inhaled 
seemed black, thick, and heavy. 

** * Well, Monty, my man,’ said I, as 
my messmate grasped me by the el- 
bow, and carefully placed the speak- 
ing-trumpet in my hand, ‘ how does 
she head?’ ‘O, head be bothered!’ 
he replied, in a testy, drowsy sort of 
way, ‘she’s been bobbing around 
the compass like a Chinese joss, with- 
out any rhyme or reason. The Com- 
modore, too, bless him, has been in 
the tantrums about nothing; and 
though there’s a bubble of some kind 
a-brewing somewhere, he will persist 
in keeping all the light rags and main- 
sailon her. Howsoever,’ continued 
Montacute, quite philosophically, 


‘sails and sticks don’t come of my 
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stipend; so here’s the Captain’s or- 
ders for the night’—pushing a bit of 
paper into the binnacle-cover; ‘ same 
old song—wash clothes at daylight— 
scrub the spar and gun decks with 
sand—call me if any change—course 
east-north-east, under royals and fly- 
ing jib, and so forth. Now,’ added 
my brother blue-jacket, ‘Til dive, 
moisten my neck a bit, and then seek 
repose—adios campeche!’ With this 
concluding term of endearment Mr 
Montacute’s voice faded away in the 
depths of the vessel, as he cautiously 
descended the after-hatchway. 

‘* Fred,” said the Lieutenant, as he 
removed a cheroot from his incisors— 
for he was enjoying what he termed 
a dry smoke, and never cared to ig- 
nite one of those pernicious vegetables 
in the presence of ladies—‘ Fred, I 
believe I haven’t yet told you where 
we had been cruising. You must 
know, then, that we were homeward 
bound, having been for a brief period 
of three years traversing the broad 
expanse of the Pacific, all around 
Polynesia, through the Archipelagos 
on both sides the equator, and from 
there we swept down the American 
continent from the golden shores of 
California, along the coasts of Mexico, 
Peru, and Chili, until at last the Com- 
modore, having collected his freight 
of dust, dollars, and Pifia, was re- 
turning to the bosom of his family 
with a light and grateful heart; but, 
mind you, he never shared so much 
as even a silver ounce with his hard- 
working fighting captain, Mr Rods, 
who, by the way, had taken all the 
care and responsibility of the treasure, 
albeit he was a worthy officer, with a 
large family at home in barracks, and 
he stood somewhat in need of a little 
remuneration for his trouble. But, 
you see, the Commodore was getting 
on in life, said his prayers regularly, 
and having withal plenty of money, 
he was apprehensive of coming to 
want; and, like most people in that 
melancholy situation, he never per- 
mitted a dollar by any chance to slip 
through his fingers. The rest of us, 
however, were within hail of the alms- 
house; and what with washing at 
three dollars the dozen, billiards at 
three rials the hundred, picnics, fan- 
dangos, and monté, why, we were not 
so delighted as the Commodore to be 
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heading once more for the north star 
and home. 

‘¢ Weeks before we had doubled Cape 
Horn, and flying past the bleak snow- 
covered heights of Staten Land and 
the Falkland Islands, we came strid- 
ing up towards the equator into the 
broad Atlantic, with a following sea 
and a roaring breeze, which never for 
a moment allowed the stout canvass 
to flap against the masts or rigging. 

“The Penguin was, at the time I 
speak of, the largest frigate afloat, or 
rather, she was a Razee, cut down 
from a top-heavy line-of-battle ship, 
though, in the reduction, the same- 
sized sticks had been left in her; and 
now, with less upper works, and a 
better hold in the water, nothwith-. 
standing the greater drop to her 
courses, she stood as bravely up to 
her canvass, and as stiff as a light- 
house, and, with her sails rap full, 
could show her stern windows to the 
swiftest. 

‘* Well, on wecame; and long before 
the flying fish began to disport them- 
selves around our bows upon entering 
the tropics, the blue mould of Valpa- 
raiso bay had been rubbed off, and 
the copper gleamed like a guinea fresh 
from the mint. 

‘** During this period of the voyage, 
the chaplain and the purser, the ma- 
jor of marines, the surgeons, and the 
secretary, formed a gun-room alli- 
ance, and in the prevalence of a hard 
squall of snow or hail, fierce enough 
to shiver the anchors off our buttons, 
and make the old frigate quiver like 
a struck harp-string, or a bowl of 
calves-foot jelly, and when, perhaps, 
the reefed fore-topmast studding sail 
or topgallant sails were ordered in 
until the rough edge of the blast had 
somewhat abated, then our dryfooted 
messmates would quietly elevate the 
tips of their eyelids above the lower 
decks, glance aloft, give a diapason of 
mournful groans, and return below 
again to condole with one another 
upon the sad appearance of things 
above. ‘Don’t blow hard enough to 
furl a sky-sail,’ says the bellwether of 
the growlers, ‘ and they are stripping 
her stark naked.’ ‘Lord love ye,’ 
Sympathises another, ‘ we shan’t cross 
the line in a twelvemonth of Sundays 
at this rate.’ ‘Certainly not,’ cries 
a third; ‘but what in the world can 
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we expect while Harry Gringo, or that 
little bullet-headed Joe Montacute, 
have charge of the watch!’ All this 
time the stanch ship, I told you, was 
racing over the waves, with a great 
white bone in her jaws, at a speed of 
full twelve knots the hour. But thus 
it is, Fred, my child,” added the Lieu- 
tenant sorrowfully; ‘‘we are never 
contented with our lot in life; for in- 
stead of preaching a sermon only once 
a-week—or selling slops and over- 
charging dead men with tobacco, 
according to popular belief—orcopying 
despatches—or physicking the marines 
when they indulge too much in the 
luxury of ‘ duff’ on Banyan days—or 
dispensing pipe-clay and similar bland- 
ishments, all in a professional way— 
why, these observant idlers are ever 
striving to take the legitimate bread 
out of the sea-officers’ mouths. And, 
again, some of these worthy gentle- 
men, not content with their own re- 
gulation uniform, were never made 
happy until they, by dint of impor- 
tunity, at last succeeded in stealing 
the epaulettes from our coats, the dis- 
tinctive badge of our calling. Now, 
every one knows that those brilliant 
bunches of bnilion are traditions of 
ancient armour, and were intended to- 
guard the shoulders of warriors in 
battle from an overhand lick with a 
cutlass or any other murderous wea- 
pon; but who ever heard of a purser 
or a doctor getting cut down? No, 
their business is to cut up; and why 
they cannot select some more appro- 
priate device, and leave the epaulettes 
to those to whom they rightfully be- 
long, I can’t for the life of me divine t 
Ah, well,” sighed the Lieutenant, 
as he pulled Fred’s nose, out of mere 
abstraction, and requested him, when 
he received his warrant, to devote 
himself religiously to the navy list, 
which was the midshipman’s prayer- 
book, and never to meddle with the 
concerns of others—‘' Ah, well, it 
can’t be helped ;” and with this con- 
soling reflection he resumed the thread 
of his yarn. 

‘‘ Commodore Bogus Bricks —for 
that was the epithet our noble com- 
mander rejoiced in—was not exactly 
what sailors term an old Salt. He was 
old enough, to be sure, and perhaps 
had been corned often enough to have 
been made eligible for the compli- 
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ment, but since he had only seen 
about three years’ sea service, well- 
nigh the third of a century previous 
to his present command, it was only 
reasonable to presume that he could 
not, from actual experience, be pos- 
sessed of the true elements or quali- 
ties of aSalt. It may, too, have been 
barely within the bounds of proba- 
bility that the hardships attendant 
upon his arduous service in early life 
had seriously undermined and im- 
paired his constitution, and thus inca- 
pacitated him for active duty until a 
lucrative command should present 
itself—in that case he would have 
sacrificed his health to his country ; 
but when I had the pleasure of know- 
ing him, he was, to all human and 
outward vision, as sound, rosy, and 
portly a person as you would wish to 
behold. From this you may under- 
stand, Fred, that while in the affairs 
of freight and dollars the Commo- 
dore’s judgment was wisdom itself, 
yet in nautical matters, incredible as 
it may appear, it was not worth the 
asking ; for he was bold as a Norse 
vikingir when lulled into security 
through unconsciousness of danger, 
and again timid as a pilot-fish when 
his ignorance and fears beguiled him. 
The Commodore was a hard student, 
though ; and he has been known to 
pass much of his valuable time seated 
at a table, with a model ship or ¢easer 
before him, bending all his wonderful 
energies in striving to reduce to prac- 
tice some exceedingly intricate and 
utterly impossible problem in seaman- 
ship, which the Ancient Mariner him- 
self, had he been a pupil of Euclid’s, 
would have given up in absolute dis- 
pair. However, this was one of the 
Commodore’s few weak angles ; in- 
duced—so said the tradition—by the 
friendship of Cooper the great author, 
who once upon a time dedicated some 
thrilling tale of the sea to his friend 
Bogus; and in consequence of this 
unfortunate and misplaced attach- 
ment, the Commodore has ever since, 
and may be at this moment for all I 
know to the contrary, indefatigably 
occupied with his favourite study. 

** We liked the Commodore, how- 
ever, with a resigned sort of feeling ; 
for, though he was an exceedingly 
proud person, and cordially hated the 
French as if they were his natural ene- 
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mies, yet, withal, he was amiable and 
conversible—rarely snappish with his 
subordinates ; and at dinner, while 


‘ Full well we laughed, with counterfeited 


glee, 
At all his jokes—for many a joke had he’— 


and when in a social mood for confid- 
ing his famous recipe for boiling rice, 
over his wine, after dinner "—Here 
the Lieutenant drew a long breath, 
and slapping his leg with deliberate 
emphasis, declared — ‘* Commodore 
Bogus Bricks had no rival. 

‘¢ Well,” continued the narrator, 
as he gazed admiringly into the cheer- 
ful blazing fire, as if mentally con- 
trasting the cosy pleasures of his own 
happy home with the scenes he was 
describing, ‘‘ some time inthe showery 
month of April, we ran through the 
southern tropic, and bolted fairly into 
the other. The cold sides of the ship 
had become warmed by the tepid seas 
in the region of the Equator, and the 
water in our huge tanks lost its refresh- 
ing chilliness; and old straw-hats, 
with duck trousers, were called into 
service; while the water and claret 
monkeys kept swinging from the 
beams over the gunroom mess-table ; 
yet the breeze still held with a good 
heart, and we hoped that our impetus 
would soon drive us beyond the va- 
riable winds of the dyaway latitudes 
of the north-east Trades, and thus 
send us on our way rejoicing. 

‘* Indeed, we were entirely confident 
that such a dispensation would be 
vouchsafed us; and, under that be- 
lief, the sailing-master had laid a 
course to cut off sharp angles in the 
navigation, and on we sailed to graze 
Brazil. But, alas !—viento y ventura 
poco dura—wind and good luck are 
of short duration; and one morning 
the light feathery fleecy clouds, with 
their distended cheeks, that had so 
long puffed our swelling sails to sleep, 
fell back along the verge of the hori- 
zou in great sombre heaps ; and, with 
the exception of alittle tremulousness 
in the bellies of the royals, we found 
ourselves with Cape San Roque and 
Pernambuco under our lee, becalmed 
in the Doldrums. 

‘For a day or two we were pitched 
about, using our utmost endeavours 
to take advantage of favourable airs, 
however light, until at last they too 
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took flight, and there was a dead 
calm. The heat became oppressive, 
and added to our discomforts, and 
undecided showers would dribble over 
us, hardly enough to wet the decks, 
but quite sufficient to render every- 
thing damp, mucky, and disagreeable. 

“ It was then the gun-room. idlers 
howled dismally again, and the Com- 
modore, getting bold as a buck-rabbit, 
kindly assisted the watch officers in 
superintending trimming the yards and 
sails in the nicest and most philoso- 
phical manner possible. And it would 
have done your hearts good, ladies,” 
said the Lieutenant, turning politely 
to his fair auditors, ‘“* to have seen 
him, according to his wont, after wet- 
ting a finger, and holding it up grace- 
fully over his head, to discover where 
the breeze came from, inquire of the 
officer on duty, in his blandest tones, 
‘ Don’t you think the wind is here on 
the quarter, Mr Gringo?’ or, ‘ Your 
yards are too sharp, sir;’ or some- 
thing of that sort. When the officer 
would reply, after the manner of the 
good old Duke of Cambridge, when 
he chanced to hear a prayer or ser- 
mon which particularly suited his 
taste at church, ‘O, by all means!’ 
or, ‘ I quite agree with you, Commo- 
dore ;’ and hereupon the order would 
be given to round in the’ weather- 
braces, and so on; for it made no kind 
of difference, even if the sails were 
thrown flat aback, which was not 
unfrequently the case. But you see, 
Fred, I always made it a rule of ac- 
tion to coincide with my friend the 
Commodore upon all professional opi- 
nions; and I would strongly advise 
you too, when you serve with a 
captain, and wish to be regarded as 
an excellent and appreciative young 
officer, by all means to take heed, 
and, if your superior should suggest 
that the sky was about to fall, be 
watchful, and rush around to pick up 
the larks. 

‘* Well,” resumed the Lieutenant, 
‘¢ all our efforts proved fruitless. The 
Penguin was taking a holiday. She 
wanted rest after her long race; and 
then she went nodding, rolling, turn- 
ing, twisting, and flapping, in the 
most sluggish style imaginable. The 
clouds, too, scarcely seemed to move 
—that is, perceptibly—but bank upon 
bank they lay, apparently within 
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arm’s length of us, piled up to the 
very zenith, while ever and anon 
would arise a more numerous family 
of them—each, however, heavier and 
gloomier than their relations—until 
the whole face of the heavens became 
a motionless and compact mass of 
vapour. The ocean as well partook 
in a great degree of the hues reflected 
from the clouds, and its slate-coloured 
surface, with glossy, greasy, unbroken 
undulations, presented the very image 
of despair and dullness. This plea- 
sant aspect of affairs continued up to 
the afternoon of the night I speak of, 
when the cloudy panorama began to 
stir rather uneasily, and at times the 
merest ripple of a breeze would flatter 
us into delusion ; but, as the night set 
in and grew older, these appearances 
had increased; and when I relieved 
Jo Montacute on deck, things felt— 
for I told you I couldn’t see—very 
ticklish indeed. 

“The usual bustle attending the 
change of watches was going on 
around me. The men were wander- 
ing, in a half-distracted state of 
drowsiness, hither and thither about 
the decks and battery, dreamily intent 
upon finding their hammock-mates, 
in order that those going below might 
transfer their pea-jackets for a field 
bed, or may be a well-bitten plug of 
tobacco, and thus retire to their ham- 
mocks with a contented mind, free 
from care or anxiety, until their turn 
for watch came on again. ‘I say, 
Bill,’ the captain of a top would cry 
to some laggard of his gang, ‘ relieve 
them weather halliards, will ye, or 
mayhap you'll be a-polishin’ a ring 
bolt on the gun-deck in the mornin’! 
or ‘ You, Jim Hannan, go to the life- 
buoy as soon as iver yer blessed legs 
will help yer.’ ‘ Where’s that nigger 
Pete for the lee-wheel?’ inquires a 
distressed captain of the afterguard ; 
and again a poor marine is found 
triced up by the brogans to the main- 
sheet cavil, earnestly calling upon the 
‘ sargint,’ and affirming that he hasn’t 
closed his eyes the whole night; and 
as the quarter-gunner lets him go by 
the run upon the deck, he gives 
a profane objurgation, and swears 
that them jolly sojers are like the 
King of France, always a-gittin’ into 
trouble. 

‘** The confusion, however, was not 
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of long duration. The boatswain’s 
mate reported the watch relieved; I 
gave the order ‘ pipe down, then ;’ he 
blew his short surge call, with a noise 
just as if he had a pea spinning round 
in his whistle. In a moment after the 
men were crowding down the hatch- 
ways, and the spar-deck was left 
comparatively clear and quiet. 

‘*T waited a space while the watch 
was being mustered, and until my 
eyes could in a measure become ac- 
customed to the gloom; and then 
giving directions for full quarter 
watches in the tops, and the loftiest 
sails to be furled, I inquired for the 
quartermaster at the conn. ‘I’m 
here, sir,’ exclaimed my old trusty 
shipmate, Harry Greenfield, while his 
sturdy square-built figure flashed out 
in relief from a ray from the poop 
binnacle— I’m here, Mr Gringo, and 
I’m blessed if there ain’t an airth- 
quake hereabouts, for it’s as thick as 
burgoo, and I feels jist like a mouse 
a-suffokatin’ in one of them big bottles 
with a pump in it!’ My companion,” 
remarked the Lieutenant, “ alluded 
perhaps to an exhausted receiver, 
which was not an inapt illustration of 
our torments. I made no comment, 
however, and only intimated my in- 
tention of hauling up the mainsail— 
for it was indeed the broadest and 
deepest sheet of hemp in the navy. 
So I said, ‘Come, lads, man main- 
clue-garnets and bunt-lines; clear 
away, up mainsail.’ As the great 
folds of the sail, with its enormous 
blocks, stout tacks, and sheets, were 


drawn slowly up to the yard— . 


for though the boatswain’s mates 
chirp’d like goldfinches, the heat was 
too sultry and oppressive to induce 
the men to pull with a particle of 
energy—the cabin-doors were flung 
wide open, and the Commodore 
stepped forth and mounted the poop- 
ladder. ‘ Ah, Mr Gringo, that’s 
you, is it?’ he gasped with some 
slight asperity; but before I had 
time to assure him of my identity, 
he went on with, ‘ What in the name 
of common sense are you stripping 
the ship of her wings for? Keep the 
canvass on her, sir, and do all you 
can to get away from this sweltering 
cape under our lee.’ ‘ Yes, Commo- 
dore,’ I meekly replied. For you see, 
Fred,” added the Lieutenant, sotto 
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voce, ‘* the higher a monkey climbs 
the more he shows his tail; and I felt 
tolerably certain that the Commo- 
dore would, in a moral point of view, 
exhibit himself in that plight; so I 
merely suggested, by way of soliloquy, 
that I had been some four years cruis- 
ing on that coast, and that I didn’t 
feel altogether easy in my mind about 
the appearance of the weather; but, 
at the same time, I expressed a 
willingness to let fall the sails again. 
‘ Certainly, sir, every stitch;’ and 
down came the broad folds of the 
canvass and the heavy geer, without 
more ado. All the while my friend 
the Commodore was muttering to 
himself, inwardly, as it were, some- 
thing about somebody being too 
easily scared, and there being naught 
but cats’-paws in that vicinity, and 
the like sentiments. But, by Saint 
Paul! had Commodore Bogus Bricks 
known what a tiger’s paw was near 
at hand, he’d jumped off the poop, and 
forgotten all about boiling rice and 
that remarkable nautical manceuvre, 
for evermore ! 

‘* Besides,” observed the Lieu- 
tenant, as he rather savagely bit off 
the tip end of his cheeroot, ‘ it was 
extremely ungrateful in him to snub 
me in that unhandsome way; for 
he should have recalled to mind the 
memorable occasion when, with the 
assistance of Mr Montacute and two 
stout tawny Kanakas, we butted him 
up the steep sides of the Volcano of 
Kilanea—a matter of four. hundred 
perpendicular feet; when, too, the 
Commodore was well foundered with 
exhaustion, and no saving help at 
hand, but our heads in his stern 
frame! And this was his gratitude— 
small thanks to him! But, Fred, my 
boy, remind me one of these days, 
and I'll relate that exciting adven- 
ture to you; and now, where was I— 
oh, I remember—the canvass was 
spread as before, and Bogus, after 
another series of grumbles, very 
carefully grappled the manropes, 
backed down the poop-ladder, where, 
being received in the orderly’s arms, 
he was safely restored to his spacious 
cabin. The watch wore tediously on. 
The frigate was braced on the star- 
board tack, with her head towards 
the north. Occasionally a thin ray 
from the binnacle lanterns would 
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shoot in a narrow stream high up 
the masts, developing the taunt spars, 
with the sagging sails, and mazes of 
top-hamper and rigging; but it was 
gone in a moment, and all left in 
darkness as before. Again the clouds 
seemed to have gained new life, and 
at intervals a pale bluish glimmer 
of light would peer faintly out from 
the east, only to show the surround- 
ing murky masses in a more striking 
contrast. Four-bells had struck, but 
I still felt worried and anxious. 

‘* ‘Harry,’ I said at last, out of mere 
desperation, to the brave old seaman 
at my side, ‘ will you have a taste of 
something from the cocoa-nut to-night? 
It’s recommended by the Faculty, for 
tender plants like you, and will make 
you hard as a bullet.‘ No; not 
jist now, thankee, Mr Gringo. I’m 
rayther dubersome about this ’ere 
weather, and I’ll wait till ye go below, 
if it’s the same to you, sir.’ And, go- 
ing on in a musing tone, as if com- 
muning with himself, ‘ We may kitch 
a sneeger, and we moughtn’t; but I 
thinks we may, for I never seed sich 
a look o’ things ’cept once before, and 
that bout we went home under jury- 
masts, a gill of water and half a biskut 
a man; with them dam pumps,’ he 
rapped out, ‘agoin’ all the time!’ 
Here the old Salt remained silent for 
near half-an-hour, and then, an idea 
of some magnitude having apparently 
got the mastery of him, he gave me a 
respectful nudge, and wagged his jaw- 
tackle again. ‘I believe I didn’t tell 
ye last night, sir, why I left the steam 
smoker acomin’ down the Mississippi, 
when I was on me travels in the west- 
ern part of Ameriky ? Well, sir, one 
bright Sunday mornin’, we rounded 
to at a lovely fever and agy place 
called Vicksburg, and while the hands 
were takin’ freight of tobaccy, rice, 
and bales of cotton, I saw a little 
crowd of saller-lookin’ fellers on the 
bank, a-talkin’ and a-smokin’, quite 
contented like; so I jist walked on 
shore, to have a paddle about the mud 
on the levee, and hear what was agoin’ 
on. There was one chap whose head 
was no bigger nor a walnut, with legs 
the size of slate-pencils, and feet on 
"em so sprawly, that he must have got 
his trousers on over his lead ; and he 
was a-drawin’ on a reglar Cuba, about 
half a fadom long, and a-puffin’ away 
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as if he’d break his blessed heart. So 
I jist stepped up to him, and touchin’ 
of me hat perlitely, axed him what 
was the news? ‘* Wy,” says he, very 
slow and drawly, ‘* we’ve been puttin’ 
Hagan through an en-tire course of 
sprouts.”—“ OQ, ye have ?” I says, all 
in the wind. ** You may well believe 
it, my persimmon,” he goes on, a- 
winkin’ first with one eye, and then 
with the other. ‘* Hagan is travelin’ 
south at this minnit.” O ho, thinks 
I, obleeged to ye, yaller snake, for the 
infurmation; but I up and says, ‘‘ He’s 
gone maybe to Texas?” With that 
he woke up all of a sudden, and 
scowlin’ upon me very fierce, said,— 
“T'll tell you what, my sweet-scented 
shrub, I blow’d Hagan’s bloody brains 
out this blessid mornin’; and if you 
don’t make tracks right off, I'll take a 
roastin’ piece out of you, with this 
’ere toothpick ; or, p’raps,” he added, 
‘* you'd prefer four or five barrels out 
of my rewolver.” So, sir, I thanked 
him kindly, and scrabbled aboard that 
wonderful smoker, where I swallowed 
six brandy smashes, one arter the 
other, and never had any inclination 
for animal food till I was set ashore 
at Orleans, when—’ How far old 
Greenfield might have gone with his 
adventures I did not surmise; for, just 
at that moment, a flash like to a port 
fire broke out from amid the gloom, 
accompanied by alow distant mutter- 
ing of thunder. ‘ Only heat light- 
ning,’ I heard the orderly at the 
cabin-door exclaim, with a drowsy 
yawn, to the man at the wheel, who 
had his legs twisted lovingly around 
the spokes, with his head hanging 
listlessly over the binnacle. ‘ Only 
heat lightning !—ay,’ murmured the 
old quartermaster from his post beside 
me on the horse-block—‘ ay, heat 
lightning be blasted! Ye’ll be cold 
enough, ye lazy aker-marine, afore 
yer turn in, and mayhap get yer pipe- 
clay chist capsized into the bargain.’ 
Then addressing me, he continued— 
‘If I was you, Mr Gringo, I'd have 
the men on their pins.’ 

‘“‘T had already come to this conclu- 
sion, and had resolved, moreover, to 
risk the Commodore’s displeasure 
again, by taking in the loftiest and 
least manageable sails. Accordingly, 
I desired a messenger to go forward 
and request the master’s mate on the 
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forecastle to come aft, and presently 
there came a wee bit of a reefer—Mr 
Jack Chatterton, by name—who, 
after tumbling at random up the poop 
ladder in a somnambulistic frame of 
mind, touched his cap sleepily to the 
binnacle, and remarked, in a few in- 
coherent words, that there he was! 
‘ Look up here, Jack, my little jewel,’ 
I cried, while extending him a help- 
ing hand, by a smart jerk at the collar 
of his jacket; ‘ rouse up, my boy—look 
alive, for I want you to crawl out 
there over the stern davits, and see if 
you can discover whether or not your 
respectable uncle Bogus has turned 
into his dream bag; and mind, you 
young villain, don’t tumble overboard, 
or fill your pockets with the Com- 
modore’s fruit ;’—both of which cau- 
tions I conveyed to my little mate, in 
my official capacity, merely for form’s 
sake, without the remotest idea that, 
in a practical view, they were at all 
necessary ; for I should as soon have 
expected to have seen our ring-tailed 
African monkey drop into the sea as 
Mr Jack Chatterton; and in the 
matter of bananas, or the larceny of 
a few oranges, why,” parenthesised 
the Lieutenant, with a retrospective 
smile, as if in early life he had been 
an adept in those pursuits— why, it 
is the reefer’s religion! 

“In a minute or two my friend Jack 
returned from his mission, and re- 
ported that our worthy commander 
was sans culottes, and on the point of 
committing his portly person to the 
arms of Morpheus. I thereupon 
desired the boy to jump down be- 
tween the guns—to make no noise, 
but to give rapid impressions with the 
heels of his little shoes upon the torpid 
waisters and topmen—then to run 
forward, haul the flying jib down and 
stow it—see the staysail ready for 
hoisting, and all the ropes clear for 
running. ‘Ay, ay, sir, Pll work 
sharp,’ he replied, in a husky whisper, 
as he sprang down the ladder to exe- 
cute the orders, while old Harry sug- 
gested, with encouraging fondness for 
the scamp, ‘ The younker’s a-chokin’ 
hisself with a bunch of the Com- 
modore’s ripe benannys, but he’s wide 
awake and chockfull of fleas when 
he’s a mind to.’ 

“While my youthful adjutant was 
busy insinuating his pedal extremities 
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into the sleeping carcasses of the 
watch, I sent a man up into each 
top with directions to the men aloft 
to furl the royals, and then stand 
by to roll up the top-gallant-sails. 
There was just about sufficient 
time to have the first of these in- 
structions carried into effect, and 
while the men were laying out on the 
top-gallant-yards,there suddenly burst 
out from the east a blinding glare of 
intensely vivid lightning, which lit up 
the entire outward and inward ship 
from the trucks to the water-line, and 
the frowning black muzzles of the 
battery, making the vanes, rails, and 
brass stars on the aprons of the guns, 
fairly to gleam in flame; while the 
boats, ropes, decks, deep down the 
hatchways, and then away aloft the 
very eyes and teeth of the topmen, 
were illumined in the instantaneous 
and unearthly light; the same mo- 
ment there came an ear-splitting 
peal of thunder, followed by a cold 
current of air, as if half the ice 
bergs from Greenland had been float- 
ing near. 

“© Good God!’ I ejaculated to old 
Greenfield, ‘ we are going to have a 
puff!’ ‘Ay, holy Bridget! its the tor- 
nado a-comin’, sir; and work fast or 
you'll lose——’ Before the words 
were well out of his mouth, we heard 
a rushing seething sound, like mil- 
lions of whips lashing the sea, and I 
had only time to yell to the topmen 
to save themselves from the yards— 
to let fly the topsail halliards—and to 
heave the helm hard up, before the 
squall in its fury was upon us. In 
the awful uproar that followed, all 
voices were drowned in the fierce con- 
tention of the elements—the speaking- 
trumpet was blown from my grasp— 
and there came a howl as if all the 
demons of winds were giving vent to 
their long-pent-up lungs. The rain at 
first, as big as biscuits, came along in 
horizontal sheets, and the frigate, feel- 
ing the terrible force of the blow upon 
her beam, heeled over until the port- 
waist nettings were under water, and 
then she lay trembling as if struggling 
in the very jaws of the deep! Then 
the lofty sails went flying away in the 
black night, like flakes of snow ; and 
the sharp crash of the snapping spars, 
and the white splinters were lit up in 
the continuous shower of lightning. 
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Then there came a moment of dread- 
ful suspense, while the hurricane beat 
us down in its wrath, and I thought 
the game was up, and that our 
watery billets had been regularly 
countersigned by Daddy Neptune; 
but the huge mainsail, which thus far 
stood the brunt of the blast, at last 
by a superhuman effort snapped the 
strong sheet and tack with a sound 
like the report of cannon. One shake 
of the immense sail, and the great 
blocks flew with a stunning crash 
upon the bulwarks, while the canvass, 
bolt-ropes and all, were torn into a 
thousand strips and shreds, The ship, 
relieved at the instant from the 
mighty pressure, rose with a hard 
shuddering quiver, that was felt from 
her keel to the trucks, breasted the 
surge, and then, regaining her buoy- 
ancy, she leaped like a dolphin over 
the yielding and tumultuous seas. 

*“*¢ Ah! she’s cheated Mr Davy 
Jones this hitch,’ roared old Green- 
field into my ear, as he held on like a 
leech to the mizzen shrouds, while at 
the same time I was linked on to his 
neck, and the topmen came sliding 
down the standing backstays like so 
many rats. ‘The sailmakers will 
have a job in the mornin’,’ he 
chuckled ; ‘ but, Lord love ye, sir, jist 
look at the Commodore.’” ‘ Yes, 
uncle,” struck in little Fred, inter- 
rupting the Lieutenant, ‘‘ what was 
the Commodore doing all this time ?” 
“Q!” said the narrator—and here he 
laughed long and loudly—* why, child, 
as the squall came upon the frigate, 
butt and foremost, as it were, I be- 
held, amid the incessant flashes, the 
Commodore dash like a maniac out 
of the cabin ; and during the jarring 
war of the tempest, his voice was 
heard in startling accents, calling 
upon ‘ Mr Rods and all hands to save 
the ship.’ Now the Commodore was 
a turtle - backed gentleman, with 
roundly-turned balustrade legs—aud, 
with his sark flying in extreme 
disarray, ‘like a tatter’d flag o’er 
a splitting wreck,’ and his body 
more than half-way bent down the 
after-windsail hatch, he presented 
a very curious and extraordinary en- 
tertainment, I pledge you my honour. 
And though I do not hesitate to avow 
that I never was in a more desperate 
fright in all my life, yet I could not 
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resist indulging in an inward laugh, 
albeit agreeing with Mr Squeers, 
when that individual flogged Smike 
in the hackney-coach, that notwith- 
standing the position was inconve- 
nient, still the novelty gave a zest 
to it. 

** Well,” continued the Lieutenant, 
‘¢ you may believe that many seconds 
did not elapse before the watch below 
were rushing for the upper deck; and 
the fury of the storm having some- 
what passed over, the frigate was 
easily reduced to proper canvass, the 
fractured yards and spars got down, 
and in an hour after all was going 
on as usual. 

“‘ At eight-bells I was relieved, and 
of course went below; but there was 
a sight, to be sure! Not only had 
the gunroom mess-table been torn 
from the cleets and lashings, the side- 
boards pitched on end, with chairs, 
sofas, and crockery piled about in 
disordered heaps; but the idlers 
themselves—surgeons, purser, chap- 
lain, marines, and secretary — were 
strewed outside their cabins, ‘ quite 
permiscus,’ as old Greenfield observed, 
and all attired in the flimsiest possi- 
ble raiment, waiting, in considerable 
anxiety, to know by what extraor- 
dinary combination of circumstances 
they had been so unceremoniously 
turned out of their cots at that un- 
seemly hour of the night. 

‘‘« What’s all this row been about!’ 
they exclaimed in a volley, as I 
splashed into the gunroom, Green- 
field in my wake, and our dripping 
garments leaving a wet trail on the 
deck. ‘What the doose has been 
the matter?’ said they. ‘ Why, I don’t 
know of anything particularly out of 
the common,’ I replied ; ‘ you fellows 
must have been dreaming. A little 
breeze sprang up on the starboard- 
beam about three o’clock, but we 
might have carried skysail-scrapers 
and moon-rakers, had the Commodore 
inclined.’ ‘ Skysail and moon devils !’ 
muttered the doctor with decided 
derision. ‘Yes! and perhaps you 
might have carried us all to the bot- 
tom of the Brazil banks, with that 
little breeze on our beam you speak 
of. ‘Don’t try to humbug me,’ 
shouted the parson—who, by the way, 
was an ugly customer to play rigs on, 
with a resolute physiognomy—a cross 
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betwixt a Cherokee and a Chinaman 
—and not scared by any one’s pis- 
tols, for once he volunteered to fight 
the first lieutenant across the table, 
sideways at that. ‘ None of your 
nonsense, Sefior Gringo,’ chimed in 
the commissary; ‘I not only heard 
old Bogus yelling down the hatch, 
equal to an entire tribe of wild Com- 
anchees, squaws and all, but what's 
more, it isn’t by any means a small 
vol-au-vent that can throw this stiff 
ship on her beam-ends, and pitch 
your humble servant clean out of his 
bunk, and never to touch bottom un- 
til his cabeza brought up, like a round- 
shot, against that infernal mizzen- 
mast.’ ‘Oho! you've been taking in 
sail again, you timid lubber,’ screamed 
my jolly ally, Mr Montacute, from his 
state-room to leeward, enjoying the 
foregoing altercation with the out- 
siders, and whom, ensconced within his 
dormitory, old breezy Eolus, or any 
other motive power, save perhaps a 
corkscrew, would have found consi- 
derable difficulty to have ousted ; for 
such tenacity for the vested rights 
and privileges of a commissioned offi- 
cer when off guard, and such down- 
right careless abandon for ‘ tobacco 
and ladies,’ as my friend Monty pos- 
sessed, was truly refreshing to con- 
template. 

‘* But,” resumed the Lieutenant, 
after the foregoing digression, ‘“‘ per- 
ceiving that the individuals I was ar- 
raigned before were not only incre- 
dulous, but somewhat pugnaciously 
inclined, I said—‘ The fact is, mess- 
mates, knowing your anxiety to get 
home, and since you have all, more 
or less, carped and complained a lit- 
tle at our extreme caution in carrying 
sail, I determined to oblige you ina 
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body this evening; and now it’s my 
opinion that there isn’t a whole bolt 
of dimity left in the frigate, except in 
the windsails—ringtail and bobstay 
spritsail—to catch the wind as it comes 
through the hawse-holes; and how 
or when,’ I added, ‘we are to make 
a harbour, the Lord only can tell.’ 

‘*Hereupon a few strong saucers and 
dish covers began to circulate quite 
freely about the gunroom; and I had 
every reason to believe that they were 
directed at my head, more especially 
since my remarks had been capped by 
a shout of approval from the watch- 
officers, in answer to the universal 
grunt of derision which emanated 
from the idlers. At this stage of the 
action, having, as I religiously hoped, 
poured oil on the troubled waters, 
Harry Greenfield and me proceeded to 
dash ourselves slightly with spirits ; 
after which I turned in composedly, 
and slept like a top. But,” added 
the Lieutenant, in concluding his nar- 
rative, ‘I never from that hour heard 
more complaints, carry sail how we 
would ; and as for Commodore Bogus 
Bricks, he moped all the remainder of 
the voyage home.” 

‘* Why, uncle!” exclaimed Fred, 
“‘T thought you were going to be 
shipwrecked, and escape in the jolly- 
boat—and then eat one another—and 
be frost-bitten, captured by a pir- 
ate, and sold for a slave—and all that 
sort of thing you know—instead of 
only taking a ducking and coming 
back quite safe!” The Lieutenant 
smiled at the youngster’s enthusiasm ; 
and throwing his cheroot into the fire, 
he rang the bell, and after requesting 
his mayor-domo to lay out some bi- 
valves and a pint of pale ale, he dis- 
missed his audience for the night. 
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AITON’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


No one could have written this 
book except a member of presbytery ; 
and very few members of presbytery 
could have written a volume so 
amusing, yet withal absurd. Every 
page of it is stamped with the idio- 
syncracy of the author. We lay 
down the majority of books, however 
commendable they may be in senti- 
ment, and excellent in style, without 
having acquired any clue to the ha- 
bits, tastes, prejudices, or character of 
the composers. We may understand 
the subject under treatment, but we 
gather little insight into the peculia- 
rities of the operator. Not so with 
Dr Aiton. Like the showman in the 
panorama, he is never absent from 
our eye, adding not a little to the 
interest of the peristrephic painting, 
by the occasional oddity of the de- 
scriptions in which he indulges, and 
his constant revelations of himself. 
Indeed, without the personality of 
the Doctor, the work would lose half 
of its charm. We have had sketches 
over and over again, more or less 
vivid, of Mediterranean scenery, of 
Egypt and its colossal antiquities, of 
the Holy Land, the Isles of Greece, 
and of Rome; and, considering the 
high literary attainments of writers 
who have gone before him, it is no 
depreciation of Dr Aiton’s volume to 
say, that several have excelled him in 
artistical accomplishment, and in gra- 
phic power. Yet we doubt whether 
there has yet been produced a more 
amusing volume upon the East. It 
is precisely what we should expect 
an account of Great Britain to be, if 
written, after the experiences of a 
month or two, by the inhabitant of 
another zone, full of native feeling 
and strong prejudice. Such a one— 
were he Mussulman or Copt—would 
no doubt refer every object he beheld 
to the standard of his own recollec- 
tions, and deliver judgment in a very 
summary way, upon what most of us 
would consider to be extremely slen- 
der evidence. And in just the same 
spirit Dr Aiton emerges from the 


manse of Dolphinton, in the Upper 
Ward of Lanarkshire, determined to 
see everything with his own eyes, 
through his own peculiar spectacles, 
and to condemn or acquit according 
to his preconceived opinions. We 
find no fault with this—far otherwise. 
As a mere picture of travel, the work, 
though far from contemptible in point 
of merit, would have excited little 
attention; in the peculiarities, and 
constant appearance of the author on 
the stage, lies the absolute zest of the 
volume. 

We could have wished, however, 
that a work, emanating from a mem-- 
ber of the Established Church of 
Scotland, who has attained the rank 
of Doctor of Divinity, had displayed 
less coarseness of expression and more 
refinement than this. We pass from 
simple absurdities, because in these 
there is no offence. But the reader 
may well be excused for experiencing 
an occasional qualm, when he finds 
the author recounting, with unneces- 
sary minuteness, the sensations which 
beset his inner man when suffering 
under extreme tribulation, his mani- 
fold perspirations and toils, and a 
great deal more which had better have 
been left untold. All this is the more 
annoying, because it destroys the 
effect of other passages in the book. 
which are not liable to similar cen- 
sure. With many of the best points 
of a Scottish divine, amongst which 
we may number his biblical know- 
ledge and his strong enthusiasm, he 
unites the foibles which are only con- 
fined to.a few. His eccentricities are 
such that we must protest against his 
book being received as a favourable or 
proper specimen of the literature of our 
national church. And yet we do not 
wish to pass indiscriminate censure. 
A more kindly man, in so far as 
the natural instincts are concerned, 
we believe it would be difficult to find. 
That he has within him a certain 
power of eloquence, many passages 
of this volume prove—though there 
are others which convince us that he 
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is singularly ignorant of the true prin- 
ciples of the art. That he would make 
a most amusing companion we can- 
not deny, since we have risen from 
the perusal of the book with a strong 
feeling of regret that it was not our 
fortune to be present at several of 
the scenes which he describes ; though 
from others we are glad that we were 
absent. But our general objection is, 
that it is calculated to impress stran- 
gers with an erroneous idea of the 
habits and mode of thought of the 
clergy of our Established Church. 

The fact is, that the Doctor is a 
great deal too explicit in his revela- 
tions, and sometimes too minute in 
his details. We are frequently at a 
loss to know whether we are to laugh 
with him, or at him; though, to do 
him justice, he frequently laughs at 
himself; and, therefore, we need have 
the less scruple. Although this is not 
his first essay in travel, as we learn 
from various passages in the volume, 
he is certainly no cosmopolitan. But 
he is not a man who will submit to 
the customary usages and recognised 
habits of society. We, Scotsmen, are 
proverbially eccentric ; and Dr Aiton 
is no exception from the rule—nay, 
he is one of the most eccentric of the 
race. Once beyond the precincts of 
European civilisation, he does not 
seem to have cared what appearance 
he made. A proper notion, truly, the 
Turks must have entertained of the 
Scottish clergy, when we find that, on 
board the steamer off Constantinople, 
several of them were so much struck 
with compassion for the unfortunate 
Briton, with his straw-hat and un- 
washed linen apparel, that they abso- 
lutely collected a purse for his benefit, 
albeit he was in possession of a bag of 
sovereigns, and, of course, refused the 
eleemosynary assistance ! 

With regard to the design of this 
book, we have a word or two to say 
before entering into details. Dr 
Aiton clearly explains why he under- 
took this journey, at least as far as 
Suez; and he was perfectly right in 
his resolution—indeed his example is 
worthy of all imitation—that, having 
gone so far, he could not return with- 
out having visited the land of the 
Messiah. Strange as the notion may 
appear in the eyes of modern utilita- 
rians, we wish that more professors 
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and preachers of the Gospel would 
make a similar pilgrimage. Few 
strangers visit the north of Scotland 
without going to the field of Culloden. 
No Briton is in Belgium without 
tracing the localities of Waterloo. 
We all know what inspiration is de- 
rived from the personal inspection of 
a place famed as the theatre of some 
grand historical event; and what 
country in the world can, in this 
respect, be compared for one moment 
with Palestine? We are perfectly 
certain of this, that the clergyman 
who has visited Judea and the 
Holy City, will, on his return, be in- 
finitely better qualified to expound 
Scripture than the mere laborious stu- 
dent who acquires his information in 
the closet. We cannot help feeling it 
as a reproach that the Mahometans 
are so much more diligent than our- 
selves in the performance of pious 
pilgrimages. It is not superstition 
that leads our thoughts almost in- 
stinctively towards Jerusalem. The 
land of the Nativity and the Ascen- 
sion cannot be, to the sincere believer, 
like any other spot on the earth. 
What are historical recollections of 
the most exalted valour or genius, 
compared with the glorious and awful 
thoughts which the sight of Jerusalem, 
and Calvary, and the Mount of Olives 
must inspire? Egypt, with its myste- 
rious pyramids, and colossal fragments 
of the past, may be an object of wonder 
—it is beyond Egypt that the true land 
of mysteries and of wonder lies. 
When Dr Aiton set out upon his 
journey, he evidently did so with the 
intention of recording his experiences 
in print. This was natural, proper, 
and highly commendable; but the 
Doctor is not quite an adept in the 
profounder secrets of book-making. 
He betrays his purpose in the very first 
sentence. ‘* Had Julius Cesar,” quoth 
he, in his magniloquent exordium, 
“been permitted in 1851 to revisit 
this world, that we might show him 
how much Britain had advanced since 
he first invaded our shores, it would 
have been desirable that he had popped 
up his head through the pavement at 
the Wellington statue, before the Royal 
Exchange and the Bank of England.” 
After this forced resurrection of the 
mighty Julius—in which process, by 
the way, his cranium must have 
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sustained some damage—the Doctor 
supposes him conducted to the Crys- 
tal Palace, and the terminus of the 
South Eastern Counties’ Railway, 
from whence he is to be hurried off 
by an express train to Southampton, 
for the purpose of inspecting the 
identical steamer which conveyed 
our respected friend to the Mediter- 
ranean! We doubt whether the end 
proposed is altogether commensurate 
with the magnitude of the invocation ; 
but, after all, that matters little. Once 
afloat, and recovered from the Bis- 
cayan qualms, the Doctor took his 
observations as regularly as a prac- 
tised mariner. In his enthusiasm 
he confounds the past with the pre- 
sent, and becomes a spectator of the 
fiery fight of Corunna. ‘The ge- 
neral face of this part of the country 
seemed to be composed of rock, with 
a scanty soil, and some small scattered 
clusters of pines, like fox covers, 
crowned the summit of the ridge. 
The British lines were said to have 
been posted on the secondary range, 
and a height half-a-mile above it was 
occupied by the French. Myheart sank 
within me when I noticed that Soult’s 
position commanded a point-blank 
range of Sir John Moore’s. The ham- 
let of Elvina was pointed out, the 
severest part of the battle-field, near 
which a battery was planted, which 
proved to be most destructive to our 
war-worn troops. J turned from the 
heart-rending scene with a tear in my 
eye, and chose rather to look at a so- 
litary sea-fowl floating on the wave, 
and then flapping its wings through 
the shrouds. It gave me some satis- 
faction, in my melancholy mood, to 
observe crowds of majestic ships 
sweeping the horizon in every direc- 
tion, and, with the help of the captain’s 
Spy-glass, to read on their flags flying 
at the main, that these were merchant- 
men belonging to my own country, or 
that this was a frigate, the crew of 
which was paid partly out of my own 
pocket!” We envy the serenity of 
the mind which can turn to such topics 
for consolation. 

Off Cape St Vincent, of which the 
Doctor takes “‘ a passing squint,” we 
are favoured with a succinct account 
of the action in 1797; and the same 
off Trafalgar. Gibraltar gives rise to 
a little ambitious writing; though, 
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after all, Dr Aiton confesses that ‘‘ to 
my mind the most. interesting object 
at Gibraltar was the flag of Great and 
unconquered Britain flying free as the 
wind, or flapping playfully round the 
staff; fixed firm on the top of the 
rock so well fortified ; but securer far 
even than this in the brave-hearted 
courage and caution both of our sol- 
diers and sailors. ‘See,’ I remarked to 
my boy, ‘ how it spreads on the wings 
of the four winds of heaven, affording 
an interesting emblem of the extent 
and security of our dominions abroad, 
and of the sacred and civil rights of our 
people at home,’” &c. We are ready 
to tender our applause, but we must 
be pardoned if we curtail the lecture. 
Speeding up the Mediterranean, Eu- 
rope sank behind them, and “in the 
evening we all enjoyed our first Me- 
diterranean sunset, unquestionably 
the finest sight any voyager ever be- 
held. The deck was crowded till mid- 
night ; and with passengers walking 
and talking, and music from the band, 
time passed like a holiday. The night 
was most beautiful, the air fresh and 
balmy, and every constellation in the 


‘sky shone brighter than another. The 


sea, luminous with phosphorus, un- 
folded bouncing waves of spangled 
light beneath the paddle-wheels, and 
far behind the ship it formed eddying 
shoals of silver foam as it fell from 
the rudder like the tail of a comet.” 
Coasting Algeria, the Doctor reflects 
that “it is remarkable that so many 
fine soldiers of France should first 
have been frozen under the snow in 
Russia, and now fried on the burning 
sands of Africa. Thus the Lord seems 
still to be holding their restless in- 
fidelity in derision, and even now 
speaking to them in his wrath, and 
vexing them in his sore displeasure.” 
Until we read this, we were not aware 
that the veterans of Moscow had been 
transported to the African coast. 
Near Tunis, our traveller was grati- 
fied by observing ‘ cultivated fields, 
and woods, parks, and African gen- 
tlemen’s seats ;” and he also obtained 
a passing glimpse of Carthage, which 
naturally excited recollections and 
mention of Hannibal, Marius, and 
the rest. 

At Malta, the Doctor (having first 
indulged himself in a speculation as 
to whether Josephus the historian did 
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not sail in the same ship with Saint 
Paul, and having convinced himself 
of the extreme probability of their 
companionship) went ashore, and 
was desperately beset at landing. 
* But now we are on the landing- 
place, and what a host of beggars 
calling out Nix mangiare; and this, 
too, is the name of the street. To 
give coppers only increases the difii- 
culty, and the crowd thickens around 
till licks and kicks are employed to 
get elbow room. MHurrying along 
amidst drought and dust, I crossed a 
crowded drawbridge over a deep fosse, 
covered at bottom with bananas and 
orange-trees. I passed under a deep 
dark gateway; then mounting up- 
wards, and through the markets, and 
still in the midst of brown, blear-eyed 
natives, I reached a long street of 
stairs, and here we toiled, and blew, 
and sweated as if we had been so 
many blackguards condemned to the 
treadmill.” The Doctor, it will be 
observed, is not very choice in his 
similes, even with regard to himself. 
However, notwithstanding such un- 
pleasant perspiration, he managed to 
get up the stairs at last, and appears 
to have been pleased with La Valetta. 

Landing at Alexandria, the Doctor 
proceeded to Cairo, where he made a 
narrow escape from being shot by a 
sentinel, to whose challenge he could 
not reply. Notwithstanding this 
sample of the dangers which beset tra- 
vellers in a distant land, Dr Aiton was 
nothing dismayed. ‘‘ In going,” says 
he, ‘‘to the Pyramids, I resolved to be 
alone. I had heard much of the danger 
of being robbed, or perhaps murdered ; 
and I had read that the donkey boys 
who attended the author of Eothen 
overheard an ill-looking- fellow, in 
soldier’s uniform, propose to the Sheik 
to put him to death whilst he was in 
the interior of the great pyramid. 
Fancy, says that lively writer, a 
struggle for life in one of those burial- 
chambers, with acres and acres of 
solid masonry between myself and the 
daylight. But I weighed the danger 
of robbery and murder in one scale, 
against the heroism of the exploit and 
the enjoyment in the full influence of 
the solitary scene in the other; and 
accordingly I set out, soon after mid- 
night, for the ferry of Gihez, to visit 
the Pyramids, the distance being 
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about ten or twelve miles.” Far be 
it from us to question the attribute 
of heroism so distinctly claimed. So, 
as Coleridge writes— 


* Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And, having once turned round, walks on 
And turns no more his head; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread; ”°— 


the Doctor made the best of his way 
through the mud-fields of Egypt, 
until he reached the edge of the 
Desert. In that lonely spot, where, 
as tradition tells, many an unwary 
traveller has surrendered both purse 
and life to the treacherous and cruel 
Arab, our friend appears to have 
experienced some blameless spasms ; 
yet no grim child of Ishmael rushed 
upon him, and he reached his destina- 
tion in safety. Dr Aiton’s account 
of his ascent of the Pyramids is so 
graphic that we must give it in his 
own words; indeed, we question 
whether it would have been possible 
for Smollett, in his broadest comic 
mood, to heighten the effect of the 
picture :— 


*T had read so much of the bulk of 
the Pyramids, and they now appeared 
so positively insignificant in their dimen- 
sions, that I felt mortified; but I remem- 
bered that I had the same impression 
many years ago when first approaching 
the Alps. And I began to consider that 
as the extreme clearness of the atmo- 
sphere gave them the appearance of prox- 
imity in the far distance, so it would also 
partly account for the diminutive aspect 
they persisted in presenting. I dis- 
mounted, and scrambled up the bold 
ledge of rock, and found myself already 
a hundred feet above the level of the 
Nile. Here my Arab guide produced 
cold fowl, bread, wine, and Nile water 
in plenty at the foot of this mountain of 
stone, which now began to indicate its 
colossal magnitude. Standing beside the 
Pyramid, and looking from the base to 
the top, and especially examining the 
vast dimensions of each separate stone, I 
thus obtained an adequate impression of 
the magnitude of its dimensions, which 
produced a calm and speechless, but 
elevated feeling of awe. The Arabs— 
men, women, and children—came crowd- 
ing around me, but they seemed kind and 
inoffensive. I was advised to mount up 
to the top before the sun gained strength; 
and, skipping like chamois on a moun- 
tain, two Arabs took hold of me by each 
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wrist, and a third lifted me up from be- 
hind, and thus I began with resolution 
and courage to ascend the countless 
layers of huge stones, which tower and 
taper to the top. Every step was three 
feet up at a bound, and really a perpen- 
dicular hop-step-and-leap of this sort was 
no joke; move after move continuing as 
if for ever. I found that the Arabs did 
not work so smoothly as I expected, and 
that one seemed at a time to be holding 
back, while another was dragging me up; 
and this soon became very tiresome. 
Perceiving this, they changed their 
method, and I was directed to put my 
foot on the knee- of one Arab, and an- 
other pulled me up by both hands, while 
a third pushed me behind, and thus I 
bounded on in my tread-mill of tedious 
and very tiresome exertion. I paused 
half way to the top, and rested at the 
cave. I looked up and down with a 
feeling of awe, and now I felt the force 
of Warburton’s remark when he calls it 
the greatest wonder in the world. But 
in the midst of these commonplace reflec- 
tions, a fit of sickness came over me. 
Everything turned dark before me; and 
now for a moment my courage failed me, 
and when looking at my three savage 
companions, (for my guide and his friend 
were sitting below finishing the fragments 
of my breakfast, and the donkeys were 
munching beans,) I felt myself alike 
destitute of comfort and protection. And 
when they put forth their hands to lift 
my body, I verily thought myself a mur- 
dered man. When I came out of my 
faint, I found that they had gently 
turned me on my belly, with my head 
flat upon the rock, and that they had 
been sprinkling my face and breast with 
water. A profuse perspiration broke 
out; and I felt myself relieved. I rested 
ten or fifteen minutes, and hesitated for 
a moment whether to go up or down ; 
but I had determined that I should reach 
the top,if I should perish in the attempt. 
I resumed therefore the ascent, but with 
more time and caution than before; and 
fearing to look either up or down, or to 
any portion of the frightful aspect around, 
I fixed my eye entirely on each individual 
step before me, as if there had been no 
other object in the world besides. To 
encourage me by diverting my attention, 
the Arabs chaunted their monotonous 
songs, mainly in their own language, 
interspersed with expressions about buck- 
shish, ‘Englese good to Arabs,’ {and 
making signs to me every now and then 
how near we were getting to the top. 
After a second dwam, a rest and a 
draught of water prepared me for another 
effort at ascending; and now as I ad- 
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vanced, my ideas began to expand to 
something commensurate with the gran- 
deur and novelty of the scene. 

“When I reached the top, I found 
myself on a broad area of about ten yards 
in every way of massive stone-blocks 
broken and displaced. Exhausted and 
over-heated, I laid me down panting like 
a greyhound after a severe chase. I 
bathed my temples, and drank a deep 
cool draught of Nile water. After in- 
haling for a few minutes the fresh elastic 
breeze blowing up the river, I felt that I 
was myself again. I rose and gazed with 
avidity in fixed silence, north and south,, 
east, and west. And now I felt it very 
exhilarating to the spirit, when thus 
standing on a small unprotected pave- 
ment so’ many hundred feet above the 
earth, and so many thousand miles from 
home, to be alone, surrounded only by 
three wild and ferocious-like savages. 
The Arabs knew as well asI did that 
my life and property were in their power; 
but they were kind and proud of the 
confidence I hadin them. They tapped 
me gently on the back, patted my head, 
kissed my hand, and then, with a low 
laughing sinister growl, they asked me 
for buckshish, which I firmly refused; 
then they laughed, and sang and chatted 
as before.” 

It would not, however, be fair to- 
the writer were we to allow him to- 
rest his reputation simply on such 
passages, which we think will justify 
our preliminary remark, that the pe- 
culiarities of the author contribute 
not a little to the amusement which 
we derive from his volume. We also 
said that Dr Aiton is possessed of 
some eloquence; and we shall now 
proceed to show that he can really 
write well when his heart is in the 
subject, and when he is not writing 
merely for effect. His besetting lite- 
rary weakness is a tendency to clothe 
trivialities in lofty language, quite un- 
suited to the nature of the theme—a 
common, but a great fault in compo- 
sition. Hence we should not be sur- 
prised to find some persons decrying 
this book as turgid from beginning to 
end; whereas it is turgid only when 
the Doctor bursts into apostrophes, 
or when he attempts to make moun- 
tains out of mole-hills. The following 
passage, descriptive of the view from 
the summit of the pyramids, is ex- 
ceedingly well conceived and express- 
ed; and it is rather remarkable that, 
throughout the whole of the chapters 
3 D 
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penned in the Holy Land, or at least 
referring to it, we do not often en- 
counter passages which are in mani- 
fest violation of the rules of good 
taste. 


“ What a magnificent panorama was 
now unfolded around me as the centre of 
a circle, with a radius of a hundred miles 
in every direction, and how my eyes 
feasted on the sight! There is a vast 
level plain, bounded only by the Arabian 
and Libyan mountains, and of several 
thousand miles in ‘extent, the region of 
burning thirst, of the deceitful and dan- 
cing mirage, and of the deadly simoom. 
It is watered by the magnificent Nile, 
creeping in its green embroidered course 
through a wide waste of golden sand, 
glaring and glittering in the brightness 
of the sun like a serpent of silver. Sole 
monarch of the plain, he suffers no rival 
to come near his throne. For twelve 
hundred miles along his course he admits 
not one tributary rill, however small, to 
mingle with his stream. No! not even 
the dew-drops of the morn, or the rains 
that feed other waters, and fructify other 
fields, in every other country. The alone 
benefactor of Egypt, Upper and Lower, 
he gives the natives their every drink of 
water ; and, unlike every other river in 
the world, such is his care and kindness 
for them that, be they ever so hot for the 
time, they may bathe or partake of the 
cooling draught with perfect impunity, 
till they quench their burning thirst. 
How fair and fertile are its banks, the 
garden and granary of countless villages ! 
How green are its savannahs ! how fruit- 
ful its fields, loaded with every necessary 
and luxury of life ! Here there is a sugar 
plantation, ora grove of acacia and palm- 
trees ; there, isa patch of green meadow, 
in which cattle are grazing : and on all 
its banks, wheat and flax, and cotton and 
Indian corn and tobacco are seen—some 
green and some golden. The boundless 
prospect is everywhere intersected by 
numerous canals, which regulate the in- 
undations of the river, and by trees on 
their banks, which give a character of 
English comfort to the landscape. There 
lay before me, like a map spread out, the 
two most magnificent deserts in the world 
—the one reaching from where I now 
stand onward and eastward to the banks 
of the Euphrates, the other extending 
along the Nile upward to Nubia, and in- 
ward for two thousand miles to the un- 
trodden regions of central Africa. This 
magnificent Zahara is backed by nothing, 
and bounded by nothing but its own 
trembling horizon ;—sand, dry, flat, and 
fearfully hot, lifeless, trackless, sand,—a 
dreadful wilderness, a wide-spread deso- 
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lation, a dead sea dried up, a boundless 
ocean accursed, a scorched desert, tra- 
versed only at a time by the dreadful 
simoom. I noticed how the deep yellow 
of the sand contrasted with the rocks, 
which seem white like snow in a moon- 
light. Yonder, too, far in the desert, is 
a calm blue lake, like beauty sleeping in 
the lap of horror. ‘ It is Sarab,’ said one 
of the Arabs ; ‘ Mirage,’ cried another. 
The fine sheets and shades of water seem- 
ed to be distinctly marked ; and it was 
painful to think that it was only a glit- 
tering mockery. Thank God, thought I, 
that I am not a weary thirsty traveller 
now crossing the wilderness, to be tan- 
talised by such a torment. Yonder are 
pitched tents—it is a great caravan of 
Turkish pilgrims on their way to Mecca ; 
what a string of dromedaries, and what 
a swarm of Bedouin Arabs are around ! 
In that lonely spot stands the skeleton of 
a temple of the olden times. And there, 
across the Nile, is distinctly seen the 
church and grotto, still guarded by a 
Coptic priest, marking the place where 
Joseph and the Virgin Mary took refuge 
with the infant Saviour, when they fled 
from Herod, king of Judea. Almost be- 
low me were the ruins of Memphis, the 
seat of the Pharaun, and the birth-place 
of Moses.” 


The descent from the Pyramid, as 
related by Dr Aiton, is almost as 
funny as his account of the ascent ; 
but we cannot afford further space 
for his Egyptian reminiscences. 

As in duty bound, he is great upon 
the subject of the Red Sea, and will 
not consent to receive any hypothesis 
which could lead to the conclusion 
that the children of Israel crossed it 
at a point comparatively shallow. 
He has even gone the length of in- 
dicating the passage by a route which, 
in the centre of the channel, would 
have been two hundred and thirty- 
four feet beneath the surface of the 
sea. Now, as it is admitted on all 
hands that the passage was mira- 
culous, it does not seem to us that 
there is any occasion for dogmatis- 
ing on the point. So far as we can 
understand the Doctor, his argument 
sounds plausible enough from the 
localities on either shore; but he 
seems altogether to have forgotten 
the stubbornness and want of faith 
so constantly exhibited by the Is- 
raelites, which might very well have 
deterred them from attempting so 
desperate and deep a passage, even 
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when the way lay open. But it is 
neither our province nor our wish to 
engage in such discussions. The 
Doctor leaves the question, as he 
found it, perfectly open; and it will 
never be settled by geographers. 
Much more characteristic than the 
topographical reasoning, is the fol- 
lowing rhapsody on the return of the 
waters upon the Egyptians. We do 
not know that we ever read anything 
in print so utterly and irredeemably 
bad, excepting always in the writings 
of that incorrigible dealer in bombast, 
Mr George Gilfillan of Dundee, whose 
ideas, in volume and flavour, can be 
aptly compared to nothing but the 
outpourings of a dirty chimney ; and 
the worst of it is, that the writer 
seems all the while to imagine that he 
is perpetrating something sublime. 


“ When in this contemplative mood, I 
thought what a night that must have 
been when this grand miracle was 
wrought. I imagined I heard the east 
wind roaring up along the gulf, and saw 
it damming back the waves upright as 
a wall on either side. Then there was 
the Egyptian darkness made brighter 
than the sunbeam by the cloudy pillar 
gleaming on the waters from the sky— 
then there came before my eyes the de- 
filing of the terrified Israelites through 
the awful path—the hesitation, hurry, 
and confusion of the host—the sublime 
care and confidence of Moses, meek but 
determined—then the advance of Pha- 
raoh’s proud horsemen—then the roar 
of the returning waters, the crested 
foam of the boiling billow, the rising 
flood strong and swift, and the whole 
torrent rushing onward to overwhelm in 
a moment the God-defying Pharaoh and 
his host ; then there arose in my ear the 
yells of the drowning. What a wet and 
white winding-sheet these foaming surges 
would be to the cold clay corpse of 
Pharaoh and his host! What surfeits 
and dainty feeding the sharks of the 
whole gulf would have for a while on 
the carcases of the greasy and gouty 
beef-eaters of the Egyptian court! The 
screeches of so many in the agony of 
death, and the gurgling screams of such 
a drowning multitude swelling across 
the waters, would be sweet music to the 
Hebrew shepherds ; now that they were 
high and dry on the beach, and safe 
from the pursuing foe with all the jewels 
of the Egyptians on their back.” 


Weare inclined to give the Hebrews 
more credit for moral perception than 
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the Doctor seems disposed to allow. 
Is it an amiable trait to hold that 
the possession of the borrowed jewels 
added zest to the ‘‘ screeches” and 
“screams” of the ‘ beef-eaters ” 
perishing in the sea? We should be 
sorry to suppose the like even of a 
gang of wreckers. 

Right wroth was Dr Aiton with the 
crew of a vessel who imposed upon him 
on his passage to Jaffa, (though to 
them he was certainly less akin than 
was an Israelite to an Egyptian ;) and 
fearful is the character which he 
gives of the Arab watermen. There 
may be some truth in this, though 
we are inclined to think there is 
considerable exaggeration; at all 
events, it is comfortable to know that 
the Doctor landed in Syria without 
any worse thing having befallen him 
than the overcharge of a few dollars. 

How the pastor of Dolphinton rode 
to Jerusalem, we must leave himself 
to tell. 


“Twas clothed in white linen, with a 
white straw-hat sufficiently broad in the 
brim, and protected with a turban of 
cloth around and over it, and with a 
flap hanging behind all to keep off the 
sun. Over and above this, I had to 
keep up a large cotton umbrella well lined 
with white cloth, which I vainly shifted 
in every way to shelter me from the 
intense heat darting down from the sky, 
and reflected with equal power, in a 
flame-coloured vapour, from the sand 
below. Not a breath of air stirred in 
the scorching atmosphere. The sun in 
his fierce wrath ruled over all. The 
lizards, the scorpions, and other blood- 
suckers, panted in the sultry heat ;. and 
thousands of wasps and winged vermin 
hovered over me like a cloud, and whirled 
around my head as if to torture me. As 
one was driven out of my ear another 
went up my nostril, a third popped 
direct into the eye; and when I gaped 
for breath not a few darted into my 
mouth, and danced on the wing down my 
throat.” 


He was attacked on the way, in a 
most blood-curdling manner—that is, 
a roving Bedouin presented a gun at 
him, but did not fire; and this en- 
counter, and the fatigue of a long ride, 
brought on a nervous fever, which 
fortunately expended itself in dreams. 
Oneirology is always interesting ; and 
we are not sorry to have been favoured 
with the Doctor’s experiences. 
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“ I felt very thirsty, and actually 
dreamt that the cold and clear waters of 
a@ spout near the manse of Dolphinton 
were purling down my burning throat. 
The notes of the nightingale, the cry of 
owls, and the barking of jackals, min- 
gled together in my ear, and disturbed 
me at times. The mosquitoes too tor- 
mented me almost to madness. My per- 
spiration was excessive, and altogether I 
spent a most miserable night of weari- 
some weakness. And last of all I dreamt 
that there came at me my old enemy, 
like a burning baboon, led on by Satan 
in a redhot chain, to tell me, for my com- 
fort, that he had sworn the younger Han- 
nibal at the altar never to be at peace 
with the Romans.” 


There is a pleasant perplexity in 
this passage, which we really do not 
understand. Itis not explained to our 
satisfaction who ‘‘the old enemy,” 
or the ‘*“‘ younger Hannibal” may be. 
But Dr Aiton possesses, beyond any 
other writer that we know of, the art of 
torturing resemblances. Thus we find 
him, at a later period of his travels, 
comparing the leaning Tower of Pisa 
to *‘ the Court of Teinds in Scotland, 
starving the clergy and their families.” 
We love the clergy, and we hope we 
have a reasonable eye for similitude ; 
but, after considering the matter in 
every way, we really cannot under- 
stand the propriety of the trope. Ifthe 
Doctor has been pursuing an augmen- 
tation, and has failed, we are sincerely 
sorry for his disappointment in respect 
of chalders; though why that misfor- 
tune should render the Court of Teinds 
like the Tower of Pisa, is altogether 
beyond our comprehension. 

From the time when the Doctor 
obtained his first view of Jerusalem, 
until the day when he parted from the 
Holy Land, his whole manner of 
thought, nay, his very style, as ap- 
pears from the book, were changed 
greatly for the better. We have not 
shrunk from indicating his faults, per- 
haps we ought rather to say, his pecu- 
liarities, as a writer. It affords us sin- 
cere pleasure to bear testimony to his 
merits. Dr Aiton approached the Holy 
City, not, as has unfortunately been 
the case with others, in a stern secta- 
rian spirit, resolved to keep aloof from 
all other forms of Christianity save 
his own, but in meek reverence, and 
humble awe, as one pilgrim out of 
many, to the tomb of the Universal 
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Redeemer. In his pages we find no 
sneers at the forms of the Oriental 
Church; no unseemly jealousy of 
members of other Western churches, 
who have found their way to Jeru- 
salem. Earnest in his heart was the 
hope of the conversion of the Jews ; 
and great the interest which he felt 
in reviewing the missionary labours. 
Equally creditable to him is the faith 
which he evinces in his exploration of 
the different places so overwhelmingly 
interesting to us all, from the events 
which they are meant to commemo- 
rate. Some men, calling themselves 
clergymen, have gone even to the 
Sacred Tomb in a spirit of wrangling 
and of cavil. The traditions of all 
antiquity, beginning from the earliest 
ages, are not sufficient to convince 
them that the locality is entirely cor- 
rect. What the first Bishops of Je- 
rusalem indicated, what the Empress 
Helena allowed, and what Godfrey of 
Bouillon acknowledged, is not good 
enough for them. Professing Chris- 
tians, they are, in fact, heretics against 
reason and against evidence ; and, for 
the sake of exhibiting their own paltry 
ingenuity, they deny the sanctity of 
the place. Such men, undoubtedly, 
had better remain at home. Very 
different was the feeling displayed by 
Dr Aiton on each visit to the most 
hallowed shrines upon earth. We 
make no apology for quoting that of 
by far the greatest interest :— 


“Tn the evening I visited the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre,—certainly the most 
venerable in the world. It was remark- 
able to find this burial-place of our Lord 
guarded by Mahometan soldiers. A great 
crowd was pressing for admittance, and 
their struggles were scarcely becoming 
their character as pilgrims. I entered the 
large circular hall supported by a colon- 
nade of eighteen pillars, and surmounted 
bya largedome. Local tradition has fixed 
this remarkable spot as the centre of the 
earth. Immediately within the door there 
is a large flat stone on the floor, surround- 
ed by a rail, and having lamps suspended 
over it. The pilgrims were pushing to- 
wards it, some of them even on their 
knees ; and they all kissed it, and pro- 
strated themselves before it, and offered 
np prayers in holy adoration. This is said 
to be the stone on which the body of our * 
Lord was washed and anointed for the 
tomb. But everything around is hallow- 
ed by events unparalleled in the theatre 
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of this lower world. Turning to the left, 
and proceeding a little forward, I came 
to a round space immediately under the 
dome surrounded with large columns that 
support the gallery above. In the midst 
of this space there is a pavilion containing 
the Holy Sepulchre. At one end it is 
rounded, and in the outside of it there are 
arcades for prayer. At the other end it 
is squared off and furnished with a plat- 
form in front. The Sepulchre is thus en- 
closed in an oblong monument of white 
marble, ornamented with pilasters and 
cornices, and surmounted by a small mar- 
ble cupola. Within there are two small 
sanctuaries, in the front of which stands a 
block of polished marble about a foot anda 
halfsquare. Here sat, it is said, the angel 
who announced the tidings of the blessed 
resurrection to Mary Magdalene and 
Joanna, and Mary the mother of James : 
*He is not here ; he is risen, as he said. 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay.’ 

“ Going forward about a yard, a curtain 
is drawn aside, and I was told to take off 
my shoes. I then stepped down, and 
bending with my hands on my knees I 
entered a low narrow door into a small 
apartment lighted up with a profusion of 
golden lamps, and filled with an oppres- 
sive atmosphere of incense, and simply 
adorned with a variety of flowers. This, 
I was told, was the mansion of the 
Saviour’s victory, where he burst asunder 
the fetters of death and rose from the dust 
of mortality. Onmy right hand was the 
grave in which his body was buried. This 


cave, hewn out of the rock, where the body * 


of our Lord Jesus Christ was laid, has 
been covered with marble to protect it 
from injury by pilgrims chipping the rock 
with hammers and carrying away the 
fragments. Two young Greek women 
dressed in white, with consumptive faces 
and a hectic flush, were bending over the 
tomb in the attitude of very fervent devo- 
tion when I entered. They seemed to be 
sisters, and down their pale marble faces, 
unmoving as statues, tears gushed in peni- 
tence. I kneeled over the tomb, trembled, 
wept, and muttered a short prayer for 
humility, repentance, faith, and mercy, 
for myself, my family, my flock, and 
friends. And in so far as I knew my 
heart I may say that the gratitude ofit as- 
cended with a risen Saviour to the throne 
of the Father on high. Alone and in 
silence, at the supposed centre of the 
world, and far, far from home, I tried fer- 
veatly to remember my sins before God, 
and all the places and persons in the East 
Indies and in Europe most near and dear 
unto me. I rose, pulled a flower, which 
was afterwards sent home to my dear 
daughter Maggie, and I came back from 
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this scene of hope, joy, and sorrow, to give 
room to other visitors—for not more than 
three or four can be admitted at a time.” 


For bis faith the Doctor needs no 
vindication. If error there be, he 
has shared it with worthy company ; 
but surely the man who cannot, even 
in Jerusalem, dismiss from his mind 
the wretched carpings of the meanest 
kind of scepticism, is unworthy to 
breathe the atmosphere of a place so 
greatly sanctified. Dr Aiton, with 
clear, shrewd, common, Scottish sense, 
vindicates in a few words — though 
he has afterwards more elaborately 
treated the point—his own views and 
his own feelings. 


“ Be that as it may, in looking at all 
these spots of holy ground, I allowed my- 
self to be influenced by my feelings rather 
than by a captious and contradicting 
judgment determined to doubt and to deny 
the identity of every locality. On the con- 
trary, I was willingly carried onward by 
a swelling flood of humility and awe from 
one place to another. Not for one mom- 
ent did I permit my mind to be disturbed 
with doubts and denials as to whether 
this place or that was the exact locality 
of this or that event mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. I adopted Warburton’s pious re- 
mark as to these places: ‘I incline to 
believe that this is the site of the Se- 
pulchre, and I see no reason to doubt that 
Calvary occupied the neighbouring locality. 
Although within the present enclosure of 
the city walls, it was outside the ancient 
circuit, which is necessary to its identity.’ 
And he adds, ‘ There seems to be little 
probability that tradition would have 
permitted such a site to be forgotten.’ 
Baron Geramb says, ‘I went to Palestine 
only to adore, to weep, and to pray. I 
purposed not to measure the sacred moun- 
tains with the compasses of incredulity : 
plenty of travellers have taken this task 
upon themselves.” 


We regret that we cannot give 
longer extracts of Dr Aiton’s impres- 
sions of the Holy Land, for his 
sketches of the banks of the Jordan, 
and the shores of the Dead Sea, 
possess considerable merit. We could 
wish, however, that he had not inter- 
larded his descriptions of external 
scenery with so many references to 
his own personal sensations, which, 
somehow or other, were never of a 
comfortable kind. For example, he 
thus portrays his feelings during. his 
ride to the Jordan: ‘‘ The tendency 
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to drowsiness, almost amounting to 
stupor, was irresistible, and I felt 
myself sometimes fast asleep on the 
saddle, or sick even to faintness, or 
feverish, and afraid even of madness. 
I was taken down and laid to rest 
whenever we came to the shadow of 
a great rock in this weary land. And 
thus, with a little ease and a drink of 
water, I became again determined in 
spirit, and kept moving, knowing to 
a certainty that I would be robbed, or 
perhaps murdered, if I fell behind my 
protectors.” People do not generally, 
even in conversation, expatiate upon 
their internal discomforts. We think 
it would have been wiser if, on revis- 
ing the proof-sheets, such passages 
had been purged from print. 

Dr Aiton is, without any reserve, a 
keen advocate for the Jews. He re- 
gards their éxclusion from certain 
political functions in this country as 
an intolerable hardship, or act of op- 
pression, and asks, with great acri- 
mony, why, ‘‘ when a Jew is returned 
to serve in the Commons house of 
Parliament, he must be kicked back 
from entering the lobbies, and in this 
way his numerous, intelligent, influ- 
ential, and religious constituents must 
be denied the right of every other 
free-born subject in this realm—that 
of sending the best man in their esti- 
mation to represent them in Parlia- 
ment?” Bravely stated, at all events, 
and without any equivocation. But 
the Doctor must forgive us, if we 
point out a slight discrepancy between 
this very liberal opinion, and another 
which he has hazarded at a somewhat 
later period of his travels. Writing 
from Rome in a spirit of strong dis- 
gust at the corruptions of Popery, he 
expresses himself thus :— 


“ Our legislators are healing the wounds 
of the beast, they are protecting Popery 
and feeding her priests. They have 
endowed the college of Maynooth, and 
if we don’t take care, they may also en- 
dow the Popish clergy. They have per- 
mitted a cardinal to insult our Church 
and Queen. They have mocked the Pro- 
testant people of England, by feeding 
their souls, when hungering after right- 
eousness, with spiritual poison. Their 
late act of Parliament is deceitful, and 
empty as the mirage of the desert. How 
has it been followed up by her Majesty’s 
ministers, and men of the long robes ? 
What do Papists care for it? How do 
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they insult the majesty of our law! Will 
any government, past, present, or to come 
— Whig, Tory, or Radical — Christian, 
Jew, or Infidel, put forth their paw to 
curb Popery? Will they withdraw the 
Maynooth grant? Will they repeal the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill? No, they 
will not: no, not one of them. The 
Duke of Wellington is pledged by what 
he said in 1829, when the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill was passed, to repeal 
it if it did not work. How has it worked, 
but for mischief—agitation, agitation, agi- 
tation—political power, and spiritual do- 
minion, to destroy the Reformed churches 
of our land? But still even his Grace will 
not redeem his own word.” 


From which we infer that Dr Aiton, 
though willing to admit the Jews, who 
are not Christians, into the Legisla- 
ture, is desirous of excluding the 
Roman Catholics, who are! Indeed, 
from the intense antipathy which he 
evinces towards everything savouring 
of Rome, we are not sure that the 
Doctor does not greatly prefer an un- 
converted Jew to an adherent of the 
Church of Fenelon. This is not so 
uncommon a vagary as many people 
would suppose. The pugnacity of 
the Church of Rome courts and defies 
opposition ; and the result of a great 
polemical controversy is usually this, 
that the combatants hate each other 
with a rancour far greater than they 
display towards others who are totally 
opposed to the principles of their com- 
mon faith. So it was in the days of 
Sir Thomas More; and so it is in the 
days of Dr Aiton. Weshall presently 
have occasion to call him to account 
for his diatribes on the Imperial city ; 
meanwhile, let us accompany him to 
the Troad. Here again the Doctoi has 
done well in reprobating the absurd 
speculations of the men who appear to 
travel only for the sake of overthrow- 
ing tradition. Those who now seek 
the Troad with their measuring im- 
plements in the one hand, and the 
Iliad in the other—who puzzle over 
every barrow in the wide deserted 
plain, wondering whether it was the 
monument of Ilus, or the burial-place 
of some champion of the Greeks— 
who devise plausible theories for the 
disappearance of the Simois, and can- 
not conceive why the tamarisks no 
longer grow by the margin of the 
shallow Scamander — all those men 
are engaged in a most vain and 
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visionary quest. Their faith or credu- 
lity is indeed excessive, for they are 
seeking out the details of a locality, 
which details had their origin in the 
fancy of the poet. For— granting 
that Homer had seen the Troad, 
granting that he was not blind, as the 
tradition of ages has averred—what 
could he have known of the pristine 
glories of Troy? Long before he 
composed his immortal poem, wall 
and tower had been prostrated in 
common ruin. The plain was no 
longer a harvest-field, but an un- 
wholesome swamp; the hot springs 
had ceased to flow, and the luxuriant 
vegetation had overgrown the stones 
of the early heroes. All was altered. 
And, since his day, the plain was 
again reclaimed ; another city was 
built on the fancied site of Tlion—for 
Xerxes tarried there on his ill-starred 
expedition to Greece. And that city 
too has fallen ; and the plain is again 
a marsh. Therefore all speculation, 
all antiquarian research upon the field 
of Troy, is in vain. All that remains, 
and all that we need to have, are the 
broad features of the locality—Ida, 
with her snow and her pines, and the 
barrows by the silent sea. 

But we must not linger on the road. 
-The Doctor is naturally anxious to 
get back to Dolphinton, and we have 
other work before us. So, skipping 
Constantinople and Athens—between 
which latter city and Edinburgh our 
author revives and reconstructs a 
most absurd parallel, both outwardly 
and intellectually—let us behold him 
on the mole at Naples. For some 
reason or other, which is not stated, 
the Doctor had abandoned for a long 
time the wholesome practice of shav- 
ing. ‘I happened,” says he, “to 
have a long white beard of four 
months’ growth, which was well 
known to be the badge of the liberal 
philosophers, or Red Radicals as they 
are called.” Also his dress was not 
altogether lovely. He was arrayed 
’ in linen which had once been white, 
but which had suffered by the coal- 
‘dust and pollutions of many steamers. 
-Upon his head was a broad-brimmed 
straw-hat, originally purchased at 
-Malta, and therefore, without any 
doubt, considerably the worse for 
wear. At Athens we find that his 


shoes were in a state of extreme 
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dilapidation ; and he more than hints 
that he had postponed purchasing 
new ones, until he should reach 
Naples. Now, we shall not do vio- 
lence to our conscience by maintain- 
ing that, such being the state of his 
outer man, it is at all wonderful that 
the Doctor should have been regarded 
with much wonder and some little 
suspicion. He had evidently pre- 
pared himself to undergo persecution, 
and even imprisonment—though why 
anybody should have thought it their 
duty to imprison him, we really can- 
not divine. He did, however, his 
best to incur the penalties by bullying 
the police ; rather a favourite pastime, 
by the way, of your free and indepen- 
dent Briton. Having thus succeeded 
in exciting, not allaying suspicion, he 
sallied forth into the streets in the 
comfortable assurance that he was 
beset by government spies. Then 
the following remarkable adventure 
happened to him :— 

“ When sauntering along the streets, 
a man accosted me in English, asked for 
news from home, and seemed desirous to 
point out anything worth seeing. But by 
and by he began to talk more generally, 
then he complained of the constituted 
authorities, and seemed to be pumping 
up all my sentiments on these subjects. 
Here, had I not been upon my guard, and 
probably, whether I was upon my guard 
or not, the conversation was taken down, 
and reported at the head-quarters ; and 
it was easy to see that, in this way, 
simpletons would often be caught in the 
trap.— When the hour for dining ap- 
proached, I sat down at wne Table d’Héte 
bien serrie, when I found at my elbow an 
intelligent gentleman, who spoke English 
fluently. He was so remarkably obliging, 
that my suspicions were excited that he 
might have an object. He was very deli- 
cate and dexterous in trying to draw out 
my sentiments—but in three minutes I 
was convinced that he was another go- 
vernment inspector ; therefore, when he 
made his observations, I was not con- 
tented merely with being silent, but took 
care to contradict him, lest he should 
turn the cat in the pan, and report what 
he 1. as if it. had been uttered by my- 
self.” 


What the Doctor means by “‘ turn- 
ing the cat in the pan,” we really do 
not know, nor is that culinary pro- 
cess chronicled by Mrs Rundell. But 
we have a strong notion that his 
companion at the table d’hdte was no 
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other than our valued (friend, Dun- 
shunner, who, being in Naples at the 
time, wished to pay some attention to 
a countryman, however eccentric his 
appearance. If so, Augustus must 
have been infinitely astonished by the 
Doctor’s unceremonious contradic- 
tions. However, we are thankful to 
say that after all he encountered no 
persecution, but found his way to 
Rome; where, after a word or two, 
we intend to leave him. 

When Father Cahill utters one of 
his ferocious and rabid attacks upon 
Protestantism, every one of us feels 
as though he could, with hearty good 
will, administer personal chastise- 
ment to the calumniator. It is not 
the abstract opinion which provokes 
us—it is the brutal method of expres- 
sion. Wedo not expect that a Ro- 
man Catholic should like Protes- 
tantism ; but this we do expect, that 
he shall express his objections to its 
doctrine decently, and with modera- 
tion. Violence and scurrility, very 
rarely, if ever, effect conversion; they 
only serve to render strife and dis- 
sension more bitter than they other- 
wise would be. But while we thus 
protest, with excellent reason, against 
the language of our antagonists, we 
are bound to visit with disapproval 
the conduct of any of our fricnds 
who may commit a manifest breach of 
decency and decorum. Dr Aiton may 
inveigh as much as he pleases against 
the doctrines and practices of Popery ; 
he may expose its superstitions, ridi- 
-cule its follies, and point out its de- 
teriorating effect upon the human 
‘will and understanding— all that 
comes within his province, and we 
-doubt not he could do it effectively ; 
“but when, instead of argument, or clear 
and clever exposition, we stumbleupon 
such pieces of frantic and vituperative 
railing as is illustrated by the following 
passage, we feel very much as we may 
conceive an Argive to have felt, had 
he beheld Thersites standing forth 
before the embattled host, and revil- 
ing the race of Priam. Here is his 
description of Rome :— 


“ There is no worldly picture of earthly 
carnality at all to compare to it on the 
face of the earth. If ever the Devil really 
held a Vanity fair in this world, and set 
up in it toy-shops, swinging-machines, 
hobby-horses, panoramas, shows, circuses, 
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theatres, brothels, shooting galleries, bil- 
liard-tables, brandy palaces, and gaming 
houses, it must have been in Rome. I 
had heard of the craters of mount Etna, 
of Stromboli, and of Vesuvius being the 
mouths of hell, but they are not half so 
like it as this city is, filled with all man- 
ner of spiritual and temporal abomina- 
tions. I had seen the filth of Smyrna, of 
Cairo, and of Constantinople, with the 
dead dromedaries and donkeys mortify- 
ing in the burning sun; but these were 
nothing to the corruptions and carnali- 
ties of Popery on the banks of the Tiber. 
I had read of the criminalities and cruel- 
ties of Nero and of Turkish despots, who 
imprisoned, scourged, and killed the 
bodies of their saints and subjects@ But 
what is that to the ignorance and error 
infused into the mind, or to the heresies 
and incestuousness chaining down the 
soul till it be made meet to become a 
partaker of hell? Here Satan has been 
loosed out of his prison to deceive men, 
that he might cast them into the lake 
of fire and brimstone, Verily has this 
Babylon the Great become the habitation 
of devils, and the hold of every foul 
spirit, and a cage of every unclean and 
hateful bird, and all nations have drunk 
of the wine of the wrath of her fornica- 
tions. Here, sitting on every one of the 
seven hills, sleeping in the Vatican, and 
performing high mass in St Peter’s, may 
certainly be seen the great whore which 
did corrupt the earth with her forni- 
cation.” 


Now, if this is to be taken as an 
outward picture of Rome, we have 
simply to state, that it is not a true 
one. There is tenfold more open de- 
bauchery and immorality to be seen 
in the streets of London, or any other 
great English town, than the eye of 
a traveller ever beheld in Rome. If 
it is to be taken as an inward picture, 
then we say that it is uncharitable in 
conception, and excessively coarse in 
expression. If it is meant to be typi- 
cal, as we presume it is, surely Jeru- 
salem, which is now a Mahometan 
city, ought to have been denounced 
in at least equally strong terms—un- 
less, as we have already hinted, Dr 
Aiton prefers broad infidelity to that 
form or profession of the Christian 
faith which prevails over a great pro- 
portion of Europe. We are anything 
but insensible to the errors of Popery, 
or to its intolerant and bigoted spirit; 
but what good end can possibly be 
served by such rabid raving as this, 
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which, when we come to consider 
it, sentence by sentence, conveys no- 
_ thing to the mind except an unplea- 
sant sense of the absurd violence of 
the utterer? It is exceedingly dis- 
agreeable, nay, most painful for us, 
to be compelled to make such obser- 
vations at the close of a notice of a 
book in which we have cheerfully 
recognised much that is pious, elo- 
quent, commendable, and kind. But 
it is not right that men—even though 
they be Doctors of a Protestant 
churck—should be allowed, in this 
way, to hurl indiscriminate abuse, 
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without censure ; or unnecessarily or 
wantonly to insult the faith of other 
Christians. It is not for us to quote 
texts; nevertheless, in perusing the 
foregoing and other such passages to- 
wards the close of Dr Aiton’s volume, 
one verse of holy Scripture from the 
General Epistle of Jude forcibly oc- 
curred to our mind—and with it we 
close our notice—'* Yet Michael the 
archangel, when contending with the 
devil, he disputed about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against him a 
railing accusation, but said, The Lord 
rebuke thee.” 





DAY DREAMS OF 


AN. EXILE, 


ORIBATES, 


Up, brethren, up, be journeying and doing, 
True children of the Father whom we seek ; 
Plainward the land is smiling for your ruin, 
Hillward the sun is fierce, the winds are bleak. 
And if some shadow, o’er the pathway lying, 
Its flitting, sheltering alternation throw, 
There rest, and hear the mountain breezes sighing, 
Awhile—but brave men will not lag below ; 


Shall we do so? 


Why do we laugh? the power of fate around us 
Draws us still nearer to a nameless goal ; 
The impenetrable banks of cloud that bound us 
Hide, while they work, the sentence of the soul. 
Why do we sigh? the hills are steep above us, 
And bright and fair the place from whence we go; 
Yet He who placed us in the road must love us, 
The land we seek be fairer than below : 


Is it not so? 


**T will look unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 


His hand who rules the calm and storm 
May lose its soul-sustaining powers, 
But all it yields once more is ours 
Revealed in some unusual form. 
The clouds upon the mountains lay, 
I knew not that they moved, until 
They hid from sight the nearest hill, 
The golden bars of prisoned day. 
I saw their slowly folding train 
Creep on from peak to peak, at length 
Then came to me a sudden strength, 
A strange deliverance from pain. 
The ever-steadfast hills abide, 
The densest clouds will pass away ; 
And we may see a brighter day, 
When those are past our Heaven that hide. 
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MUSIC. 


Srrike the harp—the sylphs descending 
Shall their aery echoes bring, 

Each with each the fine tones blending 
Of her own peculiar string. 

Smite the chords, the tones they borrow 
Speak a language of their own, 

Thrills of joy, and pangs of sorrow, 

Hopes of what shall be to-morrow, 
Sighs for what is gone. 

Strike the harp, the grasp of anguish 
Loosens at thy mild control ; 

All the sterner sorrows languish, 
Languishes the willing soul. 

Strike the strings—as brooding madness 
Fled of old, before the strain, 

My full Heart’s absorbing sadness 

Yields awhile to pensive gladness, 
But ah! returns again. 


EVENING SONG. 


Tue summer night is calm, and bright 
The languid summer day ; 

Clear is the autumn morn, and soft 
The vernal warmth of May ; 


And sweet it is at matin prime 
To gaze upon the sea, 

But, ah! to me the sweetest time 
Was even-tide with thee. 


The distant village faintly sounds, 
Faintly the sea beneath, 

The stars look down with eyes of love 

And wild winds hold their breath. 


Ah! thus when far away, alone 
The hours come back to me— 
The hours that are for ever flown, 
The hours of eve with thee. 


India. 











H. G. K. 
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THE MANCHESTER MOVEMENT. 


‘‘ More states have been ruined by 
faction than have fallen before the 
sword of the conqueror.” Such was 
the observation of one of England’s 
wisest moralists; and the temper of 
the times is such as to give it great 
significance. For, in the movements 
which have taken place immediately 
before and since the assembling of 
Parliament —in the unscrupulous, 
bitter, and almost unprecedented at- 
tacks directed by a portion of the 
press against her Majesty’s present 
Ministers—we can detect nothing else 
than the spirit of absolute faction. 
Absolute, and yet unmeaning, since, 
in the present case, even the usual 
pretexts for opposition are awanting. 
There is, as yet, nothing at issue be- 
tween the policy of Ministers and the 
feeling of the country. Not one single 
point in the Speech delivered from 
the Throne has been, or can be, se- 
lected as a substantive ground for 
opposition oramendment. That sys- 
tem of commercial policy which was 
inaugurated six years ago, is not to be 
disturbed. That resolution, at which 
Ministers have arrived after careful 
and mature deliberation, has been 
communicated to the country with a 
distinct assurance that it shall, in 
no way, be infringed. What specific 
measures may be proposed with re- 
gard to fiscal arrangements, is, at the 
moment we write, absolutely un- 
known. But we are assured that 
such measures are prepared, and that 
they will immediately be submitted to 
the House of Commons. Ingenuity 
itself can lay no direct charge at the 
door of Ministers—even suspicion can 
hardly be hinted at; and yet even 
now, both within and without the 
walls of Parliament, faction is hard at 
work, in order to prevent, if possible, 
even the disclosure of the Ministerial 
schemes. 

This cannot arise from a conviction 
that the measures of Lord Derby’s 
Government are likely to be distaste- 
ful to the country. Were it so, the 
surest method to destroy the Ministry 
would be to allow them to develop 
their schemes. After all that we have 
heard about bottles of smoke, and 


conjurers, and such pitiable trash as 
even Sir James Graham was not 
ashamed to retail, surely it would be 
worth while, were it only for amuse- 
ment’s sake, to have waited for the 
fantastic apparition. It could not be 
long delayed—it was not intended to 
delay it. But, as time drew on, the 
very painful idea seems to have oc- 
curred to more than one of those 
facetious prophets, that the disclosure, 
when it did arrive, might be in entire 
accordance with the feelings and 
wishes of the country. That cer- 
tainly was a consummation which 
they were deeply interested to pre- 
vent ; and hence the present factious 
movement, to which the sound sense, 
honour, and interest of Great Britain 
are alike opposed. 

It is not in the least degree sur- 
prising that those who were the 
leaders of the Free-Trade party 
should insist on this—that before the 
actual business of the Session com- 
menced, Ministers should distinctly 
and unequivocally avow whether they 
intended to propose a return to the 
Protective policy, or to adopt the 
present system, and work it out 
fairly and conscientiously. For that 
purpose, Parliament was summoned 
to meet before Christmas, and the 
declaration has already been made. 
But it appears that such a declara- 
tion will not be held as satisfactory. 
Action is not sufficient for some of our 
modern Liberals—the thumb-screw 
must be applied to the mind. Nolens 
volens, the man who believed in Pro- 
tection as a sound principle must not 
only cease to advocate it, after the 
verdict which the country has pro- 
nounced, but he must deny every 
separate article of his faith, and 
confess himself to have been utterly 
in the wrong. And no saving clauses 
are to be allowed him. He is not 
to be permitted to allude to anything 
which has taken place between 1846 
and the present—to the Australian 
and Californian gold discoveries, 
which have obviated the hideous 
errors of the Currency Restriction 
Acts—or to the unparalleled emigra- 
tion consequent upon Free Trade, 
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which has occasioned a scarcity of 
labour. He must become absolutely 
a hypocrite to himself. Such was 
the tenor of Mr Cobden’s speech at 
the preliminary political banquet 
at Manchester; and such, taking 
the cue from him, is the present 
language of the faction. ‘To say that 
no such recantation will ever be 
made, is simply to assert the honour 
of English gentlemen. There are at 
this moment many men who question 
the policy of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act, bnt who nevertheless 
acquiesce in its provisions without 
any idea of repealing it. But these 
Manchester dictators have no wish 
that opinion in this country shall 
be free. They are not one whit 
more tolerant than the officials of the 
Inquisition; they want to have a 
Test Act, to which mere subscription 
will not suffice. And what is their 
object? Not to secure the safety of 
the policy which they advocated—for 
they have the fullest. assurance on 
the part of the Government that 
nothing will be done in any way to 
disturb that policy ;—not surely to 
gain a triumph, for theirs is the 
triumph, however gained :— their 
object is simply this—to break down 
the present Government upon any 
pretext; because they are apprehen- 
sive that the wisdom and beneficial 
nature of its measures may render 
them so popular as to retard the 
advancement of the revolutionary 
schemes of which Manchester is the 
hotbed, and which have long been 
matured and prepared by the chiefs 
of the democratic confederacy. 

Those who are in the secret of the 
real League existing against the ve- 
nerable institutions of England, were 
never so deeply mortified as when it 
was announced to them that Lord 
Derby—in the fulfilment of his duty 
as the first adviser of the Crown, and 
yielding to the force of circumstances, 
which clearly showed to his masterly 
and experienced mind that it was 
not advisable that an internal struggle 
80 very serious as this should be pro- 
longed—was resolved to take the re- 
sult of the general election as con- 
clusive upon the question at issue 
between Protection and Free Trade, 
and to shape the future measures of 
the Government accordingly. The 
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only account he had to settle was 
with those who had confided these 
interests to his hand. And it is most 
creditable to the agricultural interest 
of Great Britain that we can say, 
generally, that the course which Lord 
Derby has taken has met with their 
approval. Some there are, no doubt, 
who are opposed to any surrender— 
but what kind of surrender is this 
which Ministers have made? Not 
one of opinion, certainly; for Lord 
Derby has distinctly and emphatically 
disclaimed anything of the kind. It 
is simply a yielding to the force of cir- 
cumstances, which no human power 
could control. It implies nothing 
more than acquiescence in an inaugur- 
ated policy, against which an appeal 
was taken to the country, considered, 
and definitively refused. Therefore, 
to the country party, though defeated, 
there is no loss of honour. To them 
belongs the grace, which vulgar minds 
cannot appreciate, of relinquishing 
the contest when further resistance 
could be followed by no practical 
result. Free Trade has become an 
unopposed system, not because the 
bulk of the Conservative party are 
convinced of the soundness of the 
principles upon which it professes to 
be founded, but because they were 
convinced that by longer continuing 
the struggle, the dignity, the autho- 
rity, and even the safety of Britain 
might be imperilled. And, setting 
faction aside, it is impossible to con- 
ceive a more noble or instructive 
spectacle, than that of a great politi- 
cal party, with enormous interests 
confessedly at stake, bowing in ac- 
quiescence to the verdict of the nation 
constitutionally obtained, and sacri- 
ficing, to the public tranquillity, the 
assertion of what it considers to be 
its claims. 

And yet it is this very sacrifice 
which has so much incensed the Fac- 
tion! They, with a principle which 
they professed to hold dear, would 
much rather that Lord Derby and the 
Protectionists had remained stubborn, 
and, even after the election, main- 
tained the war & l’outrance. They 
have got everything that they wanted 
to get—at least in so far as commer- 
cial measures are concerned—and yet 
they are not satisfied. They say that 
nothing will content them short of the 
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degradation of their opponents. Our 
only feeling of degradation is, that we 
have been forced into collision with 
such miserable condottieri, who, never 
having felt a generous emotion them- 
selves, cannot appreciate one in others. 
But we must look a little more closely 
than this. ‘The motive of such men 
usually lies deeper than the surface, 
for there are profound schemers among 
them ; and, if we mistake not grievous- 
ly, we shall be able to detect some 
trace, at least, of their real object, 
which, as we have already said, is to 
pave the way for the introduction of 
revolutionary schemes. 

Their wish is to bring the Ministry 
into contempt, by getting them, in 
some way or other, to avow a funda- 
mental change of opinion. Of that, 
no diligent peruser of the organs of 
public opinion, who understands the 
private history of the press, can enter- 
tain a doubt. For the last month or 
two the favourite artifice has been 
to impress upon the agricultural con- 
stituencies the notion that they were 
** betrayed.” For this end no exer- 
tion has been spared. It is somewhat 
startling to read in journals, which, a 
year ago, were full of sneers, or worse 
than sneers, touching ‘the agricul- 
tural mind,” ‘ the Hawbuck tenden- 
cies,” ‘‘ the horse-shoe impressions,” 
and ‘the chivalry of the smock- frock,” 
long articles, protesting to the said 
Hawbucks that their cause has been 
infamously betrayed—that Lord Der- 
by (who, being a Minister at the time, 
refused to go along with Peel in his 
rapid change of opinion) is influenced 
now by exceeding lust of power—that 
some of the leading gentlemen in Eng- 
land have been engaged in a conspiracy 
to keep up agitation for the most paltry 
and selfish purposes ; and a deal more 
to the same effect. Now, in some 
cases, we believe, these articles are 
written conscientiously enough. The 
able authors are merely judging of 
others by themselves. They, too, 
have their ambition; but they are 
peculiarly liable to form a totally false 
estimate of that position which they 
suppose to be so enviable, that they 
do not hesitate to assume that men 
would make any sacrifice, even of their 
honour, to retain it. Very little, in- 


deed, do they know of public life. 


Apart from the honourable ambition— 
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in many cases the duty—of serving 
the country to the uttermost of their 
abilities, there is little in the life of a 
Cabinet Minister, or even an inferior 
member of the Government, to make 
it desirable. That man of public mark 
and ability, who can, with a safe 
conscience, decline entering into the 
turmoil of political life, may account 
himself most happy. It is not only 
the sacrifice of his domestic leisure and 
quiet which is required of him, but 
too often that of those objects which 
from boyhood he may have regarded 
as constituting the happiness and glory 
of his future life, and which he must 
now abandon so soon as he enters the 
dreary field of politics. But the 
charge is absolutely untrue. Here 
are the words of Lord Derby, recalling 
what absolutely did take place during 
last Session, when Ministerial expla- 
nations were required: “On the 
great question involved in those prin- 
ciples, without disguising my opinions, 
I declared, for myself and for those 
who did me the honour of acting with 
me—lI will not say whether the de- 
claration was wise or unwise, worthy 
or unworthy of a British Minister— 
but I declared I should be guided by 
the sense which the community at 
large might express through its repre- 
sentatives, and that I should not 
bring forward any measure in accord- 
ance with my own views, if I found 
that it was not supported by a large 
majority of the country, for I thought 
that the question ought to be finally 
closed at the earliest period.” If no 
such statement had been made by, 
or on the part of Lord Derby, his 
supporters might, undoubtedly, have 
had good reason now to object to his 
acquiescence in a policy to which 
they were thoroughly opposed. In 
that case, there might have been at 
least a plausible pretext for preferring 
this charge of treachery. But Lord 
Derby had nothing to conceal. His 
language was as unequivocal as that 
of man could be; and every elector 
throughout the country was aware, 
that upon the issue of that contest the 
predominance of one or other of the 
great principles depended. From first 
to last, we recognise in the conduct of 
Lord Derby nothing save that in- 
flexible sense of duty which is so 
eminently characteristic of the man. 
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Summoned to conduct the govern- 
ment of this great country at the 
crisis when the Whigs had confessed 
themselves to be absolutely incom- 
petent to the task, his first business 
was to consider how the government 
could be carried on. Between the 
supporters of the Free-Trade, and 
those of the Protective principle, 
there was still a large difference of 
opinion. It was necessary, therefore, 
that one or other should give way. 
In a matter of so much moment as 
this, what wiser, better, or more con- 
stitutional course could be adopted 
than the appeal to the country which 
was made in the course of the by- 
gone summer? Of the strict pro- 
priety of such a course we are fully 
convinced by the experience of the 
last few years ; for we hesitate not to 
say, that had a late deceased Minister 
allowed the sense of the country to 
have been taken at the time when he 
first avowed his own change of 
opinion, a very great deal of the sub- 
sequent agitation would have been 
spared. He did not do so, and it is 
to that circumstance mainly that the 
delay in the final settlement of the 
question must be ascribed. Now, 
however, it is settled, in so far as 
any question of the kind can be. 
We are certainly entitled to retain 
our doubts as to the wisdom of 
the verdict, but we are bound to 
acquiesce in it; for in a commercial 
country such as this, one fixed line 
of policy must be adopted by the 
Government, otherwise the whole af- 
fairs of the nation would fall into 
inextricable confusion. But it is said 
on the other side—*‘ You who were the 
strenuous opponentsofthat commercial 
policy have no right to adopt it.” Is 
it the wish of those who use such 
language that the agitation should be 
further prolonged? Or do they mean 
simply to say that acquiescence in 
any great national arrangement is 
not enough, but that the acquiescing 
party, though otherwise the most 
capable and powerful, is for ever to 
be debarred from taking an active 
share in the conduct of political 
affairs? It would appear almost as 
if the latter view were that entertained 
by the extreme section of the Radi- 
cals ; for we cannot read Mr Villiers’ 
notice of motion, made, as Mr Cob- 


den tells us, at his especial request, 
without perceiving at a glance that it 
is intended less to secure the continu- 
ance of Free Trade, than to embarrass 
her Majesty’s Ministers. On the 
other hand, the amendment of which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
given notice, is a frank and free de- 
claration of the course which Minis- 
ters are resolved to pursue; for it 
declares ‘‘ that unrestricted competi- 
tion being adopted after due delibera- 
tion, is the principle of our commercial 
system. This House is of opinion it 
is the duty of Government unre- 
servedly to adhere to that policy on 
those measures of financial and ad- 
ministrative reform which, under the 
circumstances of the country, they 
may deem it their duty to introduce.” 

Not one of the Radicals, whatever 
may be the language they hold, has 
the slightest apprehension that any- 
thing will be done subversive of the 
Free-Trade principle. They are cha- 
grined, and even disappointed, that 
the contest has not lasted longer, be- 
cause their game has always been to 
array classes in hostile opposition to 
one another, so that, by engendering 
suspicion and discontent, they might 
the better arrive at their aims. To 
see the people happy and contented 
is by no means the consummation of 
the hopes of your ardent Friend of 
Liberty. On the contrary, he wishes 
to see them discontented, and does his 
best to make them so, for his is not a 
peaceful harvest. The suppression, 
therefore, of any great element of 
party strife, is to such a man a seri- 
ous loss; because it lessens materially 
his chance of provoking agitation for 
ulterior measures. And in order that 
it may not be supposed that we are 
writing vaguely, or sketching out views 
for our opponents which exist only in 
our own imagination, we shall refer 
specially to the oration of Mr John 
Bright, delivered at the Manchester 
banquet. We are always glad when 
Mr Bright appears as a speaker, be- 
cause he is not gifted with much of 
that systematic caution which other 
agitators display, and is apt, in his 
fervour, to give us some interesting 
glimpses of the future as it appears to 
his prophetical eyes. In particular, 
when speaking from the same plat- 
form as Mr Cobden, he invariably 
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tries to outstrip that democratic cham- 
pion. He has not yet forgotten the 
‘‘testimonial,” of which, probably, 
with some reason, he thinks he ought 
to havereceived a share; and, accord- 
ingly, he never loses an opportunity of 
outbidding the other in popularity. 
On this last occasion he was pecu- 
liarly vehement ; and, strange to say, 
the vials of his indignation were 
poured upon the House of Commons. 
His views are worth attending to. 
“The fact is that, as an industrial 
people, we carry the aristocracy on 
our backs. Under your representa- 
tive system, Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Birmingham are dwarfed in the 
House of Commons to the size of 
Harwich, Thetford, and Totness, and 
the whole population, and all the 
electors of these three boroughs, are 
very much smaller—nay, do not even 
approach near—to the population of 
a single ward in this borough of Man- 
chester. I am of opinion that where 
there are population, industry, wealth, 
and intelligence, if we have a free 
constitution at all, there must be 
power; and if this be not granted, 
then, I say, that our constitution is a 
sham, and our representation is an 
imposture. I am not anxious that 
we should have other great move- 
ments for great objects. I myself 
have had so much of political agi- 
tation, that nothing but the most 
imperative and overwhelming sense 
of public duty would induce me to 
connect myself with anything farther 
of the kind; but I do believe that we 
owe it to posterity, as to ourselves, 
that we should learn a lesson from 
this great movement which is about 
to terminate ; and that we ought, if 
we can, during our generation, to 
make the course of our children, and of 
their children, easier in procuring such 
political ameliorations and changes as 
the circumstances of the country may 
require. The patriotism of our day 
does not consist in the destruction of 
monarchies or the change of dynasties. 
Our fathers wrested the institution 
of an annual Parliament from un- 
willing and despotic monarchs. Be 
it ours—and I speak to those who can 
do it if we will it—be it ours to wrest 
a real House of Commons from a 
haughty nobility, and to secure the 
lasting greatness of this nation on the 
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broad foundations of a free Parliament 
and a free people !” 

After separating the chaff from the 
grain, and setting aside the mere rhe- 
torical common-places, Mr Bright’s 
argument, in so far as we can compre- 
hend it, appears to bethis: If it was 
wise to remove the Corn Laws in 
1846, it was unwise to have imposed 
them in 1815; and all the while that 
they lasted, an act of injustice was 
committed. If the House of Com- 
mons had been a properly constituted 
body, the Corn Laws would have 
been long ago repealed. But such 
was not the case; therefore, the 
House of Commons is a sham and an 
imposture, and “it is our duty ”— 
that of Bright & Co.—“‘ to wrest areal 
House of Commons from a haughty 
nobility.” ‘The objection to the pre- 
sent House of Commons is that it is 
too slow and deliberative: Mr Bright 
wishes to see legislation proceed with 
the speed of a high-pressure engine. 
We are not called upon to argue that 
point now; nor need we remind Mr 
Bright that it was from that very iden- 
tical Manchester, in which he was 
speaking, that the cry for protection 
in favour of native manufactures first 
proceeded. We accept his words as 
a clear indication of the ulterior ob- 
jects of himself and his party, of 
which they do not intend to lose sight ; 
and such being the case, we can easily 
comprehend why the final settlement 
of the question, by the abandonment 
of further debate, is anything but 
agreeable to the secret junta of Man- 
chester. In the first place, they have 
at present nothing which they can 
hold up as a practical grievance to 
justify their aggressive designs. We 
are rather inclined to think, from the 
tendency of certain late exhibitions by 
their active pioneer, Mr Bright, that 
the Established Church of England 
will be selected as their first object of 
attack ; but that enterprise may prove 
a difficult one, and it has not as yet 
been declared. In the second place, 
they now see, pretty plainly, that a 
permanent union with the Whigs is 
out of the question. That only could 
have been effected in consequence of 
a protracted resistance to Free Trade, 
in which case the Manchester party 
would have been entitled to make, 
and would probably have made, 
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their conditions. The two bodies 
may often act in concert while in op- 
position, but they cannot be brought 
to amalgamate. Some of the Whig 
chiefs might possibly be induced to 
waive their objections, but there are 
others who are steadfastly and vehe- 
mently opposed to any such ill- 
omened conjunction. Therefore, the 
only available side-door to power is 
closed against the Radicals ; and deep 
and poignant is their wrath accord- 
ingly. Hear Mr Bright once more— 
but this time in a sarcastic mood— 
assign the reasons why he is not in 
Office. 

** But the fact is, that we are not 
statesmen. We are cotton-spinners, 
and manufacturers, and bleachers, 
and printers, and shopkeepers, and 
traders of all kinds, and professional 
men. We are not statesmen, and we 
have never pretended to be so. In 
this country there has been a great 
gulf fixed between all those interested 
in industry and the paths of states- 
manship; and though we were right 
fourteen years ago, and have been 
right on this question ever since— 
though three Cabinets have been 
wrong, and one of them has not yet 
put itself right—it is to be held that 
we are not statesmen, and that those 
men only who could not see what 
was simply right on this great, funda- 
mental, all-absorbing question, are 
entitled to describe, and to carry out, 
the political policy of the nation. We 
have not hereditary brains.” 

It is rather new to us, who remem- 
ber the instances of Peel and Glad- 
stone, to be told that there is a great 
gulf fixed between all those interested 
in industry and the paths of states- 
manship; but we suppose that some 
license of language must be allowed 
to an irritated man. Mr Cobden does 
not look upon the case—perhaps we 
ought rather to say, his case—as so 
hopeless. He rather flirts with the 
subject. ‘I confess,” says he, ‘ I 
won’t be chargeable with such trans- 
parent hypocrisy as to affect the 
modesty of not being able to be as 
good a Cabinet Minister as some half- 
score gentlemen now in office. I hope 
it will not be supposed that I have 
any ambition to fill any such office. 
Ihave no such desire.” At this point, 
as we gather from the report, there 
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were several cries of ** hear, hear!” 
from dunderheads who put a literal 
construction on everything. But our 
wary friend was not to be entrapped 
into a broad declinature of office. 
‘¢ Not,” continued he, ‘* that I think, 
where people can hold office, and hold 
their own convictions too, it is not a 
most honourable and desirable post— 
a post which gives men great power 
to do*good.” And with this delicate 
hint to the Whigs that, if wanted, 
they knew where to find him, Mr 
Cobden passed from the interesting 
topic. But there is a third reason 
why the Radicals think it expedient, if 
they can, to prevent the Ministry from 
developing their measures. Their own 
leaders have lost caste, even with the 
great body of those who were in 
favour of the Free-Trade policy. Mr 
Cobden’s speeches regarding the re- 
duction of the army, the diminution 
of the navy, and the absurdity of 
supposing that any European power 
could think, forone moment, of molest- 
ing England, are not forgotten. The 
nation now sees its danger; and 
the absurd and offensive arrogance of 
his former harangues, in one of which 
he absolutely offered to take the whole 
responsibility of an invasion upon 
himself, provided his preposterous 
notions were carried into effect, has 
damaged most seriously what amount 
of reputation he had acquired. And 
so it is with others. Their own 
vanity leads them to think that they 
would make most admirable adminis- 
trators of public affairs; but nobody 
else thinks so, and their aspirations 
are not likely to be realised. The 
future of the Manchester men is un- 
doubtedly bound up with the organi- 
sation of an overbearing democracy, 
but we have no belief that such or- 
ganisation is within their power. At 
present their game is to be factious— 
to impede, as much as in them lies, 
the progress of every Government, in 
the hope that, by creating confusion, 
they may at least advance their aims. 
And their measure of success in this 
will depend greatly upon the part 
which the Whigs may take in this 
preliminary strnggle. 

We call it preliminary, because we 
do not believe that for any purely 
factious resolution of the House of 
Commons will the Earl of Derby 
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abandon that trust which has been 
reposed in him by his Sovereign. 
Ministers, we repeat, have nothing to 
do with the past. Their duty may 
be to give a distinct declaration of the 
principle upon which they intend to 
act—their duty is to lay measures, 
founded upon that principle, before 
Parliament. But as to the vindica- 
tion of the principle itself, what is 
that but an old debate again revived 
without effect—a palpable absurdity 
and loss of time without any corres- 
ponding advantage? Let us suppose 
that Mr Villiers’ motion were to be 
met with a direct negative, and that 
the amendment were carried. What 
would that imply? An impression, 
possibly, on the part of a majority of 
the House of Commons, that the im- 
proved condition of the country had 
not being owing to the act of 1846, 
but nothing more. It certainly would 
not imply that the act should be re- 
pealed ; and really such discussions 
relating solely to the past, and having 
no direct reference to the future, can- 
not be held to fall properly within the 
province of the House of Commons. 
If otherwise, that assembly would 
virtually become a tribunal for set- 
tling nice historical points, and deter- 
mining by vote the exact measure of 
the “wisdom of our ancestors. Mr 
Villiers assumes as a premiss “ that 
the condition of the country, and 
especially of the industrial classes,” 
has improved. That is liable to 
challenge. The condition of some 
branches of industry has improyed, 
while others certainly have not. Is 
the House to pronounce, ex cathedra, 
an opinion upon this, without hearing 
evidence? Mr Disraeli’s amendment, 
undoubtedly, supposing the term 
** working classes” to be taken in its 
ordinary acceptation, comes far nearer 
the mark, and is more expressive 
than the vague phrase of the other. 
But why should there have been 
any discussion at all? The Ministry 
are willing to accept Free Trade as 
a principle—have so declared them- 
selves—and said, moreover, that 
all their measures shall be framed 
in adherence to that policy. What 
more can be required of them? 
When Sir Robert Peel first accepted 
office after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, we are not aware that there was 
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any resolution of the House of Com- 
mons proposed, calling upon him to 
state his conviction that the change 
in the representative system had been 
of enormous advantage to the nation. 
This motion of Mr Villiers, in the 
face of a clear declaration on the part 
of the Ministry as to the policy by 
which they are to be guided, is some- 
thing totally new in English history. 
Applied to Ministers it is entirely un- 
constitutional. A vote may indeed 
be taken of want of confidence in 
Ministers on account of something 
which they have done in their official 
character ; but we have yet to learn 
that a vote of want of confidence can 
be taken, before they have had an 
opportunity of doing anything at all. 
This is by no means an unimportant 
juncture in our parliamentary and 
constitutional history. If the House 
of Commons has the power of nega- 
tiving a Ministry, not upon any dis- 
tinct point of policy, but upon an 
abstract opinion, a very large portion 
of the Royal prerogative is surren- 
dered. The theory is, that the Sove- 
reign acts through her Ministers, 
whom she selects — those proposed 
Acts, the House of Commons may 
either accept or condemn; but we 
never heard of a test being proposed, 
before action, relative to an existing 
law, which had received the sanction 
of the Sovereign, and which it was 
not proposed to repeal. 

We shall not venture to predicate 
the line which the Whig party, under 
the command of Lord John Russell, 
may adopt. We only hope that it 
will be creditable to them as support- 
ers of our broad constitutional prin- 
ciples. For it is neither their interest, 
nor ours, nor that of any well-wisher 
of the stability of Great Britain, to 
give countenance to the insidious 
approach of faction at the present 
time. What we write is purely 
speculative ; because, before these 
pages can issue from the press, the 
debate, in all human probability, will 
be over ; but we do confess a hopeful 
feeling that, for his own sake, Lord 
John Russell will not identify himself 
in the present instance with these 
proceedings of the Democratic Fac- 
tion. 

But we have another observation 
to make regarding Mr Villiers’ 
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motion. It commences thus: ‘That 
it is the opinion of this House that 
the improved condition of the country, 
and especially of the industrious 
classes, is mainly the result of recent 
legislation, and especially of the Act 
of 1846, for the free admission of 
Soreign corn.” Now, when was the 
commencement of this improved con- 
dition ? 

It is admitted on all hands, even by 
the most ardent Free-Traders, that 
the year 1851 was almost without a 
parallel for commercial depression and 
disaster. In Glasgow, Liverpool, or 
Bristol, there is not a man engaged in 
trade who cannot give distinct evi- 
dence as to this; and the depression 
continued over the earlier part of the 
present year. 1850 will long be re- 
membered for the depression in ma- 
nufactures ; to account for which, as 
our readers may remember, the Free- 
Traders were sorely perplexed. An 
able correspondent of ours, writing in 
April last, after showing ‘ that the 
mercantile and trading interests were 
left poorer, at the close of the year 
1851, than they were at its commence- 
ment, by twenty millions sterling and 
upwards,” thus very clearly and suc- 
cinctly described the amount of bene- 
fit which has accrued to the country : 
“*'Where, in the face of these facts, 
can be the ‘ prosperity’ of which the 
Free-Trader has been drawing such 
glowing pictures? It is not gladden- 
ing the eyes of the merchant and im- 
porter. It has not rewarded the en- 
terprise of the shipowner. It has not 
filled the pockets of the small trader 
or the shopkeeper. The mill-owner 
and the manufacturer have not only 
not felt it, but I am confident that the 
majority of this class have suffered 
severely, as the result of the year’s 
operations. The labourer and the 
artisan, with the men of fixed money 
incomes, have been the only parties 
benefited by the cheapness of the past 
year.” If these things are facts, not 
fictions, it will necessarily follow that 
the improvement to which Mr Villiers 
alludes, in so far as the greatest 
branches of industry within the coun- 
try are concerned, can only date at 
the earliest from the commencement 
of the present year! That there is 
considerable improvement since then, 
we are exceedingly glad to believe ; 
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but we cannot, for the life of us, un- 
derstand how it can be traced to the 
operation of the Act of 1846. It is, 
moreover, remarkable, that the im- 
provement takes place just at the time 
when the imports of foreign grain are 
diminishing — a circumstance which 
might very well afford the foundation 
for a strong argument the other way. 
But if it be true, as we say it is, that, 
until the commencement of the present 
year at the earliest, neither trade nor 
manufactures were in a satisfactory 
condition, how is it possible to connect 
their revival now with the Act of 
1846? That the working classes have 
benefited by the cheapness of food, 
there is no doubt whatever ; but that 
is not Mr Villiers’ meaning. He 
obviously intends that his motion 
shall have a wider scope, and embrace 
interests, in the condition of which, 
twelve months ago, there were no 
signs of improvement visible. 

The amendment, on the other hand, 
appears to us unchallengeable in point 
of fact. Beyond doubt the condition 
of the working classes has been im- 
proved, and their comforts increased, 
by the cheapness of provisions, occa- 
sioned by recent legislation; but 
further than that we cannot go. And 
we must say this, that, in the face of 
such depression as is allowed on all 
hands to have existed so very recently, 
the House of Commons will take a 
mostextraordinary and unprecedented 
step, if they adopt the resolution 
which Mr Villiers wishes them to 
accept without a searching inquiry. 
Their vote will not make that true 
which is* wholly false, but it may 
have the effect of lessening their ag- 
gregate reputation for sagacity in a 
country wherein every man conversant 
with commercial affairs can form his 
own conclusions. 

This singular anxiety, on the part 
of the Radicals, to get a sort of Par- 
liamentary ratification and approval 
of an act in force and unmolested, 
leads us sometimes to suspect that 
they themselves are not quite at ease 
as to the working of their favourite 
measure. If they believe (which we 
hope they do, seeing that they are so 
anxious to obtain the assent of the 
House of Commons) that there is a 
distinct and intimate connection be- 
tween the present improved condition 
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of the country and the Act of 1846, 
there is no conceivable use for the 
present motion. Regard it in what 
view we may, we cannot resist the 
conclusion that it is a purely factious 
assault, founded upon no patriotic 
motive, but intended to embarrass, 
and, if possible, defeat Ministers in 
the commencement of their career. 
Faction has been well portrayed as 
blind, for it never calculates conse- 
quences. We can readily understand 
the case of a growing party in the 
State, strong in the sense of its power, 
its intelligence, and its popularity, 
under able leaders and in perfect orga- 
nisation, giving early battle to the 
supporters of another policy, whose 
vacillating and feeble movements be- 
trayed their inherent weakness. But 
in every such case which has hitherto 
occurred, the object was to win the 
field of battle, and to keep it. The 
assaulting army contemplated not 
only victory, but occupation, and for 
that contingency they were prepared. 
We certainly know nothing of the 
councils of our political opponents, 
but nothing has transpired to make 
us suppose that Lord John Russell, or 
any other chief in opposition, is able 
to form an efficient Ministry, or com- 
mand a Parliamentary majority, if 
Lord Derby were to resign to-morrow. 
Our own belief is that no such Minis- 
try could be found: certain of this 
we are, that few men of intelligence 
in the country, beyond mere partisans, 
are desirous of witnessing the experi- 
ment. The old Whig party is in a 
worse position than it was when Lord 
John Russell left office. Without a 
clear coalition with the Radicals, 
they could hardly construct a Ministry, 
certainly not conduct with credit the 
public business of the country; and 
we have already stated our reasons 
for thinking that no such coalition 
will take place. One man of versatile 
ability they have apparently gained, 
and that is Sir James Graham; but 
his accession will not make up for the 
loss of Lord Palmerston and Sir 
George Grey. The Radicals, we 
doubt not, believe that they could 
form a government; but nobody 
else believes it. We can almost 
fancy that we see the consternation 
in the City, on the morning on which 
it is declared that Joseph Hume is 
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Prime Minister, Sir Joshua Walms- 
ley Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr Cobden Secretary for the Fo- 
reign Department, M‘Gregor Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Mr 
Bernal Osborne Home Secretary, 
Bright Secretary at War, Keogh at 
the Colonies, Kershaw Master of the 
Horse, and Lucas Secretary for Ire- 
land! That would, indeed, be a 
glorious day for the bears upon Ex- 
change! In such an event one might 
certainly, as Falstaff says, ‘ buy land 
as cheap as stinking mackerel,” and 
ovher securities besides. Even in the 
view that a coalition could be effected 
between a certain section of the Whigs 
and the Radicals, and something like 
a competent Ministry in point of 
talent and respectability formed — 
what would be the result? An im- 
mediate attempt to force organic 
changes—whirlwind legislation, such 
as Mr Bright contemplates, directed 
against those portions of our national 
institutions which hitherto have been 
accounted most sacred ; a long period 
of violent internal commotion, and 
that, too, at a time when our utmost 
vigilance is required to provide against 
external danger. What a triumph 
to those who detest liberal and con- 
stitutional government is conveyed in 
the fact, that, the very week after the 
great champion and peacemaker of 
England had been laid in his tomb 
with national honours and lamenta- 
tion, the Parliament of Britain should 
assemble, not to discuss measures at a 
crisis foretold by the warning voice of 
the deceased, but to brangle about 
the words of a motion relative to a 
bygone act of the Legislature, which 
it was not proposed to disturb! And 
yet this act of insensate folly may be 
supported by those who ought to have 
known better—by men who have 
been Ministers ere now, and who 
hope to be Ministers again ; but who, 
in acting thus, and in making them- 
selves the slaves of faction, most 
grievously endanger the honour and 
the reputation of their names. 

We care very little what construc- 
tion may be placed upon our remarks ; 
and we care the less, because, as we 
have already said, the House of Com- 
mons will probably have adjudicated 
on the matter before this Number of 
the Magazine can issue from the 
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press. That circumstance will at 
least save us from the charge of un- 
due partisanship. But we do con- 
fess that we feel at the present time 
an anxiety far beyond that which we 
have felt for many years. Impressed 
by a strong sense of the wrong which 
we conceived to be done to the 
agricultural interest of Britain by 
the violent change which was ef- 
fected some six years ago—and 
not less impressed with the convic- 
tion, that the method by which 
the change was carried was not 
in accordance with what ought to 
be the honourable courses of an Eng- 
lish statesman—we have fought the 
battle to the last, with what ability 
we could command. Even now, 
taking circumstances as they were 
in 1846, we can acknowledge no 
change of opinion. With a restricted 
currency, causing periodical commer- 
cial convulsions, and an enormous 
debt, which necessitated the collection 
of a prodigious revenue, we could not 
conceive how the industry of this 
country would be able to cope, on 
equal terms, with the comparatively 
untaxed products of other more fa- 
voured countries. Since then, some 
portion of the difficulty has been re- 
moved, by means which certainly 
were not contemplated by the authors 
-of the legislative measures of 1846. 
The discovery of the gold-fields has 
operated until now, and may operate 
still farther, if no insidious attempt is 
made to deprive the nation of the 
benefit, as a virtual abrogation of 
those wretched currency laws, which 
have been the curse of Britain since 
they were enacted, but which not 
many could be brought to understand. 
Even now, the effects of that discovery 
seem to be unappreciated by members 
of the British Legislature. A motion 
like that of Mr Villiers, which ex- 
cludes all notice of the most memor- 
able fact, financially speaking, which 
has taken place since the mines of the 
New World were first laid open to 
the search of the Old, argues the most 
consummate ignorance of all that re- 
lates to the working of the monetary 
system. But, making every allowance 
for this unexpected relief, our faith in 
the soundness of the protective policy 
remains unshaken. The day may 
not be far distant when public opi- 
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nion, taught by experience, may un- ° 
dergo a remarkable change with re- 
gard to this important question. And 
though that remark may excite from 
our opponents an emphatic response 
of ‘* Never!” we would pray them to 
remember that their triumph has 
been mainly owing to circumstances 
altogether beyond human control. 
But we have no wish to revive con- 
troversy. That the country may be 
prosperous under the accepted policy 
is our earnest hope and prayer; and 
it would very ill become us to assume 
a tone of stubborn dogmatism on a 
subject which, as we have already 
said, has assumed an altered aspect 
within a very short time, from causes 
which were not and could not be 
anticipated by the wisdom of man. 
We await, with much anxiety, the 
announcement of the Ministerial mea- 
sures. These will, as a matter of 
course, be subjected to the most rigid 
scrutiny, and we may be sure that 
an opposition so recklessly commenced 
will not be allowed to slumber. One 
section of the Liberal party, with a 
selfishness which really requires con- 
siderable hardihood to acknowledge, 
have avowed their determination to 
Oppose any measure which may be 
calculated directly or indirectly to 
afford any relief to the suffering in- 
terests of the country. These gentle- 
men do not even pretend to respect 
the ordinary rules of justice. They 
have abrogated the Corn Laws, but 
they will not consent to remove or 
even to mitigate one of the peculiar 
burdens which was laid upon the 
landed interest, in respect of the 
existence of those laws. It is of no 
use demonstrating to them, that you 
might with equal justice deprive a 
man of half his income, and yet con- 
tinue to levy from him the same 
amount of direct taxation as before. 
They will hear nothing of adjustment 
of taxation ; and no wonder, because, 
as matters stand at present, they do 
not contribute their fair share to the 
public burdens of the country. They 
act, and glory in it, upon the old 
marauding principle that “might is 
right ;” and they say, that belong- 
ing to a peculiar class, and represent- 
ing a particular interest, they will 
care for it, and it only, irrespective 
of every other. It is highly discredi- 
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table to the age that language such 
as this should be tolerated by any 
auditory without marks of distinct re- 
probation. It amounts to a broad and 
plain acknowledgment that the public 
wealisnot to beregarded when opposed 
to private interest—a sentiment cer- 
tainly the reverse of patriotic, and 
equally opposed tothe leading dogmata 
of republicanism. But all that matters 
nothing. As in commercial specula- 
tion no man cares for his brother, 
but rather tries if possible to outwit 
him, so do some of our commercial 
legislators maintain that all tricks are 
allowable in politics as well as trade, 
and that the game of “Beggar my 
neighbour” may be fitly played in 
Parliament. It requires no searching 
glance to discover in this the symp- 
toms of profound demoralisation ; but 
we should wrong the Legislature, and 
even the Liberal party, were we to 
assume that even a considerable por- 
tion of them sympathised with so 
sordid an avowal. There may be, 
and there is, great difference of 
opinion, both as to the extent of 
the claims for relief which may be 
urged on the part of any interest in 
the country which has suffered under 
recent legislation, and as to the 
nature of the means which ought to 
be applied remedially. These are 
fair subjects of discussion, and we 
trust they will be discussed in a be- 
coming spirit; but, looking to the 
speeches which have already ema- 
nated from Manchester, we must be 
prepared for a violent opposition to 
every measure which has a tendency 
to heal the sores which the recent 
differences have engendered. It is in 
these discussions that the element of 
patriotism, where it exists, must show 
itself in opposition to the blind at- 
tacks of faction. Surely the welfare 
and the tranquillity of the country is 
a matter of far greater moment than 
any party triumph; surely it would 
be wise to reconcile classes which 
have been arrayed in opposition, not 
to irritate those who are still smart- 
ing under a sense of recent injury. 
Let the Ministry be judged by its 
acts and its measures. If the latter 
are not such as the country has good 
reason to expect, or of which it can 
conscientiously approve, then the reins 
of government must necessarily pass 
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into other hands. But, above all 
things, it is needful that discord 
should cease at home. Awful is the 
responsibility which those will incur 
who lend their countenance and aid 
to faction, at a time when foreign 
events of great significance have at 
last aroused the nation from its 
lethargic torpor, and dissipated the 
dream of fancied security in which 
we had so long indulged. Possibly 
the alarm may not be followed by 
any corresponding aggression, for a 
wakeful and watchful policy will ever 
be found the best safeguard against 
outward attacks; but for the main- 
tenance of peace we have evidently 
no security. And very blind we 
must be if we cannot read, in the late 
history of France, a lesson of the 
most emphatic warning against a de- 
mocratic movement. Mr Bright and 
his fellows are using just now, though 
perhaps unconsciously, the very same 
language which, from the mouths of 
the French democrats, led to the 
subversion of the monarchy, the 
disorganisation of society, the de- 
struction of credit, and the reign of 
the barricades. And what has fol- 
lowed? Slaughter, rapine, almost 
civil war, the suppression of the 
liberty of the press, and the reign 
of a military dictator. Is it to ac- 
complish such ends as these that we 
are asked to change our system, to give 
increased rapidity to the deliberations 
of our senate, or rather to dispense 
with any deliberation at all—to infuse 
more of the popular element, as it is 
called, into our institutions ; to trust 
to the ‘‘ instinct ” of the masses of the 
nation, and not to the calm judgment 
of its wisest and its best? Never has 
democracy, though rebuked by Provi- 
dence wherever it has reared its head, 
experienced a more signal rebuke than 
in this latest instance of France. It 
is of no avail that the men who were 
themselves the chief instigators of the 
movement, rail in their exile against 
that tyranny which was the inevitable 
consequence of their misdeeds. Blind 
with faction, they could not see what 
they were doing—they could not per- 
ceive that each step made towards 
pure democracy was subversive of 
the nation’s liberties. Long indeed 
may it be before our country, blessed 
with national liberty and freé institu- 
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tions, shall be led, by the instigation 
of demagogues, to plunge into a simi- 
lar chaos. 

Where there are demagogues, fac- 
tion is of course to be found. It is 
therefore not to be wondered at if it 
should show its head amongst us; but 
it is the duty of every well-wisher of 
the country to do his utmost to keep 
it down. It is far less open faction 
that we fear, than that kind of it 
which makes its approach under the 
more respectable name of party. 
Many men who would shrink from 
being broadly factious, and who would 
indignantly deny the charge, do ne- 
vertheless commit faction by trusting 
implicitly to their leaders, and by 
treading diligently in their footsteps. 
For even the leaders, when they act 
from what has very aptly been termed 
““mixed motives,” are not unfre- 
quently driven into faction, their own 
hearts too often deceiving them as to 
the purity of their conduct. There 
are many temptations in the way of 
a politician; and perhaps that man 
would be more than mortal who did 
not occasionally feel an impulse to 
take advantage of an adversary’s un- 
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guarded position ; but there is a vast 
difference between that and a deli- 
berate and preconcerted attack made, 
not for any real public end, but sim- 
ply for the purposes of molestation. 
It remains yet to be seen how this 
debate will be conducted, and how it 
will terminate. For ourselves we 
have no hesitation in characterising 
this as a deliberate factious effort, 
and not as a fair and legitimate party 
movement ; because we are unable to 
see any absolute advantage which 
could be gained by any party or any 
principle by the adoption of Mr Vil- 
liers’ motion. Ifit is simply intended 
as a censure upon Protectionists, it is 
senseless and out of place. It has no 
proper reference to future policy, apart 
from the amendment; because that 
is as clearly expressed in the one as 
in the other. It gives no further secu- 
rity for the continuance of the present 
system of commercial policy, than is 
accorded by the general acquiescence 
of the nation, and the direct declara- 
tion of Ministers. In a word, it is 
factious; and, as such, we sincerely 
trust that it will not receive the sanc- 
tion of the House of Commons. 
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